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COMMUNISM AND COMPLACENCY 


By RutH KATHERINE BYRNS 


RIM women with rundown 
shoes and discouraged men 
with muscles getting soft for want 
of work listened to the young Com- 
munist leader as she harangued the 
crowd to unite against the capital- 
ists who were driving them into 
poverty, slavery, and starvation. 
There was a murmur of agreement 
when she shouted, “Why should 
your children starve while the chil- 
dren of the rich eat the best in the 
land and ride around in limou- 
sines?” 

Another night it was a boy just 
out of high school who spoke with 
stirring oratory to a group of un- 
employed, typical Americans in a 
city park. He won applause when 
he asked, “Why should you go 
without butter where there is butter 
to spare? Why should you hunger 
for bread where there is too much 
flour? Why should you need meat 
in a country where the farmers are 
raising more stock than they can 
sell?” 

A former college student, aglow 
with the fever that fosters revolu- 


tion, spoke with nervous enthusi- 
asm many evenings last summer in 
a middle west city. Gathered 
around him every evening were 
groups of disheartened men who 
greeted his words with nods and 
sighs. “The capitalist system has 
failed,” he argued. “Look at the 
stock market! Look at the factories 
no longer running! Look at the 
banks! Look at the bankruptcies!” 

During the winter the boy’s influ- 
ence spread to larger cities where 
the field for discontent and radical 
thought was kept fertile by despair, 
worry, hunger, and need. Last 
week the newspapers carried the 
story of a hunger march, organized 
and led by this young leader. Over 
15,000 men and women followed 
the Communist through city streets 
and waved red flags in the faces of 
mildly curious spectators. 

These audacious young Commu- 
nists are but three of the many who 
are discussing their theories wher- 
ever they can get a listener—in col- 
lege dormitories, on village streets, 
around the camp fires of the hobo 
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jungles, and in the living rooms of 
the literati. We who are Catholics 
believe that the fundamental theo- 
ries of those who spread the doc- 
trines of a Godless Communism are 
wrong, but we must admit that 
many of the things they say are 
grounded in fact and truth. Should 
it be Communism to ask why thou- 
sands of children must go hungry 
in a land where there is food to 
spare? Should it be radical to re- 
bel at the sight of millions of men 
pacing the streets month in and 
month out, seeking in vain for work 
and honest wages? Is it revolution- 
ary to ask how long we can expect 
a country to continue if it is based 
on a balance of poverty and luxury, 
want and wealth, pauperism and 
corruption? 

Such questions are communistic, 
radical, or revolutionary simply be- 
cause those who are asking them 
are Communists or radicals. The 
present period of economic distress 
has been seized by these propa- 
gandists as the best material from 
which to make arguments and be- 
cause so many of their charges and 
complaints are justified, there is 
real danger that the influence of 
these false leaders will continue to 
increase. A critical listener can 
easily say that the young Commu- 
nists offer little of practical theory 
and plans—only a well-worded at- 
tack on conditions that exist. The 
citizen with a home and an income 
may well ask how the Communists 
would better conditions, but the 
men and women who have little but 
despair and discouragement may 
think that their lot would hardly be 
worse under a new régime. 

The great danger in the whole 
situation is that while the Commu- 
nist is suggesting his thin shell of 
theory as a basis for the inevitable 
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readjustments and changes that the 
future will bring, the men and wom- 
en who might offer the firm foun- 
dations of Christian ethics, moral 
philosophy, and Catholic principles 
are keeping in the background. 
Though Communism would mean 
the upheaval of all that is happiness 
and security to the American, and 
especially to the Catholic, he lets it 
gain ground before his very eyes 
and placidly ignores it. 

If there was ever a time ripe for 
the spread and practice of Chris- 
tian principles, it is the present. 
The terrible results of a progress 
that is predominantly materialistic 
are so glaring that no one can deny 
them. The unfortunate effects of 
corruption, dishonesty, and injus- 
tice are so conspicuous that none 
can fail to see them. At every turn 
we confront evidence that demon- 
strates what society must expect 
when the moral law is forgotten— 
murder, kidnaping, organized vice, 
robbery, and perjury. Now, when 
the results of non-Christian behav- 
ior are so deeply felt, is the most 
opportune time to present the 
sound, reasonable, Christian stand- 
ards for living. To-day, when suf- 
fering men and women are eagerly 
looking for a solution to the prob- 
lems of society and for a philosophy 
that brings peace to the soul in a 
world where comfort is insecure, 
should certainly be the time when 
Catholics, confident in their faith, 
would make bold to speak. But it 
is the Communist, and not the 
Christian, who is at hand at every 
strike, in any open meeting, in the 
groups of the weary who wait at re- 
lief stations and employment of- 
fices, and at every strategic spot 
with his futile and unsatisfying doc- 
trine. While Christian charity is 
furnishing the food and clothing for 

















thousands of unfortunates, it is 
Communist theory that is fed to 
their minds; while Christian spirit- 
ed men and women are attempting 
to appease the misery of the pov- 
erty-stricken, the Communist prop- 
agandists are painting vain pic- 
tures of a social system where 
misery would not be present. 

Those who oppose Communism 
often excuse their failure to show 
their colors by saying that it is bet- 
ter to let the movement run its 
course unmolested and _ ignored. 
They point to the collapse of the 
Ku-Klux Klan as evidence that such 
organizations need not be fought 
but retreat by their own lack of 
direction. This argument, how- 
ever, is not a valid one, for the Ku- 
Klux Klan and similar societies ap- 
pealed only to ignorance, prejudice, 
and intolerance while the Godless 
Communism protests against eco- 
nomic evils that actually do exist 
and appeals not to a man’s preju- 
dices but to his hope for a more 
satisfactory social system. Much 
as we dislike and distrust Com- 
munism, we should recognize it as 
a positive philosophy of life with 
a definite goal. To dismiss it as a 
movement of no consequence is to 
fail to see a real antagonist who 
may or may not prove to be a strong 
enemy. 

To attempt to suppress Com- 
munist propaganda would doubt- 
lessly prove an unwise move. The 
persistent belief in free speech is a 
sentimental delusion of the Ameri- 
can people to which it is easy to 
make an appeal. If the Communist 
were not allowed to preach his doc- 
trine he would become a martyr 
even in the opinions of those who 
opposed his theories. If the tenets 
of Communism were enhanced by a 
whispered secrecy they would take 
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on a glamour and fascination which 
would supersede reason in the 
minds of many. The germs of this 
false belief would develop and 
spread more quickly in the dark- 
ness of suppression than in the 
open light of reason. The influence 
of Communism can be curtailed 
most effectively not by suppression 
but by the substitution of a stronger 
force—Christianity. 

If the apathetic citizen were to 
bestir himself and look for a means 
to prevent the growth of Commun- 
ism, he could find a wise suggestion 
in these words of Orestes A. Brown- 
son: “Rightly to comprehend a sys- 
tem is not simply to detect its 
errors. We understand not even 
an erroneous system till we under- 
stand its truth; and its real refuta- 
tion lies not so much in detecting 
and exposing its fallacies as in de- 
tecting, distinguishing, and accept- 
ing the truth which it misappre- 
hends, misinterprets, and misap- 
plies. . . . If we wish to produce a 
favorable effect on them and to re- 
fute their system for their sake, we 
must begin, not by denouncing 
their error, but by showing them 
that we recognize and accept their 
truth.” 

To defeat the Communist we 
must begin by recognizing that 
there is widespread injustice, mad 
greed, inexcusable incongruities, 
and unscrupulous selfishness in 
our present system. We must ad- 
mit that there is reason to disap- 
prove of a society that does not 
question the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of dollars for decorations at 
a debutante ball in a city where 
thousands of children are hungry. 
We must acknowledge that there is 
a lack of balance in a country that 
houses its sweat-shop workers in 
tenement houses and its movie stars 
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in Hollywood mansions. We must 
agree that the jobless man with a 
family to provide for has a right 
to just anger when he reads of the 
seven-year-old New York girl whose 
guardian listed the minimum cost 
of maintaining her for one year at 
forty-five thousand, six hundred 
dollars. We must realize that there 
is a real and terrible problem at 
hand in a nation where over two 
hundred thousand boys’ under 
twenty-one—half a million of to- 
morrow’s voters—are despondently 
wandering from town to town, un- 
able to find a niche in our social 
structure. In other words, we must 
acknowledge the faults of our con- 
temporary social system and we 
must know that either widespread 
reform or devastating revolt is in- 
evitable. 

If every Catholic were possessed 
of a determination to transmit the 
essentials of his Church’s doctrines, 
a readiness to apply Christian prin- 
ciples to every problem that arises, 
and a desire to interpret every 
phase of life in terms of the Cath- 
olic code, a campaign for reform 
would be well begun. But the ordi- 
nary American layman contents 
himself with much less than this. 
He wishes to preserve and strength- 
en his personal sanctity but he 
usually lacks the missionary spirit. 
He is hesitant about quoting the 
teaching of Christ to help determine 
a policy of state or of business. Be- 
cause we have been subjected to 
bitter prejudice, Catholic laymen, 
for the most part, seem timid about 
offering the truths of their faith. 

Consider the young Communist 
again: he is always aggressive. He 
is not afraid of criticism, disagree- 
ment, or disapproval and he offers 
his ideas freely even when he knows 
they are not being sought. He is 
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thoroughly interested in vital, sig- 
nificant, and real matters. Appar- 
ently he is deeply concerned with 
what he considers the welfare of so- 
ciety and, on the surface (however 
he might ultimately prove himself 
to be, were he in power) he is un- 
selfish and desirous of bettering the 
worldly conditions of mankind at 
large. He is serious and he tries 
to relate everything about him to 
his central theme of living—the 
Communist state. For these quali- 
ties of character—courage, inde- 
pendence, and _ seriousness—the 
young Communist must be admired 
in spite of our disagreement with 
his theories and our disapproval of 
his standards. 

Just as the opponent of Com- 
munism must accept as his strong- 
est weapon and turn to his own 
uses what there is true in Commun- 
ism, so, too, he must make use of 
those tactics which the Communists 
have found effective. In other 
words, because the Communist is 
everywhere preaching his atheistic 
doctrine, the Christian can best de- 
feat him by a more vigorous and 
widespread teaching of the truths 
of the Church. 

But the substantial Catholic citi- 
zen continues to ignore the Com- 
munist and the revolutionary forces 
that threaten him and his Church. 
He drifts along on the assurance 
that because his is the true Church 
he need not be concerned about 
protecting it. He thinks that by 
professing Christianity himself he 
is doing enough. He might well 
look at Russia, at Spain, or at 
Mexico for warning, but he says, 
with too much assurance, that 
“America is different.” 

Repeatedly the warning is sound- 
ed by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI., 
that Christian civilization is in dan- 
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ger throughout the world. The 
American layman fails to heed the 
warning. He continues to think of 
atheism as the mild hobby of a few 
cranks and Communism as an ex- 
travagant theory of an insignificant 
group of radicals. 

It is reasonable to think that men 
become sincere Communists only 
because to them this philosophical 
and political system seems to be 
more true and good than other sys- 
tems. No person of intelligence and 
honesty would join the Commu- 
nistic movement if he thought that 
it was based on a false and bad 
theory. It is likewise reasonable to 
think that if an alternative with 
more truth and more goodness 
were suggested as frequently and as 
forcibly as is Communism, it would 
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be accepted. That is, sincere men 
will grasp Communism because 
they have not been taught, in the 
words of Pope Pius XL. “. . . a radi- 
cal cure and remedy, namely, sound 
and solid principles, charity and 
justice and fundamental indestruc- 
tible truths and teachings of the 
value of souls and the dignity of the 
human individual, man’s origin and 
destiny and his essential relations 
with God, his creator and redeemer 
and lord and judge, and with his 
fellow men in the rest of creation.” 

If Communism grows, the fault 
lies not with those who having a lit- 
tle truth think it is all but with 
those who recognize the real truth 
of Christ but in a _ short-sighted 
complacency fail to transmit it to 
all who will listen. 


LORD OF THE WIDE GREEN FIELDS 


By KATHLEEN O’NEILL-BAILEY 


ORD of the wide green fields and quiet woods, 
The rose-starred hedgerows and the cloudless sky, 
The distant foothills and the golden vales 
Where wind-waves ripple, and the corn stands high— 
Lord of this lovely land, we give Thee praise, 
Who hast so blessed us, blessing these our ways. 


Lord of the lonely glades and sweet, shy pools, 

The rustling birch-leaves and the songs of birds; 

The peacefulness of gardens love has tilled— 

Wherein men thank Thee without conscious words: 

Lord of this lovely land, these sun-filled hours, 

Thou hast—thorn-crowned—gemmed our life’s path with flowers. 











A RISKY THING 


By Bertua RApFrorp SuTTON 


ERE had been much divided 

opinion in the family Thibaud 
about this year’s summer holiday. 
More or less, the same discussions, 
objections and predilections were 
aired every year, and they generally 
ended as they were ending now, in 
Maman folding up the large Carte 
de France over which everyone had 
been pouring, and saying in her 
calm voice: 

“Eh bien, that is settled then. 
Papa will have his fishing, Céleste 
and André their mountains to 
climb, Marie and Chantal their ten- 
nis, with, sans doute, the Lavals 
and their car for excursions, and 
thus everything arranges itself.” 

Céleste, the eldest, was already 
deep in a catalogue of wear for “le 
sport’’—a tall athletic looking girl 
of twenty-four, with a slightly dis- 
contented expression. She had 
wanted to go to Switzerland, but the 
family funds, such as they were, 
were to be kept in the country, and 
André would be twenty in October, 
with his military service claiming 
him—so he must spend his holidays 
in the bosom of his family. 

Marie being the beauty of the 
family, and only too well aware of 
the fact, was anxious to bring her 
matrimonial arrangements to an is- 
sue. Papa and Maman were so 
ridiculously taken up with their 
own everlasting love affair, that 
they certainly had neglected to 
“ranger” their daughters. And 
Jean Laval, the only child of the 
rich Lavals, silk merchants of 


Lyons, had shown himself very at- 
tentive. 


It was he who had sug- 


gested Fonzac in the Pyrenees to 
Monsieur Thibaud, as an ideal cen- 
ter for fishing. There was the Lac 
d’Estaing, the Lac d’Estom, the Lac 
de Gombe, and all the different— 
yet the same—turbulent troubled 
waters of the Gave rich in sport. 

Monsieur Thibaud rose, like one 
of his own victims, to such glitter- 
ing, such seductive flies. The fam- 
ily was to go to Fonzac. Marie 
smiled and spent the next day at 
the Bon Marché, and Chantal, her 
twin, had admired all her pur- 
chases, when they were shown to 
her that night in their bedroom. 

Chantal was noi regularly beauti- 
ful like Marie, but her laughing 
brown eyes were softer, her expres- 
sion more gentle than her sister’s, 
and decidedly her disposition was 
gayer. It was Marie who liked the 
gayeties of life, but it was Chantal 
who was born gay. She adored 
dancing, even to inventing dances, 
and performing them, to her moth- 
er’s accompaniment on the piano, 
before her admiring family and 
friends. And there had been that 
evening last week when, at Madame 
de Marillon’s reception, she had 
performed her dances before a 
great company who had applauded 
her enthusiastically. 

Monsieur Thibaud had shaken his 
head and laughed when some one 
had spoken to him about his daugh- 
ter’s talent and her certainty of suc- 
cess as a public dancer. 

No, no! Mon Dieu, he’d rather see 
his girl a nun than that, and his 
friend had laughed, knowing Mon- 
sieur Thibaud’s views. 




















Madame Thibaud wrestled with 
the map which went into wrong 
folds. She would write to that nice 
Hétel de Nance that Madame Laval 
recommended,—fortunately it had 
a little terrace where she could sit 
and do her embroideries when the 
family was amusing itself. 

“And you, Maman chérie, shall 
you like Fonzac?” Such a ques- 
tion! Céleste stopped turning over 
pages for a moment. Marie turned 
from the mirror before which she 
was anxiously examining a freckle 
on her cheek, and André, a tall, 
pleasant-faced boy with the assur- 
ance of an only son, stared suddenly 
with a frown on his face at Chantal. 
No one had thought of course of 
Maman. They were all so used to 
being catered to, fishing for Papa, 
climbing, tennis, dancing, good 
walks—and Maman was so con- 
tent with their pleasure; it seemed 
foolish to suppose she should ever 
have any particular preference. 

Even Madame Thibaud looked 
startled—then she made a little 
amused gesture. 

“But of course .. .” she began, 
and Céleste laughed as she turned 
to the journal again. 

“Ou lala. So long as Maman has 
a church handy.” 

André’s face relaxed; Marie re- 
turned to her freckle, and Papa, 
who had taken his pipe out of his 
mouth for a moment, put it back 
again and continued his study of 
flies suitable for the wily Pyrenean 
trout. Silly young Chantal! As if 
Maman’s paradise wasn’t to be near 
her Edouard! 


“Stop a day in Lourdes? Mon 
Dieu Maman, yes, we pass through 
it but—spend a day there!” 

It was very annoying really! But 
though Papa quite frankly ignored 
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all his religious duties and had not 
even made his Paques this year, he 
took no notice of the family’s re- 
marks, after his first amused gri- 
mace. He had guessed that his 
wife’s quick consent to Fonzac, 
with its hilly streets and precipitous 
steps, so trying for her rather deli- 
cate health, was au fond, because it 
was near Lourdes. She had not 
been there since she was a girl, and 
the children had had a modern edu- 
cation away from convents. They 
went to Mass on Sundays with their 
mother, but he had noticed lately 
that Céleste, and more often André, 
had found reasons to excuse them- 
selves. Marie saw Jean Laval there 
—rather devout it seemed. That 
put a different complexion on 
things. 

So they had stayed a whole day 
at Lourdes, and left Maman to pur- 
sue her devotions by herself. Papa 
sat and smoked in the garden of the 
hotel, and read his papers, and 
made inquiries about fishing in the 
neighborhood. Céleste and Marie 
wandered from one Pyrenean wool 
shop to another in search of smart 
jumpers and berets, and André, 
suddenly bored with life, joined 
Chantal as she passed him in the 
hall. 

“Going for a walk? Come on! 
If this isn’t the limit of a place to 
come to,” he muttered, as he pulled 
his beret out of his pocket. Chantal 
laughed as they swung along to- 
gether (no American or English 
young person “swings” — only 
French youth really walks). 

So they discussed superstitions 
and worn-out creeds and darling 
Maman’s little private habits until 
they found themselves pulled up 
by a long cordon outside some 
funny little gabled building under- 
neath the great Church. It was the 
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Piscines, where the sick are bathed. 
But all they saw were rows and 
rows of stretchers lying in the 
shade, and a huge blue motor am- 
bulance, open at the sides, receiv- 
ing them, one by one. An elderly 
brancardier, with leather bretelles 
on his shoulders, was directing a 
small army of young brancardiers 
as they slowly lifted the sick and 
pushed the stretcher into its place 
in the car, where another harnessed 
worker stood to receive it. 

“Mon Dieu, Chantal—don’t look 
to your right,” said André suddenly, 
but Chantal had already seen the 
woman who was lying there, with 
the remnant of a face disfigured by 
lupus. And as he spoke, André 
himself had moved to stand so that 
the sun, which was just touching 
her head, should not reach her eyes. 

“Tiéns, André, how goes it?” A 
surprised exclamation from the 
brancardier who stooped to take the 
head of the stretcher and André 
stepped back quickly. 

Etienne de Marillon of all peo- 
ple, only son of the Marquis de 
Marillon, a personage André ad- 
mired immensely and strove to imi- 
tate a little. He had no idea he was 
a particularly devout Catholic! Yet 
here he was, in rather a squashed 
looking suit of khaki drill, with 
those funny leather bretelles on, 
looking fearfully hot and dishev- 
eled, working like any hospital or- 
derly! And inside those rails, by 
the door of the baths, marshaling in 
and out lusty Flemish women and 
chattering Portuguese, was Mon- 
sieur de Marillon himself! 

He had seen him last, the night 
of his wife’s reception, when he had 
come in late from a function at the 
French Embassy, looking very dis- 
tinguished and handsome with his 
orders and ribbons. 
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André heard him speak in Portu- 
guese to a priest who came up to 
him, and then turn to admonish 
mildly, but firmly, in Flemish, a 
Flemish woman who wanted to pass 
in out of her turn. André looked 
round for Chantal—but she had dis- 
appeared. He saw her later, kneel- 
ing, actually kneeling in her pretty 
pink dress, amongst the crowd of 
the Grotto! 

“Take off your cap,” laughed a 
man as he pushed by him, and he 
saw it was another brancardier, 
English this time, who was direct- 
ing the removal of the sick. 

André slowly took off the beret 
and looked round—at the hundreds 
of people, at the busy cheerful men 
in bretelles, at that little familiar girl 
in pink on her knees. She looked 
like a rose dropped amongst a lot of 
black birds he thought. And then, 
unwillingly, he looked at the Grotto, 
and the candles burning there, and 
the dusty crutches and sticks and 
braces. How could the fastidious 
de Marillons put up with it all? And 
then he looked at the statue, stand- 
ing in the dark niche, where, so they 
said, Our Lady herself had stood! 

Like quite a large number of his 
kind, he considered “these things” 
more or less part of a woman’s 
nature—or duty perhaps. He 
would have regretted it, he felt sure, 
if his mother suddenly gave up her 
religious duties, and for the first 
time he began to wonder whether 
he should like his own wife—when 
he had one—to practice or not prac- 
tice hers. After all, it was several 
months since he had . . . oh, well. 
Of course, Etienne had the tradi- 
tions of his home, whereas . . . well, 
so had he, the traditions of his fa- 
ther’s freemasonry home, of long 
standing, too, and of a more rigid 
exigency possibly. 

















“Come along, Chantal.” He bent 
quickly over her and spoke a little 
roughly. She started, not having 
seen him in the crowd, but she got 
up and followed him. 

“This is no place for us,” he said, 
putting his hand on her arm and 
steering her through the crowd. 

“No—we ought to be abashed and 
ashamed that it isn’t,” was Chan- 
tal’s surprising reply. André nearly 
dropped her arm in astonishment. 

“Mon Dieu—” he began when 
Chantal broke in forcibly. 

“It tires me to hear all you people 
who have no use for God, always 
invoking Him! You begin and end 
all you have to say with Mon Dieu, 
but He’s as dead to you as last year’s 
fashions.” 

So André walked off by himself 
rather sulkily and came in late to 
lunch, where he found Madame Thi- 
baud seated, looking cool and calm 
and handsome, full of interest in 
Céleste’s and Marie’s purchases, 
amused at her husband’s descrip- 
tion of his morning in the garden, 
with heated pilgrims writing on 
picture postcards all round him. 
Not a word about her own doings, 
and Chantal managed to keep them 
all from asking her, though they 
were not in the habit of doing so. 

And then to everyone’s surprise, 
except André’s and Chantal’s, who 
had met him, young de Marillon 
came in and made his way to their 
table. 

There was a babel of welcome— 
explanations—a little flutter of sur- 
prise, and a general laugh as the 
young man said, “André, I’ve come 
to rope you in. The man who was 
to help me this afternoon can’t 
come. Father will introduce you to 
the President, and we can work to- 
gether.” 


André’s face fell. No one came 
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to his aid. Even Madame Thibaud 
kept her eyes on her plate. It was 
when Céleste said suddenly in her 
little disdainful cold voice: 

“Mon Dieu—” that the boy an- 
swered quickly: 

“Right! Ill be there.” 

And Chantal smiled into de Maril- 
lon’s face in the most lovely and 
disconcerting fashion. 


A month later there was a gay 
“festin” at the Laval’s chalet at 
Fonzac, to celebrate the “fiancailles” 
of Jean their son and Marie Thi- 
baud. 

Several of their mutual friends 
had come down for the dinner and 
were charmed with the loveliness 
of the place. The Thibaud family 
was a popular one,—all of them so 
good looking, so fascinating, so 
clever, and the devotion of the hand- 
some Monsieur and Madame Thi- 
baud for each other, to the exclu- 
sion of almost any other concern 
in life, was a never-failing attrac- 
tion to their friends. 

As Madame Thibaud sat before 
her glass, putting the finishing 
touches to her hair, there was a tap 
at the door, and her husband came 
in. He could not adjust his tie to 
his liking. He was pleased Marie 
was making a good match, but he 
would have been better pleased if 
all this feasting could have taken 
place in Paris, and not on his hard- 
earned holiday! 

“If we can get away in good 
time—” he said, as his wife deftly 
tied his bow. 

“Oh, prepare yourself for a late 
evening, mon ami,” she laughed. 
“All these young people—” 

“But I must leave soon after two 
in the morning, to get to the Lac 
d’Estaing.” 

She shook her head. 
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“Better give it up for to-morrow, 
darling. We are the chief guests 
to-night. There will be dancing, too 
—you like that—” 

He made a little grimace— 

“Chantal has a new dance—no 
one has seen it. That will compen- 
sate perhaps.” He lowered his 
voice as he added: 

“Shall we be celebrating more 
“fiancailles” soon do you think? 
Etienne de Marillon is very em- 
pressé?” 

A startled look came into Ma- 
dame’s face, and a sudden flush to 
her cheek. Her husband stared at 
her, amused. 

“You don’t mean to say you 
hadn’t noticed it? André has had 
to divide his time lately, climbing 
with Céleste and his friends, and 
taking Chantal to Lourdes to spend 
the day with the de Marillons.” 

Madame Thibaud drew a long 
breath, as she sat down. Yes, it 
might be—Etienne. Why had she 
thought — something quite differ- 
ent? And as her husband bustled 
away to his room, she continued to 
sit, her hands folded, her face bent, 
and her thoughts busy in the little 
sanctuary of which only herself and 
her confessor had the key. 

Chantal! If it had been Céleste! 
Somehow, though she had prayed 
so much for them all, it was Chan- 
tal who had seemed, when she was 
little, to be the one who was going 
to be the answer to her prayer. 
Still, she was so weak, so futile her- 
self. She had let them all do pretty 
much as they chose, and dear 
Edouard had laughed at her scru- 
ples and said that everything was 
all right in the best of all admirable 
worlds. And to-night she was to 
accompany Chantal in this new 
dance — so—perhaps her feeble 
prayer was not going to be an- 
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swered. She, such a casual mother, 
did not deserve such a grace. Eh, 
well. But it was very risky of 
Chantal not to have rehearsed her 
dance with her mother. What she 
was to play even, she did not know. 
Chantal danced best to a soft mé- 
lange of old-fashioned airs—it had 
nothing much to do with the music. 
Gay, rippling music, till her move- 
ments took the old stately minuet 
step and at last seemed attuned to 
the plaintive cadences of some Rus- 
sian spirit. Yes—she had only to 
keep her eye on the graceful danc- 
er and she was. safe. 

So she had thought. 

And on the space in the Laval’s 
crowded salon Chantal had sudden- 
ly appeared like a radiant young 
goddess of roses. With a wander- 
ing mind, Madame Thibaud’s fin- 
gers ran over the keys, but she sud- 
denly thought of little Thérése of 
Lisieux. Chantal’s white arms were 
full of roses, red, white, pink, and 
as she began slowly, less to dance 
than to sway in little lovely move- 
ments, a rose fell here and there, 
and as they fell, the swaying grew 
into a sort of troubled flutter like 
the preening of a dove’s white 
wings before her flight. 

People had been talking and 
laughing a little when she began, 
but something out of the ordinary 
attracted them. There was no 
sound in the salon. Just her moth- 
er’s soft, indeterminate rippling 
notes on the piano, and Chantal 
seemed unconscious of them all, 
and a sort of soft humming as if 
she were singing some radiant song 
to herself accompanied her sway- 
ing. And the roses dropped, one by 
one, and the girl’s dancing became 
poetry itself as she swayed and bent 
and finally flung all the scented 
flowers beyond her. They fell be- 

















fore a little table where an old Span- 
ish crucifix stood, but everyone’s 
eyes were on Chantal. She had kept 
her arms folded till now. There 
was a little hushed murmur of ad- 
miration as the girl suddenly flung 
them wide and with more abandon 
than before, lending herself to the 
quick beauty of an allegro move- 
ment, became song and poetry and 
rhythmic dance in one. Faster and 
faster she moved—and suddenly, 
with her hands raised like the fold- 
ed wings of a dove, she sank for a 
moment on one knee amongst the 
roses, and the next—she had fled 
from the room. 

A storm of applause followed. 
They called her—“Chantal! Chan- 
tal!” But no one noticed Madame 
Thibaud. She went on playing soft- 
ly. She never knew what it was, 
but she knew no one must see the 
tears on her cheeks. She had 
guessed. She knew. There could 
be no mistake. 

“Oh, but really, Madame. Your 
daughter could bring Paris to her 
feet. She is a great artiste.” 

“What a darling to give us such 
a lovely surprise to-night!” Marie 
had exclaimed, and in the general 
excitement Jean held her hand tight 
for a minute and gazed rapturously 
into her eyes. 

And that night, the Marquise de 
Marillon said softly to her son, with 
a smile: 

“She is wonderful, Etienne. 
mire your taste.” 

Yet there had been no answering 
smile on the boy’s face as he kissed 
her hand and murmured: 

“Maman chérie,—wait.” 


I ad- 


“Chantal. Are you asleep?” 


Maman tiptoed into the little ho- 
tel bedroom, but instead of finding 
Chantal in bed, she was on her bal- 
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cony. There was something wraith- 
like about the slim form in its pale 
peignoir, with the moonlight linger- 
ing on her white face. 

“You are quite well, darling?” 
said Maman, taking one of the girl’s 
hands, and looking anxiously at 
her. 

“Why of course, Maman—have 
you ever known me to be anything 
but in the most robust health?” 
She pushed her mother into a low 
chair, and sat down on the edge of 
her bed. 

“You went away so abruptly. I 
had to explain that the dance had 
tired you—but I was anxious.” 
Something made her voice a little 
unsteady. There was a moment’s 
silence, and then Chantal said: 

“I wanted to tell you something, 
Maman—” she hesitated. 

“Are you sure you haven’t already 
told me?” 

Maman’s voice was steady now, 
her eyes on her folded hands— 
hands that trembled a little. 

“Maman!” breathed Chantal, “tell 
me what I told you to-night!” 

“Eh bien, my little one, there was 
a soul created for le bon Dieu that 
had fluttered here and there and 
knew no rest in fleeing Him. It had 
kept all the beauties of its life— 
gathered them jealously into its 
own keeping—given Him—so lit- 
tle—” 

“Nothing!” whispered Chantal, 
her eyes on her mother. “And then 
—something—the spirit breathed 
on the stagnant waters perhaps— 
the little soul came to life, and in a 
great supreme act, cast all she pos- 
sessed at His feet.” 

Chantal laid her cheek for a mo- 
ment on the folded hands. 

“Oh, Maman— you did under- 
stand then! I prayed that you 
might—you and—” 
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“Etienne. Yes, he would under- 
stand too. Tell me.” Chantal sud- 
denly slipped on to a stool beside 
her mother. 

“It was Lourdes did it. How 
dare anyone live and not give the 
best to God! The place is saturated 
with prayer and God’s answers to 
it. Maman, to-night I danced my 
best for Him—and you understood. 
I didn’t know there was even going 
to be a crucifix there, but I sudden- 
ly saw it, and I danced all my whole 
offering of myself-——I gave Him 
everything in every rose I dropped. 
I wanted you to understand.” She 
laid her cool hand on her mother’s 
clasped one, and stooped to kiss 
them. 

“André took me often to Lourdes. 
We were not always with the de 
Marillons, but I think Etienne 
wouldn’t be surprised to-night. He 


guessed what Our Lady of Lourdes 
was doing for me, and he was glad.” 
“Then, Chantal—” 
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“And to-morrow is the 21st of 
August, Maman. Ste. Jeanne Chan- 
tal will be pleased won’t she? Only 
I want to be a Carmelite.” 

“My darling, do you know that I 
used to long for one of my girls to 
be a religious. Then I thought no 
more about it—till that day we 
passed through Lourdes and I 
prayed again, though I did not see 
how it could happen. I thought you 
and Etienne...” 

Her voice trailed away and Chan- 
tal suddenly laughed. 

“It’s risky to ask favors of Our 
Lady of Lourdes. She answers 
them sans faute. It’s Papa now 
we've got to think about. He has 
sent me up a note from Madame de 
Pierrecourt, asking me to dance 
there next week when she will have 
a house party.” 

Madame Thibaud looked into the 
girl’s face without speaking. 

And Chantal said softly: 

“I shall never dance again.” 
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By BLANCHE Mary KELLY 


E year which marks the cente- 

nary of the Oxford Movement 
seems an appropriate season in 
which to recall the question that 
Newman asked in the course of his 
most famous sermon, since known 
as “The Second Spring,” which he 
dedicated to “the fathers of the 
synod at Oscott,” on the occasion 
which he described as “the resur- 
rection of the Church.” That ques- 
tion was: “Shall the Saxons live 
again to God?” 

His answer to it was prophetic, 
for not one detail of the promised 
restoration of the Faith in England, 
except perhaps the martyrdom by 
blood, but has been fulfilled. Not 
only have the names of the sees 
then established become “as musi- 
cal to the ear, as stirring to the 
heart” as the lost glories of the 
English Church, but they have been 
increased by others, each surround- 
ed by its aura of glory. Perhaps 
the most impressive single item in 
this chronicle of honor is the large 
number of recruits who have every 
year since then followed the Oxford 
converts into the Church, so that 
the present annual average is 12,- 
000, but important though this fac- 
tor is it would be a mistake to over- 
emphasize it, since the Church’s 
own highest boast is the number of 
souls she keeps, the rank and file 
of the faithful whom a French 
writer has called “parishioners”; 
Nous sommes tous des paroissiens. 

It is these who have built 
churches and schools and convents, 
these who have not only kept the 
altar flame aglow, but have many 


times multiplied its light, these who 
have “inherited the Gentiles and in- 
habited the desolate cities,” as New- 
man foretold they would. Saints 
and doctors and preachers have 
arisen in ringing affirmation of the 
prophecy that the Saxons would live 
again to God. 

But, sublime as Newman’s proph- 
ecy was, it was incomplete. There 
can be no doubt that the detail I 
am about to mention was implicit 
in his words, but the fact remains 
that he did not specifically lament 
the loss of Catholic intellectual 
prestige in England nor prophesy 
its restoration, a fact which becomes 
the more remarkable in the light of 
the preacher’s own intellectual pre- 
eminence and the influence he has 
exercised upon literature. 

The reason for the omission is 
probably no farther to seek than 
Newman’s perfect taste, which 
found the occasion inappropriate 
for anything save an expression of 
religious fervor, devout thanksgiv- 
ing and sublime vision of the re- 
newal of faith in England. 

And yet it is impossible to over- 
look a fact of which Newman him- 
self gives such overwhelming dem- 
onstration, namely that our faith 
requires us to love God not only 
with our whole heart and soul but 
with all our mind, requires that 
His Name shall be not merely on 
our lips and in our affections but 
in our intellects, requires that He 
shall reign not only over our 
churches and our homes but in our 
schools and lecture halls, requires 
that we shall acknowledge Him as 
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Lord not only over our laws and 
our conduct but over our art and 
our literature. 

For wherever the Catholic Faith 
exists in its fullness there is great 
art, great literature, and, as no one 
knew better than Newman, this is 
especially true of England. 

It would be strange if the prin- 
ciple from which this flows were 
not so, but lest some of my readers 
take issue with the statement I feel 
constrained, at the risk of seeming 
to labor the point, to give my rea- 
sons for making it. 

The Catholic religion exists in its 
fullness when it impels to fruitful 
action every human aptitude and 
faculty and it fails of that fullness 
when, no matter how great its 
fruits, the intellect is not signally 
represented among them. For 
while it is not necessary to be in- 
tellectual in order to be a Catholic 
or even a saint, the intellect attains 
its highest end in the truth which is 
presented to it by the Catholic 
Faith, and the intellect thus grati- 
fied necessarily expresses its pleas- 
ure in action. “Art,” says Maritain, 
“is simply the mind at work,” and 
he says elsewhere that the orienta- 
tion of art is “toward doing, not to 
the pure inwardness of knowledge.” 
The result of the energizing and 
fructifying action of the faith upon 
superior minds is bound to be a 
great Catholic literature and art. 

But, it may be objected, how then 
do you explain, in the face of the 
miracle of Irish faith, Ireland’s 
years of intellectual inertia? Apart 
from the fact that a great intellec- 
tual tradition has been kept alive in 
Ireland side by side with the faith 
(indeed it is not too much to say 
that it has been kept alive by the 
faith), her intellectual inertia can 
be more properly described by 
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a more honorable name, but 
perhaps Mr. Chesterton will be ac- 
cepted as a witness on the sub- 
ject. Ireland, he says in his recent 
account of the Dublin Eucharistic 
Congress, “was too poor and too 
oppressed to shelter the Divine Hu- 
manity under the roof of mighty 
cathedrals or even to paint His col- 
oured shadow upon frescoes or pal- 
ace walls. Lying so far north, she 
had been caught in a bleak intel- 
lectual blizzard that was as dry and 
destructive as the sand-winds of 
the Iconoclasts and the Manichees.” 
And as a result of his observations 
and experiences during the Con- 
gress period he concludes, “I have 
little doubt that the return of lib- 
erty and prosperity to Ireland will 
mean the development of the Chris- 
tian craftsmanship, in which she 
once taught the world in the deco- 
rative designs of the Middle Ages.” 

But this is, after all, to labor the 
point, for when Newman was enu- 
merating the vanished glories of the 
Faith in England he might, if he 
had so chosen, have pointed to the 
artistic achievements of her ages 
of faith, have cited the greatness of 
her literature, illustrating his claims 
with the names of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare and even Spenser, even 
though he refrained from the too 
easy task of showing the extent to 
which England’s indisputable liter- 
ary splendors have either been di- 
rectly inspired by the Catholic 
Faith or inherited from that inspi- 
ration. 

And when he was bewailing the 
fallen humbled condition of the 
Catholic Church during the penal 
times he might almost have placed 
first her condition of intellectual 
degradation, the contumely poured 
forth upon the bright fame of her 
to whom England owed so much of 

















her past greatness, including his 
own Oxford, not to mention many 
another fane of beauty and reli- 
gion lying prostrate for a perpetual 
remembrance of the thing. 

The seclusion in which Roman 
Catholics lived during those cen- 
turies so pathetically described by 
Newman was not the only evidence 
of their fallen estate. In the world 
of thought, in the field of literature, 
they had sunk even lower. Not 
only were they despised as igno- 
rant by their countrymen, who de- 
barred them from the very schools 
their ancestors had built, but they 
themselves took a somewhat timid 
attitude towards their intellectual 
capacities and attainments; in the 
world of the intellect, too, they were 
a despised people, “found in cor- 
ners and alleys and cellars .. . cut 
off from the world around them, 
and dimly seen, as if through a 
mist or in twilight, as ghosts flitting 
to and fro.” 

And this condition about which 
the great preacher uttered no word 
of prophecy is the one that is most 
gloriously reversed. To-day in Eng- 
land not only is the Winter past, 
but the Second Spring that was the 
occasion of Newman’s words, of 
which he himself was the most sig- 
nificant single harbinger, has rip- 
ened into Summer, a Summer that 
is manifesting itself not only in the 
whitening fields and spreading or- 
chards of parochial and missionary 
growth, but in the flowering of lit- 
erature and art. The Church in 
England is to-day illustrious by the 
strength and splendor of its intellec- 
tual revival. 

England, of course, is not the 
only country, in which Catholic in- 
tellectual prestige was dimmed nor 
is it the only country in which that 
prestige has been restored, but per- 
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haps the occultation elsewhere nev- 
er so closely resembled eclipse, so 
that the present resplendence be- 
comes all the more auspicious and 
even miraculous. 

All Catholics who have had any 
sort of Catholic upbringing have had 
kept alive in them a belief in the 
intellectuality of the Church, a hope 
that she would one day recover her 
lost dominion over the things of the 
mind, for hers was a dominion that 
was never in any sense a tyranny 
but the power to “order all things 
sweetly.” 

Furthermore the Church has 
never ceased to demonstrate from 
time to time her power to raise up 
great doctors and teachers, men 
whose achievements have been rec- 
ognized by non-Catholics even 
while they remained bewildered by 
them, wondering, for instance, how 
a Pasteur could desire to have the 
faith of a Breton peasant woman, 
how a Mendel could be a monk. 

Finally, even during the penal 
times, even in England, there never 
ceased to be a Catholic literature of 
a sort, but it was an exclusive, al- 
most a secret thing, that mystified 
or amused non-Catholic readers 
and often failed to satisfy the in- 
tellectual requirements of Cath- 
olics. 

The literature that is illustrative 
of the Catholic revival in England 
to-day is Catholic, Catholic in every 
pulsing fiber, but it is no longer pri- 
vate, intended chiefly for Catholic 
readers and offered half apologet- 
ically to them. Catholic writers are 
standing on their own feet, no long- 
er apologetic, nor timid, nor defer- 
ential, nor even truculent. They 
are challenging the attention of the 
reading public on the same unques- 
tioned terms as their non-Catholic 
confréres, as is readily demonstrat- 
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ed by a glance at any list of con- 
temporary authors. 

Such a list would probably be 
headed by those paragons of versa- 
tility, the Castor and Pollux of the 
literary firmament, Chesterton and 
Belloc, each capable of being de- 
scribed as novelist, poet, dramatist, 
essayist, historian, each character- 
ized by an enchanting combination 
of humor and courage. As a writer 
of fiction Chesterton’s reputation 
would be safe if he had never writ- 
ten anything but his “Father 
Brown” stories, while the qualities 
that give zest to his essays reach 
heroic proportions in that magnifi- 
cent book, The Everlasting Man. 
Of his biographical studies perhaps 
his Cobbett and Johnson are the 
best, because they reveal in the bi- 
ographer a certain kinship with 
these two doughty subjects, while 
his play Magic, which I had the ex- 
perience of witnessing performed 
before an audience that understood 
not a syllable of its theme, expounds 
his favorite doctrine of the natural- 
ness of the supernatural. 

Mr. Belloc has won his widest 
recognition as a historian and a bi- 
ographer of historical characters, 
but to stress this aspect of his work 
is to overlook his charm and dis- 
cernment as a critical essayist, such 
as he shows himself in his too lit- 
tle known study of the early French 
Renaissance, Avril, as well as the 
indescribable qualities of The Path 
to Rome. Next to these men in ver- 
satility, perhaps, comes Maurice 
Baring, with his novels, such as 
Daphne Adeane and Friday’s Busi- 
ness, and the delightful essays based 
on his personal recollections, The 
Puppet Show of Memory and Lost 
Lectures. But the fame of all three 
as novelists is eclipsed by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, whose best work since 
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her entrance into the Church is 
Shepherds in Sackcloth; by Sir 
Philip Gibbs, who first won recog- 
nition as a war correspondent, 
which he enhanced by his post-War 
revelations, but who has made a pub- 
lic for his novels, among which are 
The Age of Reason and The Golden 
Years. Clotilde Graves, who wrote 
under the name of “Richard Dehan” 
and who died a few months since, 
first attracted attention by power- 
ful works like The Dop Doctor, but 
she was capable of painting more 
delicately, as she did in The Lovers 
of the Market Place. Compton 
Mackenzie has recently abandoned 
a somewhat sordid realism for a 
lighter vein, and honorable names 
have been added to this list by the 
distinguished work of Viola Mey- 
nell in Young Mrs. Cruise, and Pa- 
mela Hinkson in The Ladies’ Road, 
a poignant study of “the sad years.” 

Chesterton must be numbered 
among the poets if only for the fact 
that his “Lepanto” is the greatest 
ballad of modern times and his 
“Ballad of the White Horse” one of 
the few modern poems of truly epic 
quality, and both of them are 
among the most magnificent expres- 
sions of the Catholic spirit ever 
written. 

The poetic reputation of Alfred 
Noyes is such that he was men- 
tioned for the laureateship. His 
“The Torchbearers” is an epic tril- 
ogy which successfully utilizes as 
poetic material the progress of sci- 
entific research, but it has another 
greatness inasmuch as it provides 
an opportunity to trace the develop- 
ment of faith in a soul, as, for that 
matter, does much of his other po- 
etry. As a critical essayist, too, he 
enjoys deserved renown. The col- 
lection entitled The Opalescent 
Parrot contains a brilliant and 
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beautiful essay called “The Unrec- 
ognized Air” which I might have 
enlisted in my endeavor to show the 
extent to which the Catholic reli- 
gion fosters literary greatness. 

In order not to prolong this list 
unduly I will content myself with 
grouping among the essayists Fa- 
ther Ronald Knox and G. C. Hesel- 
tine, among the biographers, Shane 
Leslie with his Life of Manning and 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis with his bi- 
ographies of Villon and Charles V. 

Another result of the Catholic re- 
vival, or perhaps it is simply an as- 
pect of it, is the altered tone taken 
by non-Catholic writers towards the 
Church and things Catholic, as for 
instance Arthur Machen’s amazing 
definition of literature itself as the 
“expression through the medium of 
words, of the dogmas of the Cath- 
olic Church,” which he amplifies 
by the reminder that “Catholic dog- 
ma is merely the witness, under a 
special symbolism, of the enduring 
facts of human nature and the uni- 
verse.” 

Another evidence of this change 
is to be found in the reverent treat- 
ment of Catholic themes by poets 
like Laurence Housman, Lascelles 
Abercrombie and Laurence Binyon, 
as well as by an increased general 
appreciation of Catholic culture, 
especially the poetry of Patmore 
and Hopkins and the preoccupation 
of writers like Evelyn Underhill 
with matters of Catholic belief, Miss 
Underhill’s most recent book, The 
Golden Sequence, being the result 
of meditations on the “Veni Sancte.” 
This change of attitude is such that 
even the sarcasms of a Rose Macau- 
lay are directed against something 
that she recognizes as the reverse 
of contemptible. 

As for Catholic devotional litera- 
ture it is no longer so exclusively 
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intended for Catholic readers that 
it becomes cryptic to anyone else, 
nor is Catholic apologetic literature 
merely defensive or explanatory. 
The works of Archbishop Goodier, 
Father Martindale, Father Steuart, 
of Abbot Butler, Dom Chapman, Fa- 
ther Cuthbert, are in the vein of the 
great masters of spirituality and 
receive deservedly wide recognition. 

Neither are religious subjects re- 
garded as the exclusive province of 
priests and monks, since the voices 
of Catholic laymen like Christopher 
Dawson in his Progress and Reli- 
gion, The Making of Europe and 
The Modern Dilemma, of Christo- 
pher Hollis in his Monstrous Regi- 
ment are heard with interest and 
respect, and Herr Waldemar Gu- 
rian’s study of Bolshevism has re- 
cently been adopted by an American 
university. Even a woman like 
Alice Curtayne, especially in her 
masterly life of St. Catherine of 
Siena, is recognized as an authority 
on mysticism. 

Indeed, not the least important 
feature of the new development is 
the new type of saints’ Lives that it 
has fostered, foremost among them 
perhaps ranking Miss Curtayne’s St. 
Catherine. 

For these felicitous conditions no 
single factor is responsible except 
the fecundating power of the Faith 
itself, but there is a kind of poetic 
fitness in the fact that this literary 
activity has found an outlet through 
the publishing firm of Sheed & 
Ward, whose junior partner is a 
lineal descendant of the Oxford 
Movement, inasmuch as she is the 
granddaughter of William George 
Ward and James Robert Hope- 
Scott. Publishing, of course, is a 
business like any other, but it may 
be a vocation too, and that it is so 
in this instance no one who has read 
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the recently published accounts of 
the firm’s origin and growth can 
have any doubt. 

Besides, it has often occurred to 
me that one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of litera- 
ture, to the best of my knowledge a 
chapter still unwritten, is_ that 
which concerns the part that pub- 
lishers have played in that history. 
Johnson slaving for Cave, Meredith 
functioning as a reader, the alli- 
ance between Scott and Ballantyne, 
the relations between John Clare 
and Taylor & Hessey,—they open 
up fascinating by-paths surely, not 
the least interesting of which would 
lead to the door of this firm whose 
extraordinary success has recently 
resulted in the opening of a New 
York office. 

I do not mean to imply that the 
Sheeds have made the Catholic re- 
vival, but only that they have 
known how to be a part of it. Cer- 
tainly it is by no mere accident of 
luck that most of the English Cath- 
olic writers mentioned above are 
represented in the Sheed list, but 
what to me seems more important is 
the fact that they appear there side 
by side with writers of other na- 
tionalities : the Germans, Karl Adam, 
Peter Wust, Rudolf Allers, Carl 
Schmitt, Waldemar Gurian, the 
Hungarian novelist, Erik M. R. von 
Kuhnelt-Leddihn, the Frenchmen, 
Claudel, Maritain, Ghéon, Jacques 
Chevalier, and Paul Monceaux, the 
Danish poet and biographer, Jér- 
gensen, the Italians, Papini and 
Guardini, the Austrian convert, Ida 
Coudenhove. 

For this juxtaposition of names 
means something much greater and 
higher than nationality; it means 
universality, the miracle of tongues 
which is Catholicity. It means that 
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this English movement is not mere- 
ly insular, that this Catholic revival 
is not merely parochial, except in 
the sense of Joseph Lotte’s words: 
Nous sommes tous des paroissiens. 
It means that the Saxons have once 
more taken their place among 
Catholic tribes and peoples and are 
living again to God, in that pleni- 
tude of life that was once charac- 
teristic of all Europe. 

And what of America? With us 
there can be no question of a re- 
vival since our cultural roots are 
not sunk in America’s past, nor in 
point of fact has the native culture 
any but a shallow soil from which 
to spring. The cultural history of 
American Catholics has been to a 
great extent a continuation of penal 
obscurity. It is true that we have 
been able to produce our share, al- 
though disproportionate to our 
numbers, of distinguished scholars, 
and we can boast of one monu- 
mental work, The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, now in process of revision, 
but our literature has hitherto re- 
sembled that of the English recu- 
sants, intended mostly for our own 
consumption, and hence very often 
almost esoteric in its appeal. 

But of late there have been signs 
that the talent which unquestion- 
ably exists among American Cath- 
olics is about to become articulate. 
When Newman spoke of the Sec- 
ond Spring he pointed out that it 
would naturally have the character- 
istics of an English Spring, that it 
would be “an uncertain, anxious 
time of hope and fear and joy and 
suffering.” May it not well be that 
our Summer will come, as Summer 
so often comes in our climate, 
treading upon the heels of Winter, 
with flowers in bloom before the 
snows have quite departed? 











THE ANGELIC DOCTOR 
(A Meditation on the Feast of Corpus Christi) 
By MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 


the high procession thronging 
Pilgrims come from east and west: 
Come the weary drawn by longing 
Here alone to find sweet rest; 


Come the care-worn and the mourners 
And the souls with fear oppressed, 
Come the victims of the scorners— 
Come the faithful to be blessed. 


Now the plainchants rise austerely, 
Interwoven in the Mass. 

But when high young voices clearly 
Sing the “. . . latens Deitas”— 


Then the Saint who by the sages 
Was angelic Doctor called 

Seems to cry across the ages, 
Answering the doubt-enthralled: 


“Ave Jesu!”’—And the saddened 
Know he felt their torments too, 
Crying for more faith—and gladdened 
They repeat: “Ave Jesu!” 








“REFORMATION” 


By Tue Hon. R. ERSKINE oF MARR 


HE Scottish highlands did not 

generally succumb to the crude 
poison of Calvinism till after the 
Jacobite rising of 1745-6, and even 
then there were considerable dis- 
tricts of the country to which Refor- 
mation principles did not penetrate, 
and these remain Catholic to this 
day. The substitution of Calvinism 
for Catholicism was largely brought 
about, where this took place, by 
means of force, and through the 
channe! of official and private “per- 
suasion,” which was little less vio- 
lent than actual physical force, and 
worked the same melancholy effect. 
It happened in those times in nu- 
merous instances that while the 
chiefs of clans went over to Calvin- 
ism, their subjects, the highlanders 
themselves, remained faithful for a 
while to the ancient religion. But 
in course of time these also were 
herded in great numbers into the 
Calvinistic fold, being given the 
option by the lairds of that per- 
suasion of outwardly conforming to 
Protestantism or being driven out 
of the lands which they occupied 
and their ancestors had occupied, 
time out of mind. In numerous in- 
stances this option was exerted in 
favor of the Geneva religion; but in 
many it was refused, with the con- 
sequence that the “recusants” were 
expelled the country. Under these 
circumstances it can be well un- 
derstood that even in those parts 
of the highlands which came to ac- 
cept Calvinism, and thereafter to 
be distinguished by their zeal for 
it, a more or less strong Catholic 
tradition survived, which manifest- 





ed itself, and continues to manifest 
itself, in words and modes of 
speech, and to some extent even in 
local manners and customs, that are 
an obvious legacy to the Protestants 
on the part of the ancient religion 
of Scotland, the Holy Roman Cath- 
olic and Apostolic faith. 

Among those who came under the 
influence of the tradition spoken of, 
and whose lives reacted to it in dif- 
ferent ways and degrees, was the 
late Donald MacKechnie, a native of 
the beautiful island of Jura off the 
west coast of Scotland, a Protes- 
tant, and a writer of uncommon 
power. The instance of MacKechnie 
is important, because he is general- 
ly allowed to be the best Gaelic es- 
sayist of modern times; for though 
he has been succeeded in the same 
field of letters by numerous others, 
yet so far none of these has attained 
to the celebrity which Donald en- 
joyed during his lifetime, and which 
his writings continue to enjoy not- 
withstanding that he has now been 
beneath the sod some twenty years 
or so. 

I have said above that Donald 
MacKechnie was a Protestant; but 
his attitude, as revealed in his writ- 
ings, towards the clergy of the de- 
nomination to which he belonged 
was always critical, and on occa- 
sions even unfriendly. He appears 
to have had little, if any sympathy, 
with “historic Calvinism.” In more 
than one of his essays he speaks 
severely of the highland Protestant 
clergy, denouncing their illiberal 
attitude towards the fine arts, and 
ridiculing their attempts to sup- 




















press in their flocks all outward 
manifestations of the spirit of 
these, of that strong liking for cul- 
ture in general for which the Celtic 
peoples as a whole have always been 
remarkable. 

The piece from which the follow- 
ing translations are made is a pun- 
gent and highly amusing satire on 
Reformation principles. I regret 
that the original is somewhat too 
long to give, in extenso, in this 
place; but the reader may safely 
take my word for it that the whole 
essay is as excellent, as shrewd and 
close an analysis of the Great Hy- 
pocrisy of the sixteenth century, as 
these few extracts should suffice, I 
imagine, to prove it to be. In a 
book (The Old Tribute) of transla- 
tions from the Gaelic which was 
lately published in my behalf, | 
took occasion to put English on one 
of Donald’s best known essays; but 
had I cause or opportunity to do 
that work over again, in that event 
I think my choice would fall on 
Ath-leasachadh (“Reformation”) 
rather than on the very excellent 
piece which I selected to represent 
Donald on the occasion above-men- 
tioned. And here, in part, is how 
this admirable effort goes: 


“I chanced recently” (says Don- 
ald) “upon a history of that great 
reformation in respect of religious 
matters which occurred in Europe 
about three hundred and fifty years 
ago. The book made a most pro- 
found impression on me. The au- 
thor was so eloquent, and so clear 
in his account of all that then fell 
out, describing with exact detail 
each single step of the mighty revo- 
lution which those critical times 
witnessed, that I could not but agree 
with every single word he said. He 
made the men who supported the 
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Reformation so great, and all ways 
worthy, that in my mind’s eye I 
could see them even as ‘trees a- 
walking’; but the wicked and stiff- 
necked generation that opposed 
them, these he rendered so utterly 
hateful and despicable that gladly 
had I trod them all under foot. Be- 
fore I had made an end of reading 
the book my blood was on the boil 
in my ears, my sentiments so excit- 
ed and inflamed that it was a sheer 
impossibility for me to keep them 
under due control. I kicked the 
dog, and the cat I threw out of the 
window; and I verily believe that 
had I then but had the courage for 
it I would have given my wife a very 
sound scolding, no matter whether 
or no she deserved it. It was in this 
way, then, that there arose in me an 
immense yearning for Reform, an 
unquenchable desire to put right 
all about me that which I knew to 
be wrong; and at the same time a 
world of regrets was mine that I 
had not been alive when yon great 
Reformation was going on, so that 
I, too, might have taken a part in it. 
However, I got some comfort from 
the reflection that there might yet 
be left in the world a thing or two 
that would be all the better for a lit- 
tle Reformation, and that it was my 
obvious duty to seek out occasions 
for reforming persons and things 
that stood in need of it. I told my 
wife what was running in my mind, 
who said, however, that before I 
started on this great contemplated 
crusade of mine I would do well 
first of all to mend some of my own 
bad ways. 

“« ‘My own bad ways?’ I cried, and 
I near stifled with the rage that 
filled me. 

“*That’s what I said,’ says she. 
‘If you would cease sucking at that 
pipe which never leaves your lips 
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from the hour you rise till the min- 
ute you go to rest, methinks you 
would make no bad beginning with 
this Reformation of yours.’ 

“*Anything else?’ I asked, and I 
not altogether unmindful of the 
hard stroke she had dealt me. 

“*There is a thing or two more 
just as objectionable as the pipe,’ 
says she. ‘When you go to seek 
the loan of a book of that Campbell 
friend of yours, there’s no need for 
you to return home with a tipsy 
smile on your tooth, and when you 
go to see yon MacKinnon man, 
there’s no need for you to stay with 
him till past two o’clock in the 
morning.’ 


“A few days afterwards I observed 
my wife in mighty good humor, and 
I could not imagine what on earth 
was wrong; for you may be sure 
that when the lady-of-the-house 
looks particularly pleased there is a 
storm of sorts brewing somewhere. 
At last she remarked, and that with 
as little show of interest as though 
nothing whatever underlay her 
speech, that she had that day seen 
Mr. Morrison, his wife, and chil- 
dren leaving their house in a four- 
wheeled vehicle packed with bag- 
gage, and that the previous day she 
had seen Mr. Munro and his family 
doing the same thing. ‘Indeed,’ 
says I, ‘and where were they go- 
ing?’ 

“*To the sea-side, of course,’ says 
she. 

“I understood at once the cause of 
the fine weather we now were hav- 
ing. I thrust my hand into my 


pocket, all unconscious of what I 
was doing; but really I need not 
have been at so much pains, for I 
had not there enough to carry us 
the briefest distance from town, aye 
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though we used so fit a mode of 
transport as a wheel-barrow, let 
alone a horse-drawn vehicle. But 
well I knew at the same time that 
she would never drop the thing that 
now was fixed in her mind; and 
that was going to the sea-side, let 
it cost what it might. I remarked, 
however, more by way of habit 
than with any idea that it would 
work the slightest effect, that I saw 
no good reason why we should go 
to the sea-side that year, since noth- 
ing whatever ailed the children. 

“ ‘Doesn’t it?’ she said, with raised 
eyebrows. ‘If you had been attend- 
ing to them as I’ve been doing you 
would know very differently. You 
might see in that case that George 
does not eat enough to keep a water- 
wag-tail alive, that Donald has not 
grown a single inch these two years 
past, that Robert is getting so 
bandy-legged that he can scarcely 
walk, and that Catriona—’ 

“‘Oh stop! stop! for the love of 
Providence!’ I cried. ‘If there is 
so much trouble among them as all 
that, isn’t it to France we ought to 
take them?’ 

“However, we took a house by ‘the 
salt-sea-side,’ but that was not the 
cheap sea-side by any means. 
When we were all comfortably set- 
tled there, I began to keep my 
weather-eye open for anything 
about me that might be in need of 
a little Reformation. Another house 
adjoined the one which we occu- 
pied, and so thin was the dividing- 
wall between the two dwellings 
that you could hear in the one house 
a deal of what was going on in the 
other. A very irascible individual 
was our next door neighbor; and 
whether or no his baggage of a wife 
deserved it, anyhow ’tis often he 
would be lifting the hand of vio- 
lence against her. On a day of 














days I heard a tremendous rumpus 
going on in the next house, and I 
thought to myself that now was in- 
deed a good opportunity of reform- 
ing that violent and unregenerate 
man. Accordingly, I dashed in to 
where he was, just as he was in the 
act of giving a blow to his wife that 
sent her to the coal-scuttle as com- 
pactly as though she were nothing 
but a rolled up ball of yarn. 

““Oh, cruel and unconscionable 
man!’ I cried. ‘What are you 
about?’ He gazed at me as though 
he found it hard to understand me. 
‘Do you not know?’—(I contin- 
ued); but I got no further, for at 
that moment his fist and my nose 
met, and that with so right a good 
will that I then saw lightning and 
heard thunder the like of which I 
had never seen or heard before, nor 
have seen or heard since; and what 
with the impetus that was on me at 
the time, down I went to a large 
glue-pot that stood by the fire-side, 
and in it I sat. However, as soon as 
ever my faculties returned to me 
(and my situation not being over- 
comfortable) I sprang to my feet, 
and that wicked man I began to re- 
form in right good earnest; and I 
verily believe I had been entirely 
successful with him, had it not been 
for his wife, who, the foolish crea- 
ture, instead of being grateful to 
me for coming to her rescue, and 
assisting me in the good work I was 
about, took every opportunity that 
occurred in the course of the fray 
of striking me with a broken broom- 
handle with which she had armed 
herself as soon as ever her man and 
I got to business. This so profound- 
ly disgusted me with the pair that I 
discontinued the struggle, and left 
them to patch up the quarrel as best 
they might, and though they should 
hereafter eat one another, here’s the 
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man who will never again go be- 
tween them. 

“When I appeared at home my 
own wife did not know me. My 
nose and cheeks were swelled level 
with one another, one of my eyes 
was as black as the pot of glue in 
which I had sat, and every lump 
there was to my head in conse- 
quence of the broom-stick was as 
big as a hen’s egg. The doctor 
came, and he began to set me to 
rights. He asked my wife what sort 
of nose I had before it was re- 
formed. ‘A very fine nose,’ says 
she, ‘of the style they call Roman.’ 
He pressed it this way, and he 
pressed it that way; but a Roman 
nose he could not make of it. At 
last, he left me with a plaster to my 
nose, a beef-steak to my eye, and a 
bandage to my crown; and in that 
sort of headdress I passed a whole 
month. However, at long last, and 
by degrees, I began to resume my 
own proper shape, and though the 
rainbow about my eye lingered yet 
a while longer, and my nose never 
entirely recovered its ancient clas- 
sic shape, still, as I have said be- 
fore, at long last I was able to get 
about again a bit. In due course we 
left the sea-side, and for my part I 
was little sorry to leave the sea- 
siders behind me. 

“Now, I must allow that when I re- 
turned to town I was by no means 
as hot in the Reformation cause as 
I had been when I left it. It isn’t 
only that I remembered the dis- 
graceful treatment I had received at 
the sea-side, but in addition to that 
I had occasion to reflect, what time 
my head was swathed in yon band- 
age, that it is not always discreet 
and fit, assuming it is always right, 
to force our private views on other 
folk, no matter whether or no they 
want them. For who is really able 
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to say with certainty that his own 
opinion is superior to that of his 
neighbor? Is it not possible, if not 
probable, that yon apparently cruel 
and unconscionable man was really 
walking in paths of righteousness 
when he set about chastising his 
wife, and I interrupted him? At 
all events, of this I am fully per- 
suaded, namely that if ever any one 
of the creatures of this world stood 
in need of a thorough Reformation 
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it was that same horrid baggage of 
a woman.” 


As I have said before there is a 
good deal more to “Reformation” 
than here appears, and all of it much 
to the purpose. Some day or other, 
perhaps, I may have occasion to 
translate the thing in extenso; but 
in the meantime foghnadh na 
dh’fhoghnadh —let that suffice 
which should suffice. 


ORCHARD MAGIC 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


ERE where the winter silence songless lay 
A word is spoken and a magic wrought, 
Announced by robins, prophets glad and gay, 
In dreaming bud and bloom with beauty caught. 


The boughs are misty with a fragrant bloom 
Opal and amethyst, fairer than the skies 
When winds are still, when blue the far hills loom 
And wee brooks watch the skies with strange surprise. 


Down lane and road the petals’ fragrance drifts, 
Touching the heart with meanings old and new 
Of truth immortal, beauty’s lasting gifts 
Of joy and peace and faith forever true. 


Here in the winter’s hush, unseen, unheard, 
Beneath cold suns, the dark night’s silver moon, 
A magic wrought, and now the singing bird 


And all the glory of a golden June! 














FOOTHILLS OF PARNASSUS 


By JosepH J. REILLY, Pu.D. 


OT every poetic pilgrim who 

sets out to reach and scale Par- 
nassus is crowned with success. 
Many who begin the journey, seem- 
ingly with a benison from the 
Muses, are lost before going far 
along the way; others press on 
bravely but are engulfed in dark- 
ness just as they leave the plain for 
the uplands; still others, pushing 
on even farther, penetrate to the 
very foothills of the Mount. From 
there they lift longing glances up 
its glimmering slopes toward the 
summit clothed in the light of eter- 
nal morning. Its beckoning beauty 
allures them, eye and heart, but 
their eager feet are destined not to 
follow. They have come so far, 
achieved so much, climbed so high, 
alas! only to falter at the end and 
miss the object of their dearest 
hopes—a place among the immor- 
tals. 

Not that they abandon the great 
adventure without a_ struggle. 
Sooner or later, each in his own 
good time, they summon their skill 
and resolution and by a splendid 
sally, a dazzling push in the very 
teeth of frustration, gain the top, 
cling there for a breathless moment, 
lose their all too perilous footing, 
and slip back again to their former 
place among the denizens of the 
foothills. From that hour a Neme- 
sis pursues them. They are haunt- 
ed by memories of an irretrievable 
glory; their thoughts are all of that 
celestial radiance compared to 
which terrestrial sunlight is as 
shadow; they are like exiles from a 


vanished Paradise. 


Again and 
again they gird themselves and 
make the grand essay, but all in 


vain. Their abode remains among 
the foothills of Parnassus. 

But justice requires that their 
valiant venture, though crowned by 
but an instant’s victory, should not 
go unrecorded. Who are those 
near darlings of the Muses, denied 
a place among the Kings of Poesie, 
tantalized possessors of an immor- 
tality manqué? 


The most romantic figure in mod- 
ern history is the ill-starred Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in whose service 
men sang, fought, conspired, and 
died. Among those whose devo- 
tion to the imprisoned Queen 
brought them to the scaffold was 
Chidick Tychborne, son of an old 
and honorable house, “a goodly 
young gentleman” and “ardent pa- 
pist” who, caught in the toils of 
the Babington conspiracy, perished 
at twenty-eight. The night before 
his execution he wrote the follow- 
ing stanzas so lovely and pathetic 
that they were frequently repub- 
lished in the song-books of the day. 
Through the gamut of conceits ar- 
rayed with obvious artifice the an- 
guish of youth facing death in its 
heyday finds a voice that touches 
the heart. 


LAMENT 


“My prime of youth is but a frost 
of cares, 
My feast of joy is but a dish of 
pain, 
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My crop of corn is but a field of 

tares, 
And all my good is but vain 

hope of gain: 

My life is fled and yet I saw no 
sun, 

And now I live, and now my life is 
done. 


“The spring is past and yet it hath 
not sprung, 
The fruit is dead, and yet the 
leaves be green, 
My youth is gone and yet I am but 
young, 
I saw the world and yet I was 
not seen: 
My thread is cut and yet it is not 
spun, 
And now I live, and now my life is 
done. 


“IT sought my death, and found it in 


my womb, 
I looked for life, and saw it was 
a shade, 
I trod the earth and knew it was 
my tomb, 
And now I die, and now I am 
but made; 
The glass is full and now my glass 
is run, 
And now I live, and now my life 
is done.” 
Among the “papisticall recu- 


sants” of Tudor days was Thomas 
Byrd “bred up in musick” and or- 
ganist of Lincoln and later of the 
Chapel Royal. Queen Elizabeth 
granted him a license to print and 
sell music but though the conces- 
sion yielded him little his diligence 
and ability made him the most im- 
portant musical figure of his age. 
He wrote three Masses and was the 
composer of the first English mad- 
rigal, a form which soon came to 
be all the rage. Byrd, like many 
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another composer in that golden 
day of the lyric, seems on occasion 
to have been his own poet; in 
“Love’s Immortality” (1611) his 
irony and pathos transform a pas- 
toral commonplace into a thing of 
beauty. 


“Crownéd with flowers I saw fair 
Amaryllis 
By Thyrsis sit, hard by a fount 
of crystal; 
And with her hand, more white 
than snow or lilies, 
On sand she wrote, ‘My faith 
shall be immortal’: 
And suddenly a storm of wind and 
weather 
Blew all her faith and sand away 
together.” 


When King James I. delivered his 
“Counterblaste to Tobacco” in 1604 
his soul was gratified in due time 
by a supporting poem entitled “To- 
bacco Battered and the Pipes Shat- 
tered” written by a gentleman who 
described himself as a “Merchant- 
adventurer” and whose name was 
Joshua Sylvester. His earliest suc- 
cess—and it was dazzling—was 
achieved by a translation from the 
French of a monumental work, La 
Semaine. Sylvester’s own output 
was voluminous and some of his 
contemporaries, whose judgment 
was doubtless blinded by his dili- 
gence, ranked him with Spenser. 
Though the very air of his time was 
athrill with song Sylvester escaped 
the infection—except once. In that 
inspired moment he wrote 


UBIQUE 


“Were I as base as is the lowly 
plain, 

And you, my Love, as high as 
heaven above, 

















Yet should the thoughts of me, 
your humble swain, 

Ascend to heaven in honour of 
my love. 

Were I as high as heaven above 
the plain, 

And you, my Love, as humble and 
as low 

As are the deepest bottoms of the 
main, 

Wheresoe’er you were, with you 
my love should go. 

Were you the earth, dear Love, 
and I the skies, 

My love should shine on you like 
to the Sun, 

And look upon you with ten thou- 
sand eyes, 

Till heaven wax’d blind, and till 
the world were done. 

Wheresoe’er I am,—below, or 
else above you— 
Wheresoe’er you are, my heart 

shall truly love you.” 


Michael Drayton was a dramatic 
partner of Dekker, Middleton, and 
the somber Webster, and a friend, 
it is said, of Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson with whom he doubtless had 
more than one “merry meeting.” 
He wrote a stirring ballad, “Agin- 
court,” a kind of glorified metri- 
cal geography called Polyolbion, 
whose subtitle alone was a sopo- 
rific, an undistinguished sonnet se- 
quence to the lady of his vain de- 
sires, and various other verse to a 
grand total of 60,000 lines. Like a 
gold and jeweled link in the leaden 
chain of sonnets is one so perfect 
that it has been named the finest in 
the language. Life pursues even 
the dead with its ironies: Drayton’s 
Sonnet LXI. is so lovely that some 
critics have sought to wrest it from 
him and—without warrant—assign 
it to Shakespeare. It is worthy of 
the master at his glorious best. 
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Love’s FAREWELL 


“Since there’s no help, come let us 
kiss and part,— 
Nay I have done, you get no more 


of me; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all 
my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can 
free; 

Shake hands forever, cancel all 
our vows, 

And when we meet at any time 
again, 

Be it not seen in either of our 
brows 

That we one jot of former love re- 
tain. 


Now at the last gasp of Love’s lat- 
est breath, 

When, his pulse failing, Passion 
speechless lies, 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed 
of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his 
eyes, 

—Now if thou would’st, when all 
have given him over, 

From death to life thou might’st 
him yet recover.” 


A Cantabrigian, a cupbearer to 
James I.’s daughter, the lovely 
“Winter Queen” of Bohemia, and 
sometime secretary to Archbishop 
Ussher in Ireland, was Francis 
Quarles, born in 1592. He espoused 
the royalist cause at the outbreak 
of the Civil War but died before its 
close, saddened and impoverished. 

He was wont (on the word of his 
widow) to rise at three in the morn- 
ing and plunge into poetical com- 
position with the result that his out- 
put, like that of Drayton, was enor- 
mous. His Emblems won an 
extraordinary popularity but a lat- 
er generation derided him and 
called him “the sometime darling 
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of our plebeian judgment.” To-day, 
however, at least one flower blooms 
from his forgotten dust. 


“Are not my days few? Cease 
then, and let me alone, that I may 
bewail myself a little.” 


“My glass is half-unspent: forbear 
to arrest 

My thriftless day too soon; my 
poor request 

Is that my glass may run but out 
the rest. 


“My time-devouréd minutes will be 
done 

Without Thy help; see, see how 
swift they run; 

Cut not my thread before my 
thread be spun. 


“The gain’s not great I purchase 
by this stay; 

What loss sustain’st Thou by so 
small delay, 

To whom ten thousand years are 
but a day? 


“My following eye can hardly make 
a shift 
To count my wingéd hours; they 
fly so swift, 
They scarce deserve the bounteous 
name of gift. 


“The secret wheels of hurrying 
time do give 

So short a warning, and so fast 
they drive, 

That I am dead before I seem to 
live. ... 


“No, no; ’tis not to please my wan- 
ton ears 
With frantic mirth, 
hours, not years: 
And what Thou giv’st me, I will 
give to tears... .” 


I beg but 
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Ben Jonson was so brilliant and 
so socially congenial that everybody 
of importance in his day knew him 
and called him friend. His name 
was writ large across the entire sev- 
enteenth century. One of his inti- 
mates was Henry King (of one age 
with Quarles), graduate of Oxford, 
son of one bishop and great-grand- 
nephew of another, and himself fat- 
ed to wear the mitre of Chichester. 
He died in 1619, at the age of sev- 
enty-eight, having seen the deaths 
of Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., 
and Cromwell, and enjoyed the 
friendship of Izaak Walton, fisher- 
man par excellence, and of John 
Donne, clergyman and poet. After 
his death his poems went virtually 
unnoticed for a century and a half 
when they were brought to light 
only to sink back again into obliv- 
ion. One lyric however has refused 
to perish: 


THE LIFE oF MAN 


“Like to the falling of a star, 
Or as the flights of eagles are, 
Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy 
hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 


“Or like the wind that chafes the 
flood, 

Or bubbles which on water stood; 

Even such is Man, whose borrowed 
light 

Is straight called in and paid to 
night. 


“The winds blow out; the bubble 
dies; 

The spring entombed in autumn 
lies; 

The dew’s dryed up; the star is 
shot; 

The flight is past; and man for- 

got.” 














In Davison’s Poetical. Rhapsody 
(1602) appeared two lyrics by a 
poet whose name alone we know, 
Charles Best. Only a handful of 
his poems remain but one of these 
is so full of a grave charm that, 
nominis umbra though its author 
is, his name cannot fail to be known 
among the foothills of the Mount 
of Poesie. 


A SONNET OF THE Moon 


“Look how the pale queen of the 
silent night 

Doth cause the ocean to attend 
upon her, 

And he, as long as she is in his 
sight, 

With his full tide is ready her to 
honour; 

But when the silver waggon of the 
Moon 

Is mounted up so high he cannot 
follow, 

The sea calls home his crystal 
waves to moan, 

And with low ebb doth manifest 
his sorrow. 

So you that are the sovereign of 
my heart, 

Have all my joys attending on your 
will; 

My joys low-ebbing when you do 
depart, 

When you return, their tide my 
heart doth fill. 

So as you come, and as you do de- 
part, 

Joys ebb and flow within my ten- 
der heart.” 


The year James II. was deposed 
William Davenant died after an ex- 
citing life. An Oxonian, a drama- 


tist and a poet—as a godson of 
Shakespeare should be—he met 
with thrilling experiences on land 
and sea in behalf of the Stuart 
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cause. Though twice imprisoned 
Fate was on his side and when, 
despite the Puritan ban on the the- 
ater, he staged several of his plays 
at Drury Lane, Cromwell pretended 
to be unaware. Davenant wrote 
reams of leaden-footed verse (the 
folio edition of his works contains 
a thousand pages) and in all that 
morass only one flower grew. But 
its fragrance is imperishable, for 
the light of an unwaning dawn is 
in it. 


SONG 


“The lark now leaves his wat’ry 
nest, 
And, climbing, shakes his dewy 
wings, 
He takes this window for the east, 
And to implore your light, he 
sings: 
Awake, awake, the morn will never 
rise 
Till she can dress her beauty at 
your eyes. 


“The merchant bows unto the sea- 
man’s star, 
The ploughman from the sun 
his season takes; 
But still the lover wonders what 
they are 
Who look for day before his 
mistress wakes. 
Awake, awake, break through your 
veils of lawn, 
Then draw your curtains, and be- 
gin the dawn.” 


One age with Davenant but sur- 
viving him by almost two decades 
was John Hampden’s nephew, Ed- 
mund Waller, quondam student at 
Cambridge, member of Parliament, 
and, at twenty-five, a widower and 
millionaire. His royalist machina- 
tions in the Civil War brought down 
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on him a ruinous fine and exile, and 
his subsequent career reveals him 
as a coward and time-server. His 
poems reflect his shallowness but 
in the history of English verse they 
count heavily, for Waller sought— 
and achieved—regularity and 
smoothness, “elegance of diction” 
and “propriety of thought.” Ac- 
tually, he put fetters on the spirit 
of song which were not shaken off 
for over a hundred years, but he 
popularized the riming couplet and 
attained his reward. In middle life 
he and Cowley were deemed supe- 
rior to Milton and when he died in 
1687 he was considered the greatest 
of English poets. “Where are the 
snows of yester-year?” To-day 
Waller lives in one lyric, in passion 
pale, in form matchless. 


“Go, lovely Rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and 
me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to 


be. 


“Tell her that’s young 
And shuns to have her graces 
spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended 
died. 


“Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired; 
Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired. 


“Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee: 
How small a part of time they 
share 
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That are so wondrous sweet and 
fair!” 


Wordsworth and his friend Cole- 
ridge sounded the clarion call of the 
Romantic Revolt in 1798. Mentor 
and darling of the two was Charles 
Lamb, Thackeray’s “St. Charles,” 
the incomparable Elia, whose let- 
ters are so fascinating that Walter 
Raleigh, the Oxford Don, rated 
them above the Essays. Now and 
then Charles tried his hand at 
drama and at poetry and, though 
some of his lines (like the two 
final stanzas of “Hester”) shine 
with unspoiled beauty, it is by a 
poem laden with the tears of things 
that he has laid claim to Parnassus. 


THE Op FAMILIAR FACES 


“I have had playmates, I have had 
companions 
In my days of childhood, in my 
joyful school-days: 
All, all are gone, the old familiar 
faces. 


“I have been laughing, I have been 
carousing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my 
bosom cronies; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar 
faces. 


“I loved a Love once, fairest among 
women: 

Closed are her doors on me, I must 
not see her— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar 
faces. 


“I have a friend, a kinder friend 
has no man: 

Like an ingrate, I left my friend 
abruptly; 

Left him, to muse on the old fa- 

miliar faces. 
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“Ghost-like I paced round the 
haunts of my childhood, 

Earth seem’d a desert I was bound 
to traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar 


faces. 


“Friend of my bosom, thou more 
than a brother, 

Why wert not thou born in my 
father’s dwelling? 

So might we talk of the old famil- 
iar faces, 


“How some they have died, and 
some they have left me, 

And some are taken from me; all 
are departed; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar 
faces.” 


Poor Tom Hood! All the literati 
of his day knew and loved him but 
they could not save him from tuber- 
culosis or from the literary slavery 
required to provide for his family. 
He was a clever trifler, a profession- 
al humorist, and yet, by the irony 
of fate, his best poetry was of grave 
or tragic things. “The Bridge of 
Sighs,” “The Song of the Shirt,” 
and “Eugene Aram’s Dream,” once 
the stock-in-trade at “oratoricals,” 
now slumber in the limbo of all-but- 
forgotten verse while Hood’s strik- 
ing sonnet, “Silence,” the quintes- 
sence of his poetry, is known only 
to the rare anthologist: 


“There is a silence where hath been 
no sound, 
There is a silence where no 
sound may be, 
In the cold grave—under the 
deep, deep sea, 
Or in wide desert where no life is 
found, 
Which hath been mute, and still 
must sleep profound; 
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No voice is hush’d —no life 
treads silently, 
But clouds and cloudy shadows 
wander free, 
That never spoke, over the idle 
ground: 
But in green ruins, in the desolate 
walls 
Of antique palaces, where Man 
hath been, 
Though the dun fox or wild hyena 
calls, 
And owls, that flit continually 
between, 
Shriek to the echo, and the low 
winds moan— 
There the true Silence is, self-con- 
scious and alone.” 


There is no more tragic figure in 
English poetry than that of the 
peasant John Clare who, with scant 
education and no encouragement, 
produced poems that won the praise 
of discriminating critics. He mar- 
ried, but with neither strength nor 
inclination for farming, took to 
drink, lost his health, and eventual- 
ly found refuge in an insane hos- 
pital where he spent the last years 
of his life. It was in this living 
tomb, amazing as it may seem, that 
he wrote his finest verse. Although 
his “huge overburdening head” was 
not “the throne of productive 
thought” he wrote some striking 
poems one of which, in its beauty 
and grave and infinite pathos, bears 
the unmistakable mark of lyric 
genius. 


“I am! yet what I am who cares, 
or knows? 
My friends forsake me like a 
memory lost. 
I am the self-consumer of my 
woes ; 
They rise and vanish, an obliv- 
ious host, 
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Shadows of life, whose very soul 
is lost. 

And yet I am—lI live—though I 
am toss’d 


“Into the nothingness of scorn and 
noise, 
Into the living sea of waking 
dream, 
Where there is neither sense of 
life, nor joys, 

But the huge shipwreck of my 
own esteem 
And all that’s dear. 

loved the best 
Are strange—nay, they are stran- 
ger than the rest. 


Even those I 


“I long for scenes where man has 
never trod— 
For scenes where woman never 
smiled or wept— 
There to abide with my Creator, 
God, 
And sleep as I in childhood 
sweetly slept, 
Full of high thoughts, unborn. So 
let me lie,— 
The grass below; above, the vault- 
ed sky.” 


Macaulay was a master of prose, 
hard and glittering as burnished 
steel. In poetry his Lays, though 
dignified and spirited, are the voice 
of an “eloquent Philistinism” and 
have settled down to the pedestrian 
distinction of high school classics. 
Macaulay had his tender side re- 
vealed in his beautiful prose pas- 
sage on Monmouth’s grave and in 
“A Jacobite’s Epitaph” where we 
catch the accent of dignity, high se- 
riousness, pathos, and—all too rare 
in Macaulay—an imaginative sym- 
pathy for an unloved cause: 


“To my true king I offer’d free 
from stain 
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Courage and faith; vain faith, and 
courage vain. 

For him I threw lands, honours, 
wealth, away, 

And one dear hope, that was more 
prized than they. 

For him I languish’d in a foreign 
clime, 

Gray-hair’d with sorrow in my 
manhood’s prime; 

Heard on Lavernia Scargill’s whis- 
pering trees, 

And pined by Arno for my lovelier 
Tees; 

Beheld each night my home in 
fever’d sleep, 

Each morning started from the 
dream to weep; 

Till God, who saw me tried too 
sorely, gave 

The resting-place I ask’d, an early 
grave. 

O thou, whom chance leads to this 
nameless stone, 

From that proud country which 
was once mine own, 

By those white cliffs I never more 
must see, 

By that dear language which I 
spake like thee, 

Forget all feuds, and shed one 
English tear 
O’er English dust. 

lies here.” 


A broken heart 


Many-sided, dynamic, opinionat- 
ed, elemental, the crippled William 
Ernest Henley scored brilliantly as 
editor, critic, and poet. Like his 
friend and dramatic partner Steven- 
son (whose adulators he assailed 
after their idol’s death) he thrilled 
with the zest of life, and the fight- 
ing spirit of Stevenson’s “Aes Trip- 
lex” breathes through Henley’s “In- 
victus.” In the past two decades, 
however, Henley’s star has grown 
dim and his chance to live depends 
on a small sheaf of poems. Of 
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these the finest is one born in a 
golden languorous hour when the 
din of life was far away, its pulses 
low, and ultimate peace the dear- 
est of desires. 


MARGARITAE SORORI 


“A late lark twitters from the quiet 

skies: 

And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work 
ended, 

Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


“The smoke ascends 


In a rosy-and-golden haze. The 
spires 

Shine and are changed. In the 
valley 

Shadows rise. The lark sings on. 
The sun, 


Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the tri- 
umphing night— 

Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 


“So be my passing! 
My task accomplish’d and the long 
day done, 
My wages 
heart 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gather’d to the quiet 
west, 
The sundown splendid and serene, 
Death.” 


taken, and in my 


Some men are cursed with many- 
sided talents. Their interests are 
too varied, their gifts too ample; 
they possess everything but the ex- 
clusive passion into whose narrow 
channel goes the essence of their 
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individuality and their power. Such 
a man was Andrew Lang, critic, bi- 
ographer, poet, historian, translator 
and various other things beside, 
who dreamed of high achievements 
in poetry but found them always 
just beyond his reach. He pos- 
sessed grace, verve, charm, and an 
inalienable sense of romance 
wedded to a classic instinct for 
form, and yet his greatest bid for 
fame, the epic Helen of Troy, was 
a failure. Literature like life has 
its ironies: tucked casually away 
in the translation of the Odyssey 
(shared by him and Professor 
Butcher) is a sonnet Greek in its 
perfection but rich in the aroma of 
romance. His epic foundered, this 
sonnet soars. 


“As one that for a weary space has 


lain 
Lulled by the son of Circe and 
her wine 
In gardens near the pale of 
Proserpine, 
Where that Agzan isle forgets the 
main, 
And only the low lutes of love com- 
plain, 
And only shadows of wan lovers 
pine— 
As such an one were glad to know 
the brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air 
again,— 


- So gladly, from the songs of mod- 


ern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and 
feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of 
heavy flowers, 
And through the music of the 
languid hours 
They hear like Ocean on the west- 
ern beach 
The surge and thunder of the 
Odyssey.” 
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Handsome, keen of mind, a ra- 
diant presence, Rupert Brooke in 
early manhood met with unbroken 
successes. A graduate of Cam- 
bridge, he achieved a Fellowship; 
as poet he was acclaimed the most 
brilliant of the younger Georgians. 
He enlisted at the outbreak of the 
Great War and a few months later 
died of blood-poisoning at the age 
of twenty-seven. As the inspira- 
tion of enduring poetry in English 
the Great War was a failure; not 
half a dozen poems of conspicuous 
merit saw the light. Of these prob- 
ably the most perfect utterance is 
Brooke’s “Soldier,” gravely beauti- 
ful and restrained, in which patri- 
otism becomes one with the loves 
and dreams and memories of home. 


“If I should die, think only this of 
me: 
That there’s some corner of a 
foreign field 
That is for ever England. There 
shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust 
concealed ; 
A dust whom England bore, 
shaped, made aware, 
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Gave, once, her flowers to love, 
her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s breathing 
English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by 
suns of home. 


“And think, this heart, all evil shed 


away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no 
less 

Gives somewhere back the 


thoughts by England given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams 
happy as her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; 
and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an 
English heaven.” 


Our tale is told. You who read 
will recall other singers dwelling 
among the foothills of Parnassus 
whose one perfect song will defy ob- 
livion. If we pity them for having 
missed the ultimate heights let us 
bless them for having added a mo- 
ment’s perfect beauty, a single thrill 
of exquisite emotion, an instant’s 
sense of a divine harmony in life, 
to the souls of men. 



































KITCHEN ETCHINGS 


By MARGARET Davis JAFFE 


EEP down in the memory of 
this beginning housewife— 
clearer than all other memories of 
her three years of housekeeping— 
are pictures of the handmaidens, 
black and white, who have been her 
indispensable aid in making a 
home. Sometimes she reviews them 
as so many studies in psychology; 
or as figures of comedy not without 
their tragic cast; or as beings whose 
reactions to hours of extreme need 
have classified them sharply and 
forever as friend or foe. Above all 
does she feel that this small group 
of humans is one that she really 
knows. Twice the hours have been 
spent with them that have been 
spent with her nearest and dearest; 
and kitchen and nursery have 
proved laboratories whose test- 
tubes brought out strange traits of 
character—traits whose unescap- 
able study has exhausted vitality 
that once was bent to more profit- 
able ends. She frankly admits that 
her cooks have robbed her of many 
of her illusions—along with a good 
many other things. Yet not one of 
their long train but upon departure 
left her with an odd sense of loss— 
a reminder of the disconsolate wid- 
ower’s confidence to his lawyer: 
“No matter how mean a woman is 
you miss her when she’s gone.” 
Perhaps the first cook, like the 
first year, and the first baby, always 
remains the most poignant mem- 
ory. At any rate, an outstanding 
portrait in the housewife’s gallery 
is a study in sepia that remained a 
figure of mystery from beginning 





to end. Annie came as an enigma, 
maintained baffling reserves during 
the whole process of her amazing 
two-year evolution from slavey to 
flapper, and vanished with voodoo 
suddenness in the end. Her first 
appearance was during the house- 
wife’s first week of housekeeping, 
when very early one morning she 
stood poised uneasily on the apart- 
ment-house steps in the august 
study of a neighbor’s friendly but- 
ler. A small weazened colored girl 
of eighteen or so, with a face in- 
credibly dull and a dress incredibly 
drab—a frightened, stupid little 
nonentity. Nowadays the house- 
wife would turn away such material 
at the door. But then her bewil- 
dered helplessness was undiscrimi- 
nating. She was glad to have any- 
thing —rashly glad. Moreover, 
those were wartimes, and peak- 
prices prevailed. She mentioned 
wages that caused an instant’s wild 
flutter over the girl’s face; then 
there settled over it a deeper impas- 
sivity than ever. 

In an hour’s time Annie was in- 
stalled. Fresh from the country, 
her sole experience had been a few 
weeks’ work in a colored restaurant. 
She knew absolutely nothing of 
“white folks cooking.” Neither did 
the housewife. Desperately, step 
by step—and page by page—she 
sought to learn; to teach Annie as 
she learned. And lured by wages 
beyond her wildest dreams—re- 
sponding to that glitter of gold 
which was ever afterwards her 
mightiest influence — Annie bent 
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herself to the teaching with a 
dogged patience that rivaled the 
housewife’s own. 

Two months of dreadful mutual 
struggle. Then serious illness laid 
the housewife low, and Annie, 
thrown suddenly on her own re- 
sources, was responsible for the 
feeding of the master and the two 
trained nurses. Intensive training 
had had its necessary day but was 
now blissfully removed. Annie had 
her chance; and it marked the first 
milestone in her subsequent transi- 
tion from abysmal ignorance into a 
maid whose regularity and general 
superiority made her the envy of 
the neighborhood, whose dressy af- 
fluence made her a dark-town belle 
and whose secret humors have left 
baleful impress on the housewife’s 
disposition for life. 

By the time the household of two 
had moved from the apartment to 
its own suburban “hired house”— 
its walls pervaded now by a sense of 
thrilling expectation—by this time, 
the evolution was well begun. A 
smart red hat and a fur coat had re- 
placed Annie’s drab raiment of yes- 
ter-year. Night-school courses in 
millinery and arithmetic necessitat- 
ed her inconvenient withdrawal 
three nights a week before dinner. 
Telephone calls between “me and 
my girl-friends” or to and from 
“Wullie” punctuated every day. 
These last threatened to become a 
prelude to a really serious affair— 
only to be terminated abruptly, in 
spite of the housewife’s murmured 
warning, when an invitation to the 
movies met with the chilling, au- 
thoritative “Church would be best!” 

It was the housewife’s not infre- 
quent observation that Satan would 
finally bind Annie’s soul because of 
innate selfishness. But in outward 
ways her righteousness exceeded 
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that of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and the stern moralities of her 
country upbringing never deserted 
her. Sunday work of certain sorts 
always remained surrounded by in- 
vincible taboos. All suggestions 
pointing to casuistry, to compro- 
mise, met with the inexorable “I 
ain’t never been used to it!” Equal- 
ly inexorable was her turning off of 
all inquiries relating to what she 
considered her personal affairs. 
Speculation concerning her age al- 
ways evoked the coy response: 
“There ain’t no need to tell.” 

Months passed, and the little 
household reefed its sails in expec- 
tation of its great event. Annie had 
viewed the impending baby with in- 
difference so long as he was in the 
offing. She regarded him with suf- 
ferance in the hospital. But she re- 
sented him fiercely from the time of 
his first appearance in the house. 
Tasks performed in his behalf were 
accompanied with the grudging 
murmur: “I ain’t never given folks 
so much trouble when I was little.” 
She glowered darkly on the occa- 
sions when she was enjoined to 
watch over him. Still more omi- 
nous was her cry: “Oh, Miss Mar- 
garet, wouldn’t it a’ been awful if 
he’d been twins!” All efforts to in- 
voke Annie’s sense of proprietor- 
ship, of pride, were vain. And the 
housewife’s troubled question as to 
whether or not Annie was prepared 
some day to love a baby of her own, 
met with a retort touched with ex- 
tremes of dignity: “I wouldn’t keer 
to have one so long as I stays sin- 
gle!” 

Through the first baby’s first 
months of screaming colic, the 
housewife looks back on an Annie 
whose heel was planted on her neck 
with an ever-increasing ruthless- 
ness. What dark and subtle wrath 





























brooded over the household were 
the master late—and he was so of- 
ten late! For every retarded meal, 
with what grimness was there ex- 
acted from the housewife some Shy- 
lock’s pound of compensation. How 
like an automobile driven by a per- 
son whose foot stayed permanently 
on the accelerator did the house- 
wife feel nightly during dinner. 
How she trembled when she had 
company in ominous remembrance 
of a former dinner-party when An- 
nie had punished her for having 
guests by omitting to serve the main 
course to the two most distin- 
guished of them—hid by flowers 
and candles from the hostess’ view. 

The end came unexpectedly. On 
the eve of the family’s departure 
for a summer vacation, the house- 
wife discovered through pure 
chance the news of Annie’s impend- 
ing marriage. It was news that she 
reluctantly confirmed, adding a pro- 
viso that she expected to continue 
work. Great mental effort was ex- 
pended in deciding whether she 
wished her wedding gift to take the 
form of “something pretty” or a 
family Bible. The scales finally 
balanced in favor of Holy Writ. 
Vacation wages were advanced; 
amicable leave was taken at part- 
ing. The wedding was to take place 
during the housewife’s absence, at 
the home of the bridegroom’s moth- 
er, the bride to wear “a sky-blue 
steam-pleeted dress.” The Bible 
with illustrations and blank pages 
for family records, was ordered 
from afar, since the city did not af- 
ford one that met all the specifica- 
tions. This gift, along with others 
promised, was to be bestowed upon 
return. 

The housewife has never seen An- 
nie from that day to this. The ad- 
dress she gave led to a vacant house. 
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Her husband’s working address 
proved an equally vain clue. The 
only link is a hilarious voice out of 
space that called the housewife on 
the telephone the night of her re- 
turn, which proclaimed: “I is well, 
and I hopes you is all well, and the 
boy, too. And Miss Margaret, I’m 
sorry, but my husband he don’t 
want me to work no more. But I'll 
come over to see you, and get my 
present to-morrow.” The Bible still 
waits. And the housewife wonders 
whether Annie has eluded her be- 
cause of that most secret and baf- 
fling of Negro fears—the fear that 
“those white folks you’ve worked 
for so long, they thinks they owns 
you!” And wonders, and wonders 
further whether the day will come 
when Annie will realize the salt- 
soundness of her long-ago remark: 
“A woman never realizes how much 
her own money means to her till 
after she’s married!” Most of all 
does she wonder what life has done 
to this bundle of raw material—and 
whether marriage and maternity 
with their disillusionments and 
hard experiences, their educative 
stripes, are developing Annie’s heart 
as they have her own. 


Next in the household sequence 
was Alicia, fair but not exactly 
frail. She stayed only three months, 
but she will always stand out in the 
housewife’s memory with a certain 
brightness and _ tenderness — not 
with the buxom outlines of her ac- 
tual flesh, but with a ghostly sug- 
gestion of the girl she might have 
been. Should the housewife be 
present on that grim, recording day 
when the heavenly powers read sen- 
tence against Alicia as vain, deceit- 
ful, lacking in moral sense, heart- 
less towards her most sacred obli- 
gations—her one-time mistress 
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could not deny the counts, but she 
would still stretch out her hand to 
avert punishment. For Alicia came 
to her at a time of such poignant 
need; and at first she was so help- 
ful—so thrillingly kind. 

An unmarried mother of sixteen, 
the institution which sheltered 
Alicia and her child “lent” her to 
the housewife for a week to enable 
her to “catch up on her rest.” She 
will never forget her first impres- 
sion of Alicia as she was led to the 
kiddie-coop in the darkened nurs- 
ery that first night. The girl’s uni- 
formed figure showed the outlines 
of too early maturity. Her face was 
placid, with blue eyes under long, 
curling lashes, and a delightful 
voice of cooing notes, made for the 
singing of nursery songs. And 
straightway, from the first time he 
saw her, Red Shoes desisted from 
his shrieks. 

Never so long as she lives will 
the housewife forget the bliss un- 
speakable of her first night’s un- 
broken sleep in the five months of 
Red Shoes’ lifetime. Or her blank 
wonder, that first morning and aft- 
ernoon, when Red Shoes was placed 
in his carriage, moved briskly about 
the yard, given all manner of deft 
pokes and pats, and, finding him- 
self in the hands of an expert, 
ceased from his sobs to sleep in 
peace. What contrast to preceding 
twice-a-day orgies that left him 
awake, the housewife limp with 
backbreaking weariness, and the 
neighborhood divided between com- 
passion and amusement! 

Before the week was out the 
housewife had made up her mind to 
keep Alicia till Red Shoes was 
grown and married. From the first, 
it was all too evident that she want- 
ed to stay. As the days went by 
she showed less of her first pathetic 
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enjoyment of her new surround- 
ings. No longer did she seem like a 
caged bird poised on the verge of 
freedom—still with fear lest the 
door should swing closed. More and 
more did she blossom out; more 
and more did she seem like one’s 
own little girl who had never had 
her chance. The housewife shud- 
dered at the memory of that unes- 
capable experience that at sixteen 
had branded her young life with its 
irrevocable mark. But she seemed 
to love her baby—named after a 
movie-actress—and it used to give 
the housewife an odd pang to hear 
her sometimes say soberly as she 
lifted Red Shoes, crowing and joy- 
ous from his bath, “How I do wish 
Norma was nice and fat like this!” 

Ah, the housewife blames herself 
not a little for Alicia’s subsequent 
downfall. Nor does she count it 
against her that she lost some of 
her faith in human nature perma- 
nently through the experience. She 
herself tempted Alicia to deception 
when she invented a husband for 
her to satisfy curious neighbors; 
and deliberately sought her out 
young friends; and kept her secret 
as if it had been her own. In her 
zeal for Alicia’s rehabilitation, the 
housewife even went so far as to 
send her to a fashionable Sunday 
school in custody of the master. 
And when he handed her out of the 
automobile at the church door, he 
complained that her bow of dis- 
missal was that of a grand-duchess 
to a footman. Alicia had her grand 
moments—gleaned from the movies. 
The housewife continued to praise 
and encourage her and to do all she 
could to lessen the occasional look 
of a trapped creature that haunted 
her eyes. 

So for three months, and then 
Alicia lay down on the job. There 
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had been days when she complained 
of broken rest, remaining serenely 
in bed till nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. But the housewife remem- 
bered her own sleep-starved morn- 
ings not too long ago; and she was 
slow to pass on to Alicia the wrath 
of the master, whose nights had 
never been ones of broken rest. (In 
the beginning of Red Shoes’ reign 
had he not proclaimed: “I’d gladly 
help you—but I simply can’t carry 
on my work with broken sleep.’’) 
Comfortable masculine viewpoint— 
allied to that other viewpoint which 
averred in the face of the house- 
wife’s early tragic disclaimings of 
adequacy to her new responsibil- 
ities: “But you’re a woman!” 
Alicia’s malingering went on. 
Then one day the bomb fell. It 
came in the wake of a telegram 
from a distant city which said that 
Alicia’s father was desperately ill, 
and demanded that she come at 
once. Institutional permission had 
to be obtained before she could be 
allowed to go. How well the house- 
wife remembers her indignation at 
the superintendent’s suggestion that 
it might be a “put-up job”—how 
well she remembers the storm in 
Alicia’s eyes at the delay, her deep 
solicitude for her father, her anxiety 
to be off. Permission finally ob- 
tained, the housewife dispatched 
her charge with a good supper, her 
own best suitcase, and much good 
advice for traveling of the kind one 
would impart to one’s own little 
girl, embarking on a journey. 
Investigation has long since 
proved that Alicia sent that tele- 
gram to herself. Her object had 
been to go home for a visit, and then 
seek other work. She came back 
and found a place in a restaurant. 
Finally, she abandoned her baby at 
a time when it was very ill, and 
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went off with a sailor. Black marks 
are down against her character in 
the institution that befriended her. 
But at the Day of Judgment, the 
housewife will still remember 
nights of sleep and days of rest that 
were vouchsafed her when she had 
reached the margin of endurance; 
will remember, too, the music of a 
girl’s voice in soothing a wee, trou- 
bled David in the small hours of 
the night. Always, she will feel that 
there was enough good in Alicia to 
justify giving her another chance. 
And from her experience with her 
she has learned a deepened sym- 
pathy with wayward girlhood, a 
sympathy that would teach her the 
wisdom of discipline with her own 
little girl—if she ever has a little 
girl. 


After Alicia the handmaidens 
were many but shortlived. Black 
and white, competent and incompe- 
tent, good, bad and _ indifferent, 
what a changing host comes troop- 
ing through the mind. Strangers 
and sojourners were these, who 
mainly tarried for a week or for a 
day. The most pathetic memory is 
that of Lena—a little shrunken 
black, not unlike Annie before her 
transformation. Her first assign- 
ment was to clean Annie’s room. 
She soon came down to announce 
what was to her a commonplace, 
but to the housewife a tragic dis- 
covery. Hours later, the bed 
stripped, the drawers emptied, the 
room bare as a pine cell and reek- 
ing with carbolic, she laid down her 
bottle and brush, and turned from 
her handiwork to her mistress with 
the half-pitying, half-contemptuous 
murmur: “You sutn’y is one lady 
what’s afraid of chinches. Aijin’t 
never in my life seen no lady so 
*fraid of chinches!” 
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Later, as the requisitioned driver 
of a cart drove carefully away to 
the city dump all the contents of 
the room save its walls and floor, 
there sounded a wailing cry: “All 
them nice things I wanted so! An’ 
wouldn’t bother nobody in my 
house!” There still rings in the 
housewife’s ears her accusing la- 
ment, “’Tain’t right to throw away 
things that would do other people 
lots of good.” 

Came blooming Louise to linger 
for a week and Laura-by-the-day 
with her fur coat and her superior- 
ity complex. Came lumbering Grace 
and tall Anna and black Rose. And 
all went swiftly on their way be- 
cause they said the housewife’s 
work—that of a family of two in a 
bungalow—was too hard. If she 
had had time, the housewife would 
have pondered over what happened 
to families of four and six in larger 
houses. But in domestic life one 
does not wonder, one accepts. Aft- 
er a month she was quite willing to 
join in the chorus of the departed 
and proclaim that she found her 
own work entirely too hard. 

Virgilia came last, still lingers 
after a year, promises to continue 
on, although there is an “Andrew” 
in the offing, and her family, with 
the advent of a new baby, are will- 
ing to condone the past and take 
her home. But she would have to 
leave Cornelia behind. And the 
housewife feels sure that Virgilia 
will never leave Cornelia behind. 
She looks forward to many more 
months of oaring her way along the 
heavy stream of Virgilia’s turgid in- 
difference. And her private epitaph 
for household tasks accomplished 
in the face of it is the Shakespear- 
ean lament: “Th’ expense of spirit 
is a waste of shams.” 

At first sight Virgilia seemed not 
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too promising. She came from the 
same institution that had befriend- 
ed Alicia. The housewife will never 
forget her as she crossed the lawn 
in the moonlight—a bundled, 
stocky, peasant figure, her lashes 
glittering with tears and her face 
convulsed with weeping over the 
baby she had left behind to go out 
and support. For how many days 
and nights the tears flowed, quite 
publicly and unrestrained! Her 
mind hovered ever over the absent 
—not the present—cradle and Red 
Shoes roared the resentment he has 
since changed to approving love. 
She moved awkwardly about her 
unaccustomed environment; her 
body clung to the rough habits of 
her former life on a remote moun- 
tain farm. Her thought and speech 
retained their Elizabethan spacious- 
ness, their peasant idiom and in- 
flection. Her clumsy hands broke 
and blundered until her continual 
lament was “I done lost that 
trick—” or “I broke that trick.” 
Gradually she began to get her 
bearings. Gradually her tears les- 
sened as her baby thrived without 
her. Slowly—incredibly slowly— 
Virgilia commenced to learn. She 
still obtruded heavily from her sur- 
roundings. She still marveled over 
buying shoes that fit—she who had 
never had a pair of shoes save those 
purchased in bargain lots by her 
father and then brought home for 
distribution. She still talked the 
strange patois of the woods, ad- 
dressed Red Shoes as “the young 
un,” proclaimed that in appearance 
he had a “blemish of us all,” and 
at the end of his long day was wont 
to observe gloomily, “Boy, the way 
you acts you’d wear out a saint his- 
self.” And in the face of protest 
would only reaffirm obstinately, 
“He sutn’y would, Miss Margaret.” 





























To-day this cook and nursemaid 
carries on her end of things fairly 
well— otherwise the housewife 
would not find opportunity for pen- 
ning these memoirs of maids gone 
by. After a year of living together, 
the housewife frankly admits the 
abandonment of her earlier dreams 
of educating or elevating Virgilia. 
She confesses further that Virgilia 
has made far more subtle contribu- 
tions to her thought and speech 
than she has to Virgilia’s. But she 
no longer shudders at her coarse- 
ness; and she felt a pang of honest 
sympathy when the girl’s tears fell 
hot against the bar sinister, as she 
refused the kind uncle who had be- 
friended her when he came to in- 
vite her to his home. 

But save when some such renewal 
of old contacts brings the past vivid- 
ly before her, Virgilia does not grieve 
too much over that which is over 
and done. Independence and her 
own money are alike salves to her 
self-respect and her consuming in- 
terest. This last is a steadily in- 
creasing pile that she hoards jeal- 
ously. Not only are necessary ex- 
penses reduced to an irreducible 
minimum, but pleasures that de- 
mand any outlay whatsoever are 
excluded from her scheme of things. 
When the friendly little neighbor- 
hood church was finally blacklisted 
—in spite of the housewife’s urg- 
ings towards attendance, her care- 
ful Sunday arrangements that al- 
lowed for time to go—puzzled in- 
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quiry finally elicited the unwilling: 
“IT like to go there all right, Miss 
Margaret. The music’s pretty and 
the preaching’s grand. But they al- 
ways expect you to give them some- 
thing. And my money looks heap 
better to me in my pocket-book than 


it does riding around in _ that 
basket.” 
For the time being, Virgilia 


counts herself unemotionally in the 
family circle as one who belongs. 
The housewife hopes that she will 
continue to feel that way. And 
even as she hopes, knows that by 
to-morrow another caravan of 
strangers may be passing through 
her door. 

But Red Shoes will help her train 
them; and Red Shoes will discover 
the vulnerable spot that is in them 
all. As for herself, the housewife’s 
summing up of the relation that 
exists always between her and her 
handmaidens will be the recogni- 
tion that they are ever “sisters 
under the skin.” Her picture 
of them may be a composite, but 
the final impression is clear. 

And once a week, when “the wash 
lady” holds forth in the kitchen as 
she has for three years past, and 
“whatever help may be” gravitates 
inevitably there for social converse, 
there penetrates to the living quar- 
ters low words whose recurrent 
murmur is ever of “she.” And the 
housewife knows that they are talk- 
ing about her; and she wonders 
what they say. 




















LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT 


By D. H. MosELEY 


T is, perhaps, a fitting time to call 
attention to the fact that the 
poem “Lead, kindly Light,” now 
one hundred years old, was the 
direct outcome of Newman’s de- 
velopment during his Mediterra- 
nean voyage of 1832-1833, and to 
consider the appealing and little 
known life of Dykes, the composer 
to whom it owes much of its popu- 
larity. It will be remembered that 
John Henry Newman, Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, wrote the verses 
when the ship on which he was 
homeward bound was becalmed in 
the Straits of Bonifacio, and that 
John Bacchus Dykes, Vicar of St. 
Oswald’s, Durham, wedded them to 
the tune Lux Benigna which is said 
to have come into his head when 
he was walking through the crowd- 
ed Strand in the summer of 1865. 
Newman considered the voyage 
important in its effect on him and 
wrote accounts of it in the Apologia 
and in the notes for his Letters and 
Correspondence. ‘The passages in 
which he described it show that the 
man who sailed from Falmouth on 
the packet Hermes, December 8, 
1832, in company with Archdeacon 
Froude and his son Hurrell had un- 
dergone many changes before he re- 
turned alone the following summer. 
When he set out, although he was 
not yet thirty-two, he had been 
Vicar of St. Mary’s for several years, 
and had finished The Arians of the 
Fourth Century. He gave promise 
of the power which later would 
draw crowds to his sermons and 
shake Oxford to its foundations. 
He was not conscious of anything 





remarkable in himself, but exulted 
in his victories and mourned his de- 
feats in a normal fashion. He was 
serious, sensitive, scrupulous, self- 
centered, very loving, and possessed 
of a charm of which he was un- 
aware. 

In Hurrell Froude, who was also 
in orders, earnestness and insouci- 
ance mingled delightfully. His was 
a joyous, buoyant faith. He was, 
perhaps, more generous in his atti- 
tude to the beliefs of others than 
Newman was; he was certainly not 
so tormented by Puritanical uneasi- 
ness. 

It was but natural that, in the 
daily intercourse of travel, Newman 
should compare their tempera- 
ments, and the scrutiny to which he 
subjected himself was partly re- 
sponsible for the growth in self- 
knowledge for which this period of 
his life was remarkable. 

The contrast in their outlook was 
patent from the very beginning of 
the voyage. They were both elated 
by the itinerary, for they were lov- 
ers not only of St. Paul but also of 
Homer, and their ship was to be 
part of the time in the wake of the 
Apostle and to follow much of the 
fabled course of Ulysses. But how 
differently they adapted themselves 
to the Hermes! 

Froude, who confessed that boats 
were such a passion with him that 
they distracted him insufferably at 
his prayers, described the packet in 
a letter to John Keble as “a lubber- 
ly craft of 700 tons and engines of 
140 horsepower. When we are 
deepest laden we draw only 11 feet. 


























The bottom is as flat as a dish—” 
and he asserted, “We live splendid- 
ly on board, have a cabin each, cap- 
ital dinner and good company.” 
Newman, on the other hand, com- 
plained that his cabin was dark and 
his berth more like a coffin than a 
bed, and admitted that his side was 
sore with the rub-rub of the mo- 
tion, and that he was annoyed at 
night by the loud foot of the watch 
and in the early morning by the en- 
gine pipe on the deck and the wish- 
wash of half a dozen brooms. He 
might have found Froude unbear- 
able company if the latter, busily 
writing Keble that “stokers are the 
fellows that fire the engine,” and 
about the exquisite coloring of the 
great waves, had not succumbed to 
seasickness. But he must have re- 
flected that no matter what his rep- 
utation for asceticism, he was ex- 
cessively fastidious in comparison 
with his friend. 

They touched at Gibraltar, at Al- 
giers and at Malta, and then went 
into the Ionian Sea and coasted 
along the shores of Greece between 
Zante and Corfu, touching at Patras, 
olim Patrez, and spending hours off 
Ithaca. Then they went back to 
Malta where they left the Hermes. 
Thence they traveled to Sicily, to 
Naples and Rome together. Later, 
Newman returned to Sicily without 
the Froudes. 

Newman was a hardy traveler. 
Remember, it was winter, a century 
ago. There was no motor road to 
Segesta, no railway up Vesuvius, 
but he climbed to both, and under- 
took a difficult ascent in an unsuc- 
cessful effort to approach the crater 
of Etna. At Palermo, he sprinted 
from the quay to the town. He 
spent a night in an open boat in 
order to get to Syracuse, and there, 
having conned over Thucydides, he 
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visited the fortifications and the 
Fountain of Arethusa, and rowed 
up the Anapus to gather papyrus. 

He corresponded with his family 
and several friends, and perhaps no 
English writer save Pater has 
equaled him in an ability to portray 
distant mountains with their thou- 
sand blue and amethyst shades, the 
soft coloring of the Grecian coast, 
the spring verdure of Sicily, and the 
strewn gray ruins of the Appian 
Way. 

He wrote his mother that he en- 
joyed having time to record his 
thoughts as they occurred. In such 
leisure he wrote the verses which 
he had agreed with Froude to write 
at the rate of one a day. In these 
his mind is shown to be adventur- 
ing. At last he had the opportunity 
to ruminate and reason, to leave the 
printed page for a while and to 
think out matters for himself. He 
had been a thorough student and 
had stored up a great deal to think 
about. Now, with a sort of Sab- 
batical at his disposal, his mind 
came into its own. Familiar with 
the classics since childhood, a lover 
of Homer, Thucydides and Vergil, 
brought up on the Old and New 
Testaments and particularly inter- 
ested in St. Paul, a great reader of 
patristic literature, he was stimu- 
lated by the sight of the Mediterra- 
nean countries. 

He could not have had a more 
provocative companion than 
Froude, who was original and dar- 
ing and equally well prepared for 
the journey. They were congenial 


but unlike, and the give and take 
of their discussions must have been 
formative. 

Some critics have held that New- 
man had scruples about his preoc- 
cupation with the classics, and oth- 
ers that he traveled rapt in religious 
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contemplation and unmindful of 
ancient heroes. The first theory is 
based, apparently, on the Messina 
sonnet, which begins, 


“Why, wedded to the Lord, still 
yearns my heart 

Towards these scenes of ancient 
heathen fame?” 


But the very content of the poem 
should convince both groups of their 
error, for, prefaced with the line, 
Homo sum; humani nihil a me 
alienum puto, the verses have as 
their burden the joyful discovery of 
a legitimate “sympathy with 
Adam’s race.”” They seem to prove 
that Newman had already sloughed 
his Puritan’s cloak. A recollection 
of the classics was, of course, in- 
evitable, for Froude was reveling in 
tracking down what he considered 
evidences of Homer’s shortcomings 
as a geographer, and he was not the 
man to follow such a course with- 
out argument. 

No reader of the letters or the 
poems of the voyage can doubt that 
Newman had the journeyings of St. 
Paul frequently in mind. He also 
pondered the lives and teachings of 
the Fathers, of Clement, the “royal- 
hearted” Athanasius and the rest. 
In these last Froude had little in- 
terest, and there seems reason to 
suppose that the sense of loneliness 
in company which Newman had ex- 
perienced before he wrote the poem 
“Melchizedek” at Corfu, may be at- 
tributed partly to the fact that he 
and Froude had not always seen eye 
to eye. 

However this may be, “Melchize- 
dek” is marked by a new insight, a 
sort of quickened spiritual percep- 
tion, and it adumbrates his more 
mature work. In it there is a fore- 
taste of the heavenly-mindedness of 
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“Semita Justorum” and “The 
Dream of Gerontius,” but it gives 
no hint of the experiences which 
distinguish “Lead, kindly Light.” 
“Thrice bless’d are they who feel 
their loneliness,” he wrote of those 
who, because they cannot be satis- 
fied with human companionship, 
must seek divine, but he did not 
stress their inability to find of their 
own power. Between the time of 
writing this at Corfu, when he was 
with the Froudes, and the composi- 
tion of “Lead, kindly Light,” came 
the long stay at the Lazzaretto at 
Malta, the emotionally exacting visit 
to Rome, and his illness when alone 
in Sicily. 

When Newman wrote the Apolo- 
gia, he laid little emphasis on the 
impressions made on him by his 
first stay in Rome; more than thirty 
years had passed since that visit, 
and he had spent many months 
there in the meantime. But his let- 
ters written in 1833, when each 
spot was new to him, discover him 
in a state of excitement, perturbed 
and yet exalted. He was not at- 
tracted to the Catholic Church, but 
he was profoundly affected by the 
city that had cradled Christianity. 
He wrote, “I have felt quite abased,” 
and ascribed part of his feeling to 
the overwhelming size of the basil- 
icas, but that sense of littleness was 
not merely physical. He was stand- 
ing aside seeing things in perspec- 
tive, and, among other things, him- 
self. In Oxford, he belonged to all 
that was old and established: when 
he disagreed, he was still within the 
fold. In Rome, he was an alien, a 
stranger to a mighty system func- 
tioning without him, unmindful of 
him and yet appropriating every- 
thing that he loved best. His con- 
victions were not shaken there, nor 
were his opinions essentially modi- 
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fied, but, when he parted from the 
Froudes to return to Sicily accom- 
panied only by a servant, he was in 
an introspective mood. 

The primavera siciliana, beloved 
of Italians, was to have an abiding 
place in his memory. He consid- 
ered Sicily the most interesting pro- 
fane country save Egypt—its his- 
tory fascinated him—but spring- 
time there, for all its sunshine and 
blossoms, was forever associated 
with pain. 

In the light of after events, there 
is something prescient in the verses 
written in Taormina. One can im- 
agine him pacing the flowery ter- 
races, looking on snow-mantled 
Etna and the flashing blue Mediter- 
ranean, and wondering what lay 
ahead of him. He counseled him- 
self to remember these visions of 
beauty: 

“Store them in heart! Thou shalt 
not faint 

*Mid coming pains and fears, 

As the third heaven once nerved a 

Saint 
For fourteen trial years.” 


His trial years were to number 
many more than fourteen, and, his 
thirty-second birthday just behind 
him, the first of them was at hand. 

When he left Taormina, he went to 
Syracuse, and, en route from there 
to Girgenti (he had visited Segesta 
with Froude in March), he was 
stricken with fever and lay ill for 
three weeks at Castrogiovanni, the 
ancient Enna. A roving adventurer 
would have quailed at the thought 
of facing death in that remote Sicil- 
ian town, and home-loving Newman 
felt his isolation deeply. But he 
said later, in the Apologia, that he 
did not believe that he would die, 
that he felt that he had a work to 


do. He was perhaps upheld by this 
conviction, but his physical weak- 
ness was terrifying, and, when at 
last he reached the stage of conva- 
lescence, he was in sorry plight. A 
more objective man would have 
tried to avoid mental activity while 
recuperating his strength, and New- 
man might have done so, had he 
had an older person present to ad- 
vise him. As it was, he not only al- 
lowed his mind free rein, but even 
set himself to recording his thoughts 
in verse, and the weeks spent in Pa- 
lermo after his illness were pro- 
ductive of several of his most re- 
vealing poems. 

Granted the poetic gift, self-reve- 
lation reaches its height in poetry. 
Verse lives in one: it seldom springs 
forth in perfection: it is pondered, 
worked over; it is thus a part of self 
as quickly wrought prose rarely is. 

It is not often permissible to in- 
terpret a series of verses as a soul’s 
story. Here is the exception, for, 
what is implicit in the lines written 
toward the end of the voyage, New- 
man himself laid bare in later years 
as the trend of his meditations. The 
weary and fretful waiting described 
in “The Good Samaritan,” for in- 
stance, was vivid in his memory 
when he wrote the A pologia, and he 
admitted that the idea of having a 
task ahead, which pervades the 
poems on St. Paul, kept spurring 
him. 

It was June, the sirocco blew, the 
city was hot and deserted by Eng- 
lish visitors: set in the radiant 
Conca d’Oro, with Monte Pellegrino 
towering above it just as when he 
visited it in March and sprinted vig- 
orously from the quay, it was the 
same Palermo; but a different man 
had returned to it, a convalescent, 
thoroughly tired of himself and 
eager for news of a ship that would 
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bear him towards England. Some- 
times, perhaps, he regretted that he 
had undertaken the voyage, but it 
is probable that even then he was 
aware of what it had contributed to 
his development. Now, again, there 
entered what could be called the St. 
Paul motif, this time a surmise as 
to what might have happened had 
the Apostle stayed “in cot or learned 
shade” instead of venturing forth on 
his travels. 

Newman was much alone in Pa- 
lermo, and it was a period of spir- 
itual desolation, of interior loneli- 
ness. He longed for help, and, al- 
though he was positive that the 
Catholic Church could not give it to 
him, he turned again and again 
from the sultry streets into the cool, 
shadowy churches. There physical 
solitude, at least, was grateful rath- 
er than irksome, and he exclaimed, 


“O that thy creed were sound! 
For thou dost soothe the heart, 
thou Church of Rome!” 


And in the same poem, “The Good 
Samaritan,” he said of the Church, 


“There, on a foreign shore, 

The homesick solitary finds a 
friend: 

Thoughts, prisoned long for lack 
of speech, outpour 

Their tears; doubts in resignation 


end. 

I almost fainted from the long de- 
lay 

That tangles me within this lan- 
guid bay, 


When comes a foe, my wounds 
with oil and wine to tend.” 


But note that Catholicism was still 
a foe. He realized his need, but for 
the moment he was to have no aid 
save in blind hope. 


Is it too much 
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to suppose that he had experienced 
the beginnings of what St. John of 
the Cross would have called the 
Dark Night of the Soul? Was there 
a hint of what his own simple Eng- 
lish termed “a noughting’”? Any- 
way, when he finally sailed in an 
orange boat for Marseilles and was 
further tried by a calm off Sardinia, 
he knew himself as he had not be- 
fore. From out of the depths of a 
knowledge of his own insufficiency 
came the cry, “Lead, kindly Light.” 


In 1833 John Dykes was ten years 
old, and, while Newman, becalmed 
in the Mediterranean, was writing 
“Lead, kindly Light,” he was prob- 
ably at play in the garden of the 
Charter House at Hull or perched 
at the organ in his grandfather’s 
church. He was a merry, respon- 
sive boy, one of several brothers 
and sisters whose father and moth- 
er took them for long walks before 
breakfast or roamed the country- 
side with them in the afternoons. 
He liked to sing and to read music, 
and he connived with the ladies of 
the choir when they smuggled him 
into their midst; when he was or- 
dered out, he went with good grace, 
—and returned to play the organ if 
commandeered. The readiness to 
give of himself, the gaiety and lack 
of egotism for which he was re- 
markable in childhood, were char- 
acteristic of him in later life. 

In 1843, the year Newman re- 
signed the living of St. Mary’s, John 
Dykes went up to St. Catherine’s, 
Cambridge, arriving there for the 
visit of Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort. He slipped into 
King’s College Chapel, which the 
Queen was scheduled to admire, and 
with other students escorted Her 
Majesty from the chapel to her car- 
riage. The following Saturday eve- 
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ning, he went to Trinity College 
Chapel, and, before he left, he had 
been permitted to try its organ. 
Later, he found himself one of two 
undergraduates at a gathering of 
University celebrities, and when he 
discovered that he was the only 
man present not in academic cos- 
tume, ran to his rooms, donned his 
gown, and returned triumphant,— 
though perplexed by the problem of 
what songs would be appropriate 
for such a learned audience,—cer- 
tainly not John Parry’s “Nice Young 
Man” or other ditties with which he 
regaled his friends. 

Like Newman, Dykes had sisters 
for whom he could describe his con- 
quests. A young man is never over 
modest with his sisters, and the 
exuberance of Dykes’ letters home 
is delightful. He recounted a visit 
to London where he heard Jenny 
Lind sing (of whose voice he wrote 
solemnly that its charm could not 
be exaggerated); he told of rowing, 
and of conducting the orchestra of 
the Cambridge University Musical 
Society of which he was president. 

In 1848, he took orders and set- 
tled in his first curacy at Malton 
where he fell in love with Susan 
Kingston. The following year he 
was appointed to a Minor Canonry 
at Durham and then appointed Pre- 
centor of the Cathedral. The sole 
management of the choir fell to his 
lot, and there is something touching 
in his writing of a chorister whom 
he had had to thrash, “He is such 
a quaint, bonny lad. I am so fond 
of him.” Whether thrashing was 
partly responsible for the success of 
the choir or not one cannot say, but 
while he was Precentor, the choral 
service at Durham was considered 
the finest in England. 

There came a time when Dykes 
no longer read John Keble’s The 
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Christian Year alone every evening 
in the room that looked out over the 
West End of the Cathedral, for he 
married Susan Kingston and took 
her to live in Hollingside Cottage. 
They later moved to another house 
and, when Dykes was made Vicar 
of St. Oswald’s, to the Vicarage 
there, but he loved Hollingside and 
named for it the tune to which he 
set “Jesus, lover of my soul.” 

He took a great interest in the 
current revival of hymnody. Now 
and then he noted in his diary that 
a tune had come into his head dur- 
ing a walk in the country; later, he 
would mention writing the music 
and then trying it out on a Sunday 
evening with his children. It is 
pleasant to think that many of the 
hymns cherished by English-speak- 
ing peoples, such as “Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,” “Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
“O Paradise, O Paradise” and 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” 
were sung by these children whose 
interest he had so much at heart. 

He went on walking trips with 
his boys and girls, watched over 
them in sickness, shared their little 
triumphs: when his son rowed at 
Cambridge, the boat of Jesus College 
was “Ernie’s boat” in Dykes’ let- 
ters. They were equally fond of 
him and there is a suggestion of 
comradeship in their alluding to 
one of his favorite woodland re- 
treats as “The Inspiration Stone.” 

In 1858, he completed the music 
for the anthem so frequently sung 
in British cathedrals, “These are 
they which out of great tribulation.” 
But the time that he could spare 
from his parish work was not all 
devoted to composition, for he as- 
sisted Sir Henry W. Baker in the ed- 
iting of Hymns Ancient and Mod- 
ern. 

In 1862, he was instituted to the 
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living of St. Oswald’s. From the 
churchyard there he could see the 
lordly Cathedral and the River 
Wear and enjoy the view that he 
had loved since the first days of his 
life at Durham. But at St. Oswald’s 
he suffered keenly, personal sorrow 
over deaths in his family, and the 
bitterness of dissension with his 
ecclesiastical superior. Like New- 
man’s, his early training had been 
Evangelical, but, as the years wore 
on, and the High Church party wak- 
ened in the Established Church a 
longing for the old ritual, Dykes 
was affected. The majesty of the 
liturgy appealed to him, and he rev- 
eled in early services and a lighted 
altar. His brother Tom had become 
a Catholic and a Jesuit; that was 
one of his sorrows, and he had no 
inclination to follow him, but he 
was attracted by some of the medi- 
eval Latin hymns of the Catholic 
Church, and wrote music for “Jesu, 
dulcis memoria,” “‘Adoro te devote” 
and “Anima Christi” ; and he want- 
ed vestments and candles in St. Os- 
wald’s. From time immemorial the 
Bishops of Durham have had an eye 
to their prerogatives. Dykes’ bish- 
op was no exception. And he be- 
longed to the Low Church group. 
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But, if trouble was brewing in those 
quarters, Dykes was unaware of it 
when, at Leeds, August 29, 1865, 
he noted in his diary that he had 
that day begun to write out the mu- 
sic for “Lead, kindly Light.” 

The hymn was published in 1868 
in the Appendix to Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, and the English, who 
had loved the poem since it first ap- 
peared in the British Magazine in 
March, 1834, took it to their hearts. 

Both Newman and Dykes must 
have heard it sung very often when 
their own need for guidance was 
great. Newman’s hardest trials 
were behind him, but he was facing 
a lonely old age little suspecting 
that he would be made a Cardinal 
by the Church which had scarcely 
noticed him. Dykes, who refused 
to sign an agreement to forego cer- 
tain High Church practices, was de- 
prived of a curate by his Bishop, 
and exhausted himself in his par- 
ish duties; presently a shadow such 
as that which had fallen on the poet 
Cowper fell on him, but not before 
he had been to a magnificent serv- 
ice at St. Paul’s at which Liddon 
preached, and had noted in his 
diary, “They began with ‘Lead, 
kindly Light.’ ” 
































ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Apostle for Our Time 


By H. A. JuLes-Bots 


N the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Joseph de Maistre wrote 
with almost prophetic insight: 
“Some day the natural kinship be- 
tween religion and science will be 
realized in the mind of a man of 
genius; he will become famous and 
will put an end to the negative and 
destructive spirit which still lin- 
gers on from the eighteenth century 
into our own.”! 

If this man of genius has not yet 
appeared, we are witnesses none 
the less to a fact that prepares the 
way before him, the fact of a grow- 
ing interest in the philosophy and 
theology of St. Thomas. St. Thomas 
in his own day succeeded in mak- 
ing a synthesis that was beyond the 
power of Aristotle in ancient times 
and of Leibnitz in the modern era. 
Only in the thirteenth century has 
there been a satisfactory combina- 
tion of philosophy, science and 
faith. Since then science has ad- 
vanced prodigiously but philosophy 
has weakened and faith to-day lacks 
wings. Neither the nineteenth cen- 
tury nor, thus far, the twentieth 
century has produced a comprehen- 
sive mind to equal that of Leibnitz 
or Aristotle, not to say St. Thomas, 
though sophists and brilliant, super- 
ficial scholars have abounded. 

“Where to-day,” asks Pére Al- 
phonse Gratry, “shall we find the 
equal of Aquinas, that combination 
of genuine sanctity and great gen- 
ius? Where such spotless purity of 
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life together with such an ardent 
southern nature? Where are the 
solitude and silence—the cloister 
and the twelve brethren who 
searched, translated and copied for 
St. Thomas and were ready day and 
night to transcribe for him what- 
ever God might inspire?’”? 

To answer Pére Gratry in an iron- 
ical tone with a supercilious disser- 
tation about the superior enlighten- 
ment of our own age in contrast 
with the “dark ages” would be fu- 
tile. We simply do not possess the 
man of genius, the long desired 
leader. And yet perhaps the time 
has come when over against the 
vast confusion of contemporary 
thought there is to appear a group 
of earnest and determined workers 
guided by a sort of collective inspi- 
ration, who will prepare a twentieth 
century Summa, as a swarm of bees 
builds the honeycomb in accord- 
ance with a plan dictated through 
instinct by a superior wisdom. 

If we cannot have an individual 
of towering genius like that of the 
great Norman-Sicilian, we may per- 
haps place our hope in a group of 
distinguished thinkers such as M. 
C. D’Arcy, Jacques Maritain, Hefele, 
Ehrle, Mandonnet, Denifle, Olgiati, 
Sertillanges, De Wulf, Gilson, P. de 
Munnynck, Grabmann, Rousselot, P. 
de Bruyne, J. Maréchal, Durantel, 
Nys, Thierry, Michotte, who have 
done so much to propagate, explain, 
modernize (in the good sense), and 
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apply to our own needs the medi- 
eval doctrine—medieval but peren- 
nial—which contains the marrow of 
Christianity. 

If the miracle of the advent of an- 
other St. Thomas seems impossible 
to obtain, at least we see, growing 
everyday, neo-Thomism and, more 
numerous than ever, the neo- 
Thomists. 

This happy state of things we 
owe incontestably to the popes and, 
above all, to Leo XIII. His Encycli- 
cal “dterni Patris” (August 4, 
1879) is an accurate and splendid 
survey of Catholic doctrine and doc- 
tors, ending by the towering figure 
of the author of the two Summe2, 
embodying the philosophy of the 
Church. Pius X., Benedictus XV., 
Pius XI. confirmed the decision of 
their illustrious predecessor, per- 
sistently advising and ordaining 
that the Scholastic teaching, partic- 
ularly its most perfect expression 
as found in Aquinas, be considered 
the basis of sacred studies. Such a 
doctrine, “wisely taught would con- 
tribute,” the popes said, “to scien- 
tific investigations a marvellous in- 
crease of energy and a flood of il- 
lumination . . . To deviate from 
Aquinas in metaphysics especially, 
is to run grave risk.” Previously, 
in the fourteenth century, Innocent 
VI., who voiced the opinion prevail- 
ing in his time, declared, “His doc- 
trine exceeds all others.” Before 
him, John XXII., who canonized the 
conqueror of Averroism, proclaimed 
(March 1, 1318) in a Bull that his 
books were “miraculous,” adding: 
“He alone enlightened the Church 
more than all other doctors.” 


Aquinas is honored by the approval 
of more than sixty popes. There is 
hardly a Sovereign Pontiff who has 
not recommended him to students 
and teachers. The Councils, in their 





deliberations, placed beside the Bi- 
ble, the Summa Theologica. 

This universal esteem accorded 
by the popes to St. Thomas has a 
significance which one cannot fail 
to evaluate highly. It shows that 
the spiritual power which governs 
the Church—the Holy See—has al- 
ways decreed that unity of doctrine 
was as essential as unanimity in 
dogma and morals. 

For that matter the popes have 
always been the first to codperate 
with the saints; and the Christian 
bodies which do not recognize the 
supremacy of Rome do not have 
saints. The popes have unerringly 
recognized the saints, protecting 
them from savage attacks of 
criticism, misunderstanding and 
envy. Two years after his death, 
Francis of Assisi was, in holy haste, 
canonized by a pope, at once both 
friend and defender. Joan of Arc 
would never have been burnt at the 
stake if Cauchon had not lied to the 
ruling pope and if he had submitted 
the case to the Holy See, as de- 
manded by the Maid of Orléans. 
St. Thomas, during his life and aft- 
er his death, escaped the absurd 
condemnation for heresy, thanks 
only to his old master Albertus 
Magnus and to the popes who ad- 
mired and loved him. They were 
too wise to permit the self-styled 
Augustinians of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, who no longer well understood 
their master’s teaching, to discredit 
Aristotle along with the wisdom of 
the past, and to cause the teaching 
of the Gospel to flounder in senti- 
mentality and illuminism. 

The Church appeals to all man- 
kind; she must have a philosophy 
fundamentally sane, virile, close- 
knit, positive, a union of reason and 
experience, and hence capable of 
conducting the disciple infallibly to 
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the point where he will find a new 
light leading him to the summits of 
faith. Such a guide, as Dante recog- 
nized, was indeed the “great dumb 
ox of Sicily”; and if there were oth- 
ers, there was none better. 

What is true yesterday is still 
more true to-day. 

Against the universal heresy we 
have to oppose a kind of tactical 
concentration akin to that which 
was imposed upon us during the 
World War—a united front under 
one command. Never has the spir- 
itual battle been more intense or 
more stubborn. Unquestionably we 
need an indomitable leader, in this 
case a saint, to obtain, with God’s 
help, the final victory. Timeo ho- 
minem unius libri, the ancients 
said; now we Christians may gladly 
add that, if this one book be the 
Summa Theologica, we shall be not 
only redoubtable but invincible. 

Of a truth, we must not be servile 
imitators of the Angelic Master. We 
must not lose our own specific tem- 
perament or renounce the scientific 
acquisitions, innumerable since the 
thirteenth century. Were he living 
to-day, St. Thomas would undoubt- 
edly modify many details and per- 
haps a part of the structure of his 
intellectual monument. Still it be- 
hooves us to make our own, as com- 
pletely as possible, his ideas, his 
method and his outlook, in order to 
fertilize the modern world with his 
substance. We assert with Mari- 
tain: 


“Truth does not flow away with 
history, and the spirit does not dis- 
integrate. There are stabilities not 
of inertia but of spirituality and 
life; intemporal values; eternal ac- 
quisitions. Time is in the eternal 
like a gold piece in the clutch of the 
hand; and the mind is above time.” 
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This distinguished professor at 
the Institut Catholique of Paris cor- 
rectly thinks that the modern mind 
is sick and that St. Thomas is its 
preordained savior. When he calls 
him the “common doctor,” he 
means at once the instructor for all 
and also the spiritual physician. 

In his book, The Angelic Doctor,* 
recently translated, this fervent and 
gifted Thomist utters a_ well- 
grounded critique on the specula- 
tive mind, as it too often masquer- 
ades to-day. We may easily detect 
what and whom the author means 
when he alludes to “the fluid jelly” 
called “Becoming” or “Evolution,” 
which is now substituted for the 
notion of “being.” Soberly does he 
rail at that “strange fear of appear- 
ing naive or barbarous,” which seizes 
certain notorious thinkers, “if they 
do not suspect every first principle 
and rational demonstration.” Well, 
Maritain is not the only one to be 
amazed at the novel philosophical 
interlude. To-day, strong logic, 
clear and definite judgment yield 
to a sort of deliquescent play where 
are confusedly mixed instinct, im- 
agination, pseudo-intuition, and as- 
suredly visceral emotions with li- 
bido unbound! According to read- 
ers of Maritain’s book, such proc- 
esses characterize the modus oper- 
andi of Bergson, of his disciple 
Edouard Leroy, of the eloquent 
Blondel, and others whose real tal- 
ent remains, willingly or not, the 
prisoner of Kantian subjectivism 
and of an ideality more Hegelian 
than spiritual. It is time to oppose 
the Koran of the neurasthenic by 
the Gospel of Christ and of His 
humble and divine servant, Thomas. 
It would be imprudent, however, to 


sJacques Maritain, The Angelic Doctor: The 
Life and Thought of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh-The Dial Press. 
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break down the bridges between the 
world, as now it is, and reason as it 
eternally was and will be. 

We must always remember that 
we belong to this same world and 
we would be still more partakers of 
its errors, did we not have the won- 
derful privilege of having been 
brought up as Christians. In con- 
sequence we should use the existing 
bridges and if possible devise new 
ones to facilitate expeditions into 
intellectual provinces and realms, 
still pagan or returning to pagan- 
ism. The intensity of Maritain’s 
conviction may help to stimulate 
the will of those who already are 
potentially aflame. But we have to 
cope with still other temperaments 
with whom perhaps a conciliatory 
method is more fitting, and for the 
necessary instruction of this large 
multitude of scholars, we warmly 
recommend the winning and de- 
lightful book of Father M. C. 
D’Arcy, Thomas Aquinas.* 

This Jesuit Father has done much 
in England and especially at Ox- 
ford to revive interest in Scholastic 
philosophy. Quite legitimate there- 
fore is his claim to present, as sym- 
pathetically as he can, the unity of 
Aquinas’ majestic doctrine, and its 
developments in the light of its 
fundamental principles. At the 
start he defeats the chief and most 
specious objection, namely, that the 
author of the two Summas, being 
primarily a Christian apologist, his 
attitude of mind remains incompat- 
ible with the serenity of the real 
philosopher. “The sole considera- 
tion for the reader,” answers Father 
D’Arcy, “is the truth or the false- 
hood of St. Thomas’ assertions and 
arguments . . . Now this can be de- 
cided only by experiment and I have 
no doubt that St. Thomas would 
Little Brown & Co. $3.50. 
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have wished to abide by this test.” 

Never pedantic, Father D’Arcy’s 
style can hardly be equaled for its 
grace and limpidity. His are two 
rare gifts, sympathy and clarity 
which make for comprehension. 
For instance, after having evidenced 
the tranquillity and spaciousness in 
the writings of our philosopher; 
his absolute abhorrence of self-ad- 
vertisement, lack of envy, his will- 
ingness to learn and quote from 
others and, even in his criticisms, 
his generosity; after having shown 
how he was at peace with himself 
and all who seek the truth,—after 
all this, the smiling commentator 
confesses that the extreme modesty 
of this genius and his continuous 
objectivism renders him sometimes 
“dull reading.” And he adds: “To 
meet a quotation from St. Augus- 
tine is like the sight of a silver trout 
in a clear stream.” On page 12, he 
pleasantly calls Aristotle a “maitre 
d’armes.” Or again, explaining 
how the human soul, though it be 
the “form” of the body, is not con- 
fined, as the material forms, to a 
circumscribed space and time, he 
writes: “Like the fish in the sea of 
Salamis it can leap above the wa- 
ters to greet the rising sun.” This 
“leap” is what we denominate clair- 
voyance, telepathy, and higher, the 
genuine visions and auditions of the 
saints. 

However, Father D’Arcy’s proce- 
dure is strictly scientific. After the 
example of Taine, he delights in 
creating an atmosphere and in 
drawing an appropriate inspiration 
from the “milieu.” He wants to 
equip the student from top to toe; 
then, before approaching the phi- 
losophy, he introduces him into the 
speculative bias of the philosopher. 
His chapter, entitled “The Mind of 
St. Thomas” is quite an initiation. 
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After having removed by degrees 
the inevitable obstacles that a culti- 
vated modern student encounters in 
exploring this medieval and gigan- 
tic mind, Father D’Arcy offers the 
key to this cathedral of wisdom, the 
diamond foundations of which are 
“the First Principles of Knowl- 
edge.” Against them did not pre- 
vail the assaults of confederate 
sophists from all races and cen- 
turies. I said, we have the key; but 
actually we hold more than that— 
a kind of blest talisman. We feel 
near us the high and potent image 
of the builder of the basilica him- 
self. Him Father D’Arcy has called 
forth, after the manner of those 
primitive painters of olden times; 
they, through a figurative back- 
ground of landscapes — paysages 
d’4me—succeeded in detecting the 
subconscious and conscious charac- 
ter of their portraits and still more 
in revealing, by analogy and sym- 
bol, the super-consciousness. 

How to sum up in a few para- 
graphs this dense epitome of a doc- 
trine, vast and towering by succes- 
sive degrees like the three worlds it 
contains! If Dante composed a 
Divina Comedia, Aquinas mapped 
a sort of “Humana et Divina 
Tragedia” in didactic form. The 
intellectual drama of being, the 
spiritual epos of the creation and of 
the Creator, such is the theme equal 
to none other. And this metaphys- 
ical poem is no dream, no weak and 
inchoate figment of the imagina- 
tion, no Vorstellung, as the Ger- 
mans put it; on the contrary it dis- 
plays reality itself and order, both 
more exalting in their sober flight 
than the best plotted myth or fic- 
tion. It is a kind of experimental 
and logical science applied to “be- 
ing,” a super-science if you choose; 
for the self-styled science of to-day, 
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the material one, belies the science 
of yesterday, and incurs the risk of 
being overthrown by the science of 
to-morrow, whilst a thing once 
true is true for ever. Notwithstand- 
ing their austerity, poems they are 
indeed, those two Summez of 
Aquinas, poems in the etymological 
and fundamental meaning, because 
they manifest the mind in act, they 
exhibit the offspring of the highest 
reason. This creative and subli- 
mating power corresponds to the 
Aristotelian poietikos nous inter- 
preted by St. Thomas as the active 
intellect, intellectus agens; but we 
could translate poietikos literally by 
poetical. And that is why I have 
said that St. Thomas, transported 
to the altitudes of the mind in or- 
der to better describe them, is, even 
when he does not write sacred 
songs, like Tantum ergo Sacramen- 
tum, a poet of the richest vein and 
of transcendent inspiration. 

In De Spiritualibus Creaturis (a. 
10) this “studiorum duz” declares: 
“The light of the active intellect is 
immediately impressed into us by 
God; and following it, we distin- 
guish the true from the false, the 
good from the evil.” In that sense, 
“the intellect cannot deceive” (in- 
tellectus non potest esse falsus), he 
said, and “any one who errs, he, as 
to the point in which he is mistaken, 
does not understand.” As ever a 
Thomist, Bossuet asserts: “Certain 
it is that the understanding (l’en- 
tendement) when purged of its vices 
and verily attentive to its object, 
will never err.” St. Thomas him- 
self in the ensemble of his doc- 
trine, offers an example of the va- 
lidity of this tenet. 

Still we have to proceed warily 
and remember that, though the in- 
tellect be prone to achieve marvels, 
nihil est in intellectu nisi prius 
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fuerit in sensu. At his birth, man 
starts in the vast world as a beggar 
with the empty bowl of his five 
senses. Yet he has a sixth sense, 
the inner one, which listening to a 
secret monitor numbers, arranges 
and multiplies the wealth collected 
from outside and piled up penny by 
penny. Or if you prefer, knowledge 
is a sort of wedding. We may con- 
sider the concept and even the new 
idea we have got, like a child which 
takes after two parents: The intel- 
lect that needs the phantasm and 
the phantasm that would remain 
“earth-bound” without the intel- 
lectus agens. Nevertheless the mind 
is not restricted to phenomena, “but 
passes beyond them and through 
them to the nature of reality.” This 
leap is executed thanks to this 
poietikos nous, the old name of the 
super-conscious. In advance, Con- 
dillac, the sensualist (eighteenth 
century), and Malebranche, the vi- 
sionary in God (seventeenth cen- 
tury), were corrected and set right 
by the Christian Aristotle of the 
thirteenth century. 

This philosopher of reason and 
facts admits that we should begin 
with doubt. In III Metaph. Lect. 1., 
he concedes that “metaphysics be- 
ing concerned with the general con- 
sideration of truth, to it therefore 
also belongs general doubt about 
truth.” Still he would not have 
thoroughly approved of Descartes’ 
course of procedure. By this sen- 
tence, St. Thomas does not claim 
that doubt ought to be maintained 
as a methodical attitude. He sim- 
ply advises us to preserve a nat- 
ural caution when we deal with 
people, things and ideas. It is 
our duty to test everything, even 
“first principles,” and see whether 
they are true or not. Father 
D’Arcy notices how near to ag- 
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nosticism St. Thomas takes his 
rise, as a philosopher. “He is only 
saved from it by his profound con- 
viction that however vaguely and 
abstractly and imperfectly reality 
deploys out before the mind, it is 
nevertheless the nature of what it 
is and can be, and we have only one 
law at least of its nature, namely 
identity.” 

On this foundation, very frail at 
first glance,—the principle of iden- 
tity and contradiction—the disciple 
of Albert the Great builds up his 
massive system. But the corner 
stone proves to be immovable. 
From the beginning to the end of 
time, common sense, which is a part 
of natural revelation, firmly be- 
lieves that what is, is. Despite 
Hegel’s sophistry, the same thing 
cannot be predicated, at the same 
time, as existent and nonexistent. 
Either in affirming or in denying, if 
we speak soundly, we are dealing 
with truth. “It is of the very na- 
ture of the intellect to know the 
real.” Such an axiom tears away 
the veil that hung too long over the 
modern mind.. 

Here one observation is inevitable. 
Is it henceforth possible disdain- 
fully to discard St. Thomas from 
the philosophical clan? He is not 
a “dogmatist” nor a mere Christian 
propagandist. He encountered the 
same obstacles as the thinkers of all 
times. If he overcame them, it was 
by force of his reason and the su- 
preme sanity of his intellect. What- 
ever the greatness of a Spinoza, a 
Kant or a Hegel, in certain respects 
they gave way. The weakness of 
the first was to fall into pantheism. 
The second, on the pretext of the 
natural limitations of our mental 
constitution, made of the reality of 
the universe something unattain- 
able. The third confused the false 
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and the true, the good and the evil 
so hopelessly that he regarded them 
only as elements of a monstrous and 
inadmissible synthesis. In so do- 
ing, these exceptional thinkers did 
not go beyond the common sense of 
mankind, rather, they vitiated it. 
With the best intentions, they la- 
bored methodically to bring on 
chaos. If I am a Spinozist, I cannot 
distinguish myself from a god who 
is no more god thanIam I. If Iam 
a Kantist, I live in the mists of a 
dream where other creatures and 
things are no more than the suppo- 
sitions of my mind; I am like the 
spider in its web, the filaments of 
which come from its own substance. 
Am I Hegelian? I have no other 
guide in philosophy or morals than 
my own pride. These illustrious 
sophists, potent in many other as- 
pects, failed in the main principle. 
They misconceived the “First Prin- 
ciples” of St. Thomas, and hence 
fell below the average man who held 
to them. The latter judges sanely 
and in a way irresistibly. There is, 
he says, a Being of beings, and if I 
derive my life from Him, I am, none 
the less, unidentifiable with Him. 
Next, if this God exists, He cannot 
have given me nerveless and decep- 
tive faculties, on the contrary He 
has made me share the goodness 
and truth of His universe. Finally, 
I know that virtue is not vice, that 
falsehood is not truth. I know it 
with all my consciousness and all 
my being. Those who think other- 
wise have in them something mor- 
bid, even though they have the 
widest reputation and the most per- 
suasive talent. 

The cry of this normal man, sti- 
fled by the sophists, has found his 
magna vox in the philosophy of St. 
Thomas. That is why a great sigh 
of relief has filled the breast of man- 
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kind with the renaissance of this 
teaching. M. Maritain is right, St. 
Thomas is the great doctor of the 
spiritually sick. The world has not 
lived by these erroneous systems; 
it has lived in spite of them; it has 
lived more or less well, rather less 
well. May it decide to live fully and 
sanely at last, lending its ear to the 
voice of him who brings humanity 
back to itself! 

But “the Apostle of the Mind” is 
not content with bringing back to 
us the normal use of our powers; 
he incites us, as Nietzsche has said, 
to surpass ourselves. To surpass 
ourselves not in deforming our- 
selves, as the modern Zarathustra 
would, but in reforming ourselves 
by receiving what he calls the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, that is to say, the 
supernatural life. God creates us a 
second time by His grace and the 
merits of Jesus Christ. That is 
theology succeeding philosophy. 
This supernatural life is not at vari- 
ance with what is best in the nat- 
ural life. Theology, far from being 
opposed to human reason, raises it 
to a higher plane, from where it has 
a wider view and where it can per- 
ceive its true end. The philosophy 
of the sublime doctor, optimist if 
ever there was one, leads us to hap- 
piness. But what is this happiness? 
His theology shows us that it is the 
Beatific Vision, supreme and per- 
fect joy, and, so to speak, the ulti- 
mate vocation of all men. 

Consequently Aquinas’ practical 
and speculative wisdom embraces 
man as a whole, it covers the earth 
and opens heaven; it is the only sys- 
tem which causes the complete gam- 
ut of our being to vibrate with its 
undertones. It speaks to the hum- 
ble and to the great and all we are 
essentially both lowly and mighty 
by the constitution of our soul, 
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which, “being on the boundary line 
between corporeal and incorporeal 
substances, is dwelling, as it were, 
on the horizon of time and eternity” 
(Summa Contra Gentes, Il, 81). 

Creatures of two worlds, we hang 
half way between body and spirit, 
on one side kin to the animals of the 
earth, on the other, neighbor to the 
angels, who are illumined from 
within because they directly reflect 
the divine. Just as St. Thomas rec- 
onciles us with the creation below 
and above, he also finds the link 
between biology, philosophy and 
theology. As Father D’Arcy wittily 
says, we hit surprisingly at “one of 
the most famous concordats be- 
tween philosophy and the Christian 
religion.” 

Furthermore, the “Apostle of the 
Mind,” to employ Jacques Mari- 
tain’s expression, is responsible for 
other “concordats” or “concord- 
ances,” not in the least less mem- 
orable. For instance, his metaphys- 
ical biology fits in almost to perfec- 
tion with modern scientific experi- 
mentalism, psychophysiology and, 
above all, applied psychology and 
psychotherapy. Laboratory experi- 
ments verify the peripatetic and 
Aquinian postulate of the human 
composite, to wit, that man is not a 
mere soul or a mere body, but both 
soul and body, “conjoined so as to 
make one being.” Truth does not 
contradict itself, be it recorded in 
philosophy, in theology or in honest 
scientific experiment. 

All this does not prevent Tho- 
mism from being the measure and 
the rule adopted by the great mys- 
tics, like St. John of the Cross, 
Ruysbroeck, Master Eckart, not for- 
getting Tauler and Suso who be- 
longed to the same Dominican Or- 
der. To all of them, “the cold in- 
tellectualism of St. Thomas proved 
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a word of life.” There is a book un- 
written as yet, which we would like 
to read one day, with such a title 
perhaps as “the Mysticism of St. 
Thomas.” A saint he was, thus en- 
joying the rich inner harvest of 
prayer, revelation, fertile tears, 
miracles, meditation, contempla- 
tion. The gifts of the Holy Ghost 
were abundantly bestowed on him; 
he had supernatural interviews with 
the Apostles Peter and Paul; he 
heard the Divine Voice. Though 
warily guarded against any rash as- 
sumption, he writes: “Necessitas ra- 
tionis is defectus intellectus.” (The 
necessity of reason is a defect of 
the intellect.) For him, intellect 
and reason are degrees of the same 
soul-power, “still they are distinct 
as the perfect from the imper- 
fect.” 

The “Doctor of Truth” sets rea- 
son and especially its discursive 
and argumentative inquiry in the 
lowest rank of the intellectual proc- 
ess. Most often he writes, Father 
D’Arcy remarks, “as though there 
must be higher modes of knowing.” 
Intuition, inspiration, prognosis he 
does not deny, but looks at them as 
privileges of the higher mind or 
super-consciousness, and not, as it 
is the fashion nowadays, as sub- 
conscious upshots or a resurgence 
of the animal instinct improved in 
man thanks to a kind of “evolution 
créatrice.” To speak a modern 
idiom, he lived through personal 
facts, his “religious experience,” 
but without the phantasmagoria of 
the imagination and the disorder of 
the senses. He went high enough 
to receive the Divine Afflatus. That 
is one reason among many why he 
was denominated “the Angelic Doc- 
tor.” Those whom he called spiri- 
tuales creature collaborated with 
him. 














OPINION 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


HE was a queer girl, 
Everybody said. 
They asked me to tell her 
That her mother was dead. 


Thin and dark and homely, 
In a plain dark dress, 
She stood there stiffly 
And shrank from my caress. 


So at last I told her: 

She spoke not a word 

But stood there stiffly. 
Had the poor child heard? 


Then I saw her hands... 
And I knew that she 
Realized too well 

Her tragedy. 


Hands that were twisting 
And tense with pain— 
That piteously trembled 
Again and again. 


Here was a sorrow 

Too deep to be shown— 
Too dreadful to witness. 
I left her alone. 


“A queer girl—and stupid,” 
Everybody said. 

“Not to shed a tear 

When her mother’s dead! 


“Wonder if she’s sorry— 
Or even understands... 
Oh, consummate anguish! 
Oh, tortured hands! 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E ethics of big business are not 

always what they are cracked 
up to be. In saying this I do not im- 
ply that big business men as a class 
are more consciously dishonest than 
the general run of men; they simply 
accept the customs of the times. It 
has become just as commonplace, in 
this feverish age of material prog- 
ress and mass production, for the 
less scrupulous to buy their way to 
security and success, as it is for the 
dishonest politician to buy his way 
to political power. And as “noth- 
ing succeeds like success,” the in- 
tentionally honest are prone to be- 
lieve that whatever methods seem 
“customary,” are correct if they 
succeed. And such men are fre- 
quently astonished when you sug- 
gest that a certain course of action 
may be unethical or immoral. They 
of course assume that everybody is 
doing it. For it is very widely be- 
lieved and taught, in our day and 
generation, that economic and busi- 
ness problems have nothing to do 
with moral problems. 

—Joun Moony, The Long Road Home. 


The Communist party has little 
resemblance to a political party in 
the ordinary sense of the word. It 
is a voluntary organization only in 
the same sense as is a religious or- 
der. Its members are bound by a 
rigid and impersonal discipline, but 
they are not the servants of the 
state, for the state itself is their in- 
strument. It is true that they re- 
gard themselves as the represent- 
atives and trustees of the proleta- 
riat, but it would be a great mistake 





to suppose that they think it their 
business to obey the wishes of the 
working class, as the democratic 
politician fulfils the mandate of his 
electors. The proletariat they 
serve is a mystical entity—the uni- 
versal church of the Marxian be- 
liever—and the actual populace is 
an unregenerate mass which it is 
their duty to guide according to the 
principles of the true faith. The 
Communist is not a representative 
of the people: he is the priest of an 


idea. 
—CHRISTOPHER Dawson, in The American 
Review, April. 


To say that the twenties failed to 
express themselves seems paradox- 
ical, for that clamorous and pro- 
testing period specialized in self- 
expression. But was it effective, 
except as a safety-valve is effective 
in blowing off high and dangerous 
pressure? A chorus of dissonances, 
whistles blowing day and night, 
high and low, with no rhythm and 
no harmony—that is the impression 
the literature of the twenties leaves 
upon the memory. Plenty of steam, 
plenty of noise, and a highly satis- 
factory discharge of pent-up pro- 
tests, but, now that it is all over, a 
recollection chiefly of burst inhibi- 
tions, vociferous descriptions of 
confusion worse confounded, ex- 
periment run riot, and a hurry to 
get anywhere so that it should be 
away from the nineteenth century. 
The flat truth is, that as our eco- 
nomic system was practised with 
the idea of production as an end in 
itself, so our literature was prac- 
tised with the idea of self-expres- 
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sion (and its corollary, observation) 
as an end in itself. 


—Hewnry Seiwex Cansy, in Saturday Review 
of Literature. 


Economic ambitions and _ inter- 
ests, either alone or entertwined 
with other factors, have always 
been among the principal causes of 
wars. The form which the danger 
takes now, however, is relatively 
new. It is no longer mainly a dan- 
ger of the forcible occupation of 
new lands, as in the period of the 
great migrations: or the seizure and 
exploitation of colonies; or the par- 
titioning of an undeveloped coun- 
try into spheres of influence— 
though recent events remind us that 
these cannot be definitely relegated 
to past history. Overwhelmingly 
more important is the struggle for 
world markets and the use which 
national Governments, in order to 
assist their nationals in that strug- 
gle, make of their power to tax and 
subsidize, to exert political pressure, 
to impose import and export duties. 
This is the distinctive danger, and 
the most fundamental international 
problem, of the age in which we 
live. 

—Sim Arruur Sater, in Harper’s, May. 


Historically the Christian church 
has been strongest at the periods of 
its greatest numerical weakness. 
One frequently hears the First Cen- 
tury referred to as the golden age of 
Christianity. At the present mo- 
ment a good many communities 
here and abroad are being stirred 
by an evangelical movement whose 
converts describe themselves as the 
“First-Century Christian Fellow- 
ship” and whose aim is to recapture 
the vital religion that characterized 
that early period. It is safe to say 
that such a movement, if it suc- 
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ceeds, will either be exceedingly 
small or decidedly disruptive. The 
Christianity of the First Century 
was both. There was no shadow- 
boxing in that period of the 
church’s history. A prominent 
American sociologist has summa- 
rized the twenty-five stands at vari- 
ance with the accepted thought and 
practice of the Roman world. And 
Rome, which laughed off many 
things, could not laugh off those 
early Christians. What it did do 
one can gather from a two- or three- 


hour tour through the catacombs. 
—Sran.ey Hien, in Harper’s, May. 


It is a national superstition that 
business is the chief end of man... . 
One result of this deification of 
business is that most men never 
learn any but the routine uses of 
their faculties; when, for any rea- 
son, they find themselves with lei- 
sure on their hands, they do not 
know what to do with it. They have 
never plumbed the resources and 
richness of their own natures, nor 
learned how full the world is of en- 
grossing interests outside the nar- 
row field in which they have long 
functioned. They have made get- 
ting a living more important than 
living itself. 


—Earnest Evmo Catxins, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, May. 


If it’s absolutely unavoidable, we 
will give the recipe for rewriting 
economics. ... Remember, you must 
write your economics to obfuscate a 
situation that two or three honest 
words would make fatally clear. .. . 
First the statesmen of all nations 
must start a war with loud hurrahs, 
to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. ... Then the financiers must 
step in and give the impression that 
war doesn’t really cost anything, 
because you can do it all on loans, 
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and, in fact, everybody will make a 
nice profit out of commissions on 
the bonds. . . . The industrialists 
don’t need to worry about taxes, be- 
cause they will also make a profit 
out of the war materials paid for by 
the bonds. . . . And stocks will go 
up, so everybody can make a profit 
out of margins in the stock market. 
Then, mysteriously, the bonds begin 
to fall due. . . . That was never ex- 
pected. .. . The immediate thing to 
do is to “refinance” them with new 
bonds, and new profits out of new 
commissions. . . . This is called the 
New Economic Era... . 

—I. M. P., in the N. Y. Herald Tribune Books. 


We modern civilizations have 
learned to recognize that we are 
mortal like the others. We had 
heard tell of whole worlds vanished, 
of empires foundered with all their 
men and all their engines, sunk to 
the inexplorable depths of the cen- 
turies with their gods and laws, 
their academies and their pure and 
applied sciences, their grammars, 
dictionaries, classics, romantics. . . . 
We perceived through the misty 
bulk of history, the phantoms of 
huge vessels once laden with riches 
and learning . . . these wrecks were 
after all, no concern of ours. Elam, 
Nineveh, Babylon were vague and 
splendid names; the total ruin of 
these worlds, for us, meant as little 
as did their existence. But France, 
England, Russia, these names, too, 
are splendid ... And now we see 
that the abyss of history is deep 
enough to bury all the world. We 
feel that a civilization is as fragile 
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The circumstances which 
will send the works of Keats and 
the works of Baudelaire to join 
those of Menander are not at all in- 
conceivable; they are found in the 
daily papers. 


as a life. 


—Pavut Vattry, Variety. 


In one sense, this is supremely 
the educational age. In another 
sense, it is supremely and specially 
the anti-educational age. It is the 
age in which the Government’s right 
to teach everybody’s children is for 
the first time established. It is also 
the age in which the father’s right 
to teach his own children is for the 
first time denied. It is the time in 
which experimentalists earnestly 
desire to teach a jolly little gutter- 
snipe everything; even Criminology 
and Cosmic Poise and the Maya sys- 
tem of decorative rhythm. But it is 
also the time in which earnest phi- 
losophers are _ really doubting 
whether it is right to teach anybody 
anything; even how to avoid taking 


poison or falling off precipices. 
—G. K. Cuestrerton, All I Survey. 


It is because of the Communist 
party’s ideals, not because of its es- 
sential anti-religious aspect; be- 
cause of its love of the ordinary 
man, and not because of its hatred 
towards God, that so many young 
people are being attracted towards 
Communism. And being attracted 
by what is good in their natures, 
and fervently embracing it as a 
cause, they come eventually to ac- 
cept whole-heartedly all the party 


teaches. 
—Dororny Day, in America, April 29th. 

















THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF THE GOBAN SAOR 


Translated from the Original Irish 


By Enri M. S. O’HANLUAIN 


IX. HOW YOUNG GOBAN LEARNED TO SHORTEN THE ROAD 


NE day Goban got word to go to 
Ulster to build a palace for a 
great foreign lord who lived there. 
This lord’s messenger said his mas- 
ter wanted the finest palace built 
that was ever made, so that no 
king’s palace in the world would be 
like it, and the messenger also em- 
phasized that his master would give 
any price for the work that might 
be asked. 

“I would want six hundred cows 
for building such a mansion as 
that,” said Goban. (In those days 
a person employing a contractor be- 
sides boarding and lodging the 
workers, supplied all the materials 
himself.) 

“You will get that,” said the mes- 
senger, “if my master would be 
fully assured that there would not 
be another king’s palace in the 
world as beautiful as the one you 
would build.” 

“You may be certain of that,” re- 
plied Goban, “but are you certain 
that I will get my price?” 

“I am,” replied the messenger, 
“as my master is extremely rich. 
He does not know what to do with 
his money, and the price is a matter 
of indifference. He also knows that 
if he got all the builders of Ireland 
together, that they would not be 
able to turn out such work as you 
do.” 

“Very good,” said Goban, “I shall 
go and do as I say.” 





So the messenger went home, and 
Goban came to Roosheck and Annie 
to consult with them. 

“You have been promised a very 
big price,” said Annie, “and you 
should be very careful that this 
great man does not play some trick 
on you.” 

“Yes, the price is as high as the 
law allows and even a bit over,” 
said Goban, “indeed I really did not 
think I would get it, and I am in 
doubts about the whole thing, but I 
shall be very careful.” 

“And be careful of my husband,” 
said Annie. 

“Oh! I will, you may be sure,” re- 
plied Goban. 

Annie had a presentiment of dan- 
ger in connection with this journey. 
She thought there was something 
wrong with such a ready promise of 
such a big price. Goban had got it 
from the messenger too easily, she 
thought, for strict honesty. So she 
gave young Goban some advice in 
the matter. 

She told him to guard himself 
from bad company and not to trust 
any stranger who would speak to 
him, and always to be: polite to the 
ladies. 

“You will never,” said she, “come 
to any harm as long as you have 
friends at court, and of these, the 
most influential are always the 
ladies. They know all the secrets 
and all the plots and plans that are 
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always going on in such places. 
Soldiers and politicians are too deep 
and close to talk to strangers, but 
their female relations are softer 
hearted, and take pity on the stran- 
ger and the friendless. So,” con- 
cluded Annie, “be very polite, cour- 
teous and considerate of all the 
ladies you meet with in_ those 
strange parts, whether they are 
ugly or handsome, high-placed or 
low, young or old.” 

“But how will I do that?” asked 
young Goban, “I never had any deal- 
ings with ladies in my life, as you 
very well know!” 

“Simply be polite and gentle and 
thoughtful,” answered Annie. “Nev- 
er be rough or uncouth; converse 
with them pleasantly, discuss their 
troubles with sympathy as if they 
were your own, particularly those 
of the very old or the very young. 
See if you can do them a service 
now and again, or at least give a lit- 
tle advice, particularly if they ask 
it. In this way you will act like a 
gentleman, and what is even more 
to my present purpose, you will get 
to know what is going on behind the 
scenes, so if this lord has any no- 
tion of injuring you or your father, 
you will hear of it in time to send 
me a message.” 

“But how could I give even ad- 
vice, not to speak of a service, who 
never could advise or be of much 
use to myself?” asked her husband. 

“The best way to give any one ad- 
vice is to recall the past difficulties 
of your own life, and tell people out 
of them. The best way of serving 
yourself is to serve others.” 

“I do not understand a word you 
are saying,” said young Goban. 

“Then listen to me,” said Annie 
patiently and quietly, in her usual 
kind, even voice. “Do you not al- 
ways do what your father tells you 
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and do you not always try to be of 
service to him?” 

“— 

“Do you not always do as I ask, 
in the same way?” 

“I do,” answered young Goban. 

“Well, do the same and be the 
same to the strangers whom you 
meet. That is all.” 

“Very well,” said young Goban, 
“I can manage that much any- 
way.” 

Very early the following morning, 
as they were quite prepared for 
their long journey, they started off. 
Goban sent his men on before him, 
and he and his son rode together. 

It had long been a habit of his to 
test the mental powers of those 
around him. This was particularly 
his practice with Annie and young 
Goban; the former out of curiosity, 
to see what she would do or say in 
this or that difficulty, the latter in 
the effort to educate him and im- 
prove his mind. 

This day, after walking for some 
time, Goban said to his companion: 

“Try and shorten the road for us, 
my son,” said he. 

Young Goban thought for a while, 
and then started to walk very quick- 
ly with long strides. 

“Come on now, Father!” he cried. 

“Can you think of no better way 
than that of shortening the road?” 
asked Goban. 

“IT cannot,” replied his son, won- 
deringly. 

“Well then, that won’t do; we'll 
have to go home again,” said Goban, 
and home they went. 

Very good, or very bad, if you 
like; the men went on but Goban 
and his son returned. Annie never 
inquired the reason of their return, 
and Goban simply told her they 
would leave again the next day. 
Accordingly, early the following 






































morning they set out, and again aft- 
er they had walked a little dis- 
tance, Goban asked his son to 
“shorten the road.” 

This time, without delay, the boy 
started running at top speed, but 
his father called him back, and 
asked him had he no better way 
than that of shortening the road? 

“IT have not,” replied young Go- 
ban. “I walked quickly yesterday 
and I ran to-day and I can think of 
no other plan.” 

“Come back home,” said Goban 
coolly. So they returned without 
another word. 

That evening Annie asked young 
Goban why they had returned those 
two days, instead of going on to 
their work, and young Goban told 
her, as I have told you, that it was 
because he could not shorten the 
road at his father’s behest. 

“Where is your head?” she asked. 
“You are certainly not clever 
enough to unravel your father’s 
riddles.” 

“I have no idea what he is driv- 
ing at,” said her perplexed young 
husband. 

“Well, I think I know,” said she, 
“and I shall tell you: When he asks 
you to-morrow to shorten the road, 
commence and tell him a good 
story, in which one incident will be 
more funny and interesting than the 
last. Keep your step all the time, 
and neither of you will notice the 
miles going by. When you come to 
the finish of your story, call on him 
to tell one. ‘Now it is your turn,’ 
Say you, and so, one after the other, 
you will tell stories, until at the end 
of your journey you will not believe 
the road to be half as long as it 
really is.” 

“But how can I do that when I 
do not know even one good story?” 
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said young Goban. “How can I tell 
it then?” 

“Bad enough!” replied Annie. 
“But I shall teach you some stories. 
And do not forget the advice I gave 
you. Goban wants us both to help 
him in that also. It is a long way 
from here to Ulster and if you get 
into difficulties we must have some 
way of shortening the road in ear- 
nest, and getting help to you in 
time.” 

“But do you expect me to shout 
so loud in Ulster that I will be heard 
in Kilgobbin?” 

“O no! But keep the ladies on 
your side. If the lord’s lady has a 
lady’s maid, be very polite and 
deferential to her above all.” 

“All right,” said young Goban, 
“I shall bow to the ground before 
her every time I see her.” 

Annie spent the whole night long 
teaching young Goban a_ whole 
string of good stories about the an- 
cient Fenian armies, about fairies 
and philosophers and so forth, of 
which there are hundreds still on 
the lips of the more intellectual of 
the Irish story-tellers. 

So the following morning, when 
father and son started off, young 
Goban was quite prepared for the 
usual request to “shorten the road,” 
and commenced at once to tell one 
of the stories he had learned the 
night before. Goban was very much 
pleased. “Annie’s cleverness again, 
I suppose,” said he to himself. “It 
is lucky for the two of us that we 
have her to rely on.” 

It should be explained here that 
this peculiar method of achieving 
one’s purpose without direct com- 
mands was quite the usual one in 
ancient Ireland and very probably 
it was a gentle, encouraging and 
stimulating system of education. 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF THE GOBAN SAOR 





X. YounG Gospan Discovers A MuRDEROUS PLOT 


At length Goban and his son 
reached the residence of their em- 
ployer at a place called Dromore. 
And his lordship soon quieted their 
fears by fully confirming the word 
of his messenger as to the price he 
would give for the building of the 
grand palace. 

“But be sure,” said he, “that this 
palace which you are about to build 
for me at that high price, will be 
the finest palace of its kind to be 
found anywhere.” 

“You may be certain of that,” 
said Goban, “I am getting a good 
price and I will see to it that you 
will not regret the payment.” 

After a couple of months spent 
coursing and hunting the wild boar 
and deer in the neighborhood, Go- 
ban commenced work. He was nev- 
er in a hurry in the modern sense. 

The palace was to be entirely of 
wood, as was the custom of the 
time; stone was considered alto- 
gether unsuitable, except for reli- 
gious purposes. As for bricks, 
there was no such thing in ancient 
Ireland; wattle or basket walls with 
unbaked clay, taking their place, 
but not in high class work. 

Goban had the palace finished in 
about a year, as he had brought a 
large staff of artisans and laborers 
to hurry on the work. He was not 
altogether easy in his mind as to 
his employer’s good faith, and he 
wished to be finished with the un- 
dertaking as soon as possible. 

Young Goban, at all times, was 
politeness itself to all the ladies he 
met of low and high degree and he 
soon became a great favorite. Her 


Ladyship was very nice to Goban 
Og and he in turn was very fond of 
the children. 


But if he was a fa- 





vorite with the nobility he was 
fairly worshiped by the servants 
about the place. One of these in 
particular was her Ladyship’s maid, 
—Bunterach by name. Following 
his wife’s advice, young Goban had 
been most careful to cultivate her 
good opinion and so it followed that 
he heard all the gossip of the pal- 
ace: from what his Lordship had 
for breakfast to the doings of the 
neighboring prince he liked least 
and feared most. And it was from 
these encounters finally that the 
word of warning came which Annie 
in her wisdom had foreseen. 

One evening Bunterach came 
running to young Goban in a ter- 
rible state of alarm. 

“Both you and your father are in 
danger of death,” she whispered 
fearfully. “I heard the master tell 
the mistress just now that it was 
nearly time for all the workmen to 
be sent home and when they would 
be gone he would put you and the 
Goban in fetters.” 

“That is terrible news,” said 
young Goban, “but come to my fa- 
ther, he is very clever and will find 
some way to avoid the trap.” 

So off they went and whispered 
to Goban who was preparing to go 
to his supper. 

“Hmm!” said he. “So he will put 
us in fetters and kill us, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Bunterach, “and the 
mistress asked him to let young Go- 
ban go free, but he said he would 
kill you both.” 

“He does not want to pay us, I 
suppose,” said Goban, “the price is 
so high.” 

“He does not,” said Bunterach, 
“and he is also afraid, as you are 
always improving on your work, 
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that you will build a palace for some 
other prince better and more beau- 
tiful than his and he is determined 
against that.” 

“No doubt that is true,” said Go- 
ban, “and so I think we are safe 
enough until the building is quite 
finished. Be off now, Bunterach, 
and do not be afraid. We will come 
through quite safely, but on your 
honor, do not let out that you know 
this plot or we are all three lost.” 

“No fear,” said Bunterach, and 
off she went. 

Goban carefully considered the 
matter that night to see what would 
be the best way to foil this murder- 
ous scheme. Of course, it would 
be easy for him and his son to es- 
cape at once, but he did not like that 
plan. He would prefer to get the 
price of his labor willingly or un- 
willingly from the Prince. But 
either alternative was not very easy. 
Make him pay whether he liked it 
or not! How would they make him 
like it? How would they get their 
fee and their lives and freedom as 
well from him if he did not wish it? 


The problem seemed impossible of 
solution. 

“Father,” said his simple-minded 
son from the bed opposite, “will we 
be put to death?” 

“We will not,” replied Goban. 
“God’s help is always nearer than 
the door, and He and His angels are 
always watching over us.” 

“Why does the Prince want to 
kill us?” asked young Goban. 

“I suppose that we may not live 
to build another palace and that his 
palace may be the finest in the land, 
which it is, now.” 

The following day they went 
about their work as if they knew 
nothing. But Bunterach’s warning 
was confirmed during the week and 
Goban was hard put to it to devise 
some way to outwit his Lordship. 
After considerable thought, he 
finally hit on a plan which quite 
satisfied his mind and left him easy 
and contented. He told young Go- 
ban not to worry himself further on 
the matter, that they were quite 
safe; but he said nothing to him 
yet about the details. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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By EpmMuND Bootu YouNG 


HYSICALLY I was weary, 
though I was exalted in spirit, 
when I sat down in the gallery after 
hours of enjoyment of the sculp- 
tured works of art. The bench 
upon which I had dropped was so 
placed that I found myself looking 
directly at the massive and power- 
ful statue of Rodin’s “Thinker.” 
Having studied so many representa- 
tions of graceful human forms, it 
was not disagreeable (indeed it was 
grateful) to have my gaze arrested 
and held fixedly by a sculpture of 
almost brutal force dominated by 
an active, if not brilliant, mentality 
in which there seemed to be a sof- 
tening hint of compassion. Its sug- 
gestion was of “mens sana in cor- 
pore sano.” So I felt. Different 
from many representations of in- 
tellectual man suggesting mind 
functioning despite a fragile phy- 
sique, anemic and weak, it was of 
an entire man, sound in all re- 
spects and vital. 

Fascinated, I continued to stare, 
and gradually a spell came over 
me. Power, bodily and mental,— 
the latter impressing the more,— 
was the compulsion to which I 
easily yielded. I venture no psy- 
chological reasons. Then, strange- 
ly, the statue appeared to lose its 
rigidity and the color of bronze 
changed gradually to a more life- 
like hue resembling that of a west- 
ern Indian. The lips parted slight- 
ly as if they would speak and the 
head rested more lightly upon the 
hand. Without any sense of the ab- 
surd, i addressed the statue, feel- 
ing the influence of its altered as- 


pect and seeming to receive a mute 
invitation so to do. 

“Thinker, who are you and why 
so pensive?” 

The answer came: “My person- 
ality doesn’t much matter. I might 
be Dante, I might be Vergil, I might 
be Adam—what signifies is that | 
am a MAN—a thinking animal. | 
think of everything which concerns 
my life, and because I am not too 
sophisticated I think to some real 
purpose. I do not entangle my 
mental powers unnecessarily, I just 
use what is sometimes called com- 
mon horse-sense. Not that I have 
any other affiliation with horses 
save the accepted evolutionary com- 
plicity.” 

Here I ventured: “You do not 
then govern yourself by ‘hunches,’ 
or by ‘intuitions,’ by ‘feelings,’ or 
by Modernism’s ‘values,’ as some of 
our reigning philosophers do? Per- 
haps you act according to fact and 
have some regard for logic?” 

“Right you are! I do not pre- 
tend to be of what you call the In- 
telligentsia. I am not a Thinker in 
the ‘New Art,’ ‘New Music,’ ‘Reli- 
gion-for-to-day’ sense. I am _ not 
equal to that. As a normal man in 
the natural human condition, | 
come to quite a number of con- 
clusions; just by way of example, 
I can reason from an effect to a 
cause and, without a mental cramp, 
I admit a First Cause. From order 
as a fact of experience I find myself 
easily thinking of an Intelligent 
Purposer, however queer that may 
sound. In fact, I am a genuine Ra- 
tionalist.” 
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At this point two young people 
who were apparently just emerging 
from callowness, but still frisky, 
halted before the brazen image. 

“Willie,” remarked Peg, “isn’t he 
the cheese—an eyeful for any girl?” 

“Oh, he’s husky, all right, ad- 
mitted Willie, “but he is too much 
of the cave-man type. He might 
make a good basketball player, if 
he were speedy enough.” 

Peg persisted. “Yeah, I like the 
husky kind—the sort who could 
disregard my Mom and grab me up 
and rush away with me.” 

“Suppose I grab you up and rush 
away with you?” said Willie. 

“You,—look down at yourself and 
then look at those arms and legs; 
why, Willie, you haven’t the meat.” 

The Thinker glanced at them and 
spoke. “You, little sister, crave the 
he-manness of love, but your boy- 
friend, though perhaps a_ good 
necker, looks rather puny. He is 
hardly disciplined enough in body 
for a cave-man act, and you, with 
your painted lips and plucked eye- 
brows do not seem to me just the 
sort of baggage a he-man would 
want to carry off very far.” 

“Gosh, he’s plainspoken,” re- 
marked Willie somewhat mollified 
by having his sweetie included in 
the criticism. “The bronze boy 
must belong to a generation more 
conservative than our parents.” 

Peg thought she ought to say 
something more to the Thinker. 
“Do you know that the Churches 
regard us young people as a ‘Chal- 
lenge’ to them and that when we 
graduate after four years in high 
school we are eloquently told that 
we shall probably run the world 
better than our elders. It may be 
baloney, but if the Churches are so 
terribly challenged and so much is 
said for us when we graduate, we 
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must be a remarkable generation— 
quite the stuff.” 

Willie interrupted: “We have 
been taught by notable educators 
that one of the very fine arts is that 
of self-expression and we are 
mighty proud of the fact that we are 
frank.” 

The Thinker smiled grimly— 
more or less like Senator Borah. 
“Dear young things”—here was a 
touch of the Vergilian compassion 
—*“TI’ve no doubt that you are really 
no worse than young people have al- 
ways been, but, bah! why be so 
frankly frank? Why not try a lit- 
tle self-restraint and open your 
mouths only when you have some- 
thing decent to say? Be frank when 
frankness is seemly; at other times 
soft-pedal it. The real trouble with 
you young folks is that you have 
never known discipline. Your 
teachers make things easy for you 
and your parents either are afraid 
of you or haven’t time to attend to 
you in the mid-Victorian manner. 
Look at my arms and legs. They 
are what they are from physical dis- 
cipline. My mind, though not one 
of the ‘best minds,’ is as sound as 
my body because I was once told a 
few things in a that’s that fashion 
before I was bidden to think for 
myself. Of course, I always did 
some thinking, but the P’s and Q’s 
came before any high-powered cere- 
bration. Now if you young folks 
were to acquire a generous fund of 
information from the lips of those 
qualified and daring enough to tell 
you something, you would readily 
and naturally slip into a way of 
competent thinking and develop a 
self worth expressing when upon 
occasion you might be decently al- 
lowed. Then the Churches would 
not have to feel that you were such 
a terrific challenge to them.” 
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“O. K. old boy, you’ve said a 
mouthful. So Ta! Ta! we must be 
on our way. Willie is to conduct a 
candlelight service and I have to 
preach.” 

Willie and Peg having gone their 
way, in the space between the 
Thinker and myself appeared a 
natty person whose face indicated 
that when he said “no” he did not 
mean “yes.” The elegance of attire 
was the outward and visible sign of 
easy relations with large assets kept 
very liquid. He was a banker, yet a 
troubled one. Why troubled, if his 
bank were absolutely out of the 
market and securities salesmen had 
long ceased to trouble? Well, he 
could not envisage large profits to 
be shown in the next report (liquid- 
ity not offering a high yield) and, 
moreover, he was worried about 
things in general. “This damned 
depression !” 

He turned his care-worn face up 
to the statue and, succumbing to the 
influence of its aura, spoke as he 
might to his mentor at the First Na- 
tional of B “What had I bet- 
ter do? Call some more loans—or 
stay only sixty-five per cent liquid? 
My aim has been to attain seventy- 
five per cent liquidity.” 

The Thinker gravely regarded his 
interrogator. 

“I judge, from your question, that 
you have banking interests. Just 
what is your job—office, I mean?” 

“I am Vice President of the Na- 
tional Bank, Christmas Club and 
Trust Company of Belchertown 
and the worries of my work under 
these present conditions are seri- 
ously affecting my golf. To lend 
or not to lend—that’s the question.” 

“May I ask you some questions?” 
interposed the Thinker. “I must 
have some data (even as Moody) 
upon which to base my advice.” 
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“Certainly, if you ask them with 
proper deference,” assented Creesus. 

“Do you consider yourself entire- 
ly competent as a financial man?” 

“What an absurd question! I am 
conceded to be the best banker for 
many miles around and have been 
in the profession since I was six- 
teen. I know the business from the 
adding machine to the very respon- 
sible position I now hold. There 
are few in the big cities better than 
I am. I am trying to answer you 
with as much modesty as truth will 
permit.” 

“Is your institution solely for the 
making of profits or does it profess 
to serve the community?” 

“Of course,” replied the banker, 
“we want to make at least twenty 
per cent for our stockholders, but 
we do have as a motto, ‘the Accom- 
modating Bank.’” 

“Why do you keep so excessively 
liquid? Why this question of call- 
ing more loans?” 

The banker’s face looked even 
more troubled as_ he _ replied. 
“Everybody is doing it. We must 
be prepared for anything that may 
happen.” 

“What do you do with your 
money? Do you help with it busi- 
ness men of character when the risk 
is not unreasonably great? Do you 
feel any responsibility to business in 
general and do you do your bit to 
stimulate trade by a fair amount of 
security buying?—but I forgot, you 
said your aim has been to attain 
seventy-five per cent liquidity.” 

With weariness reply was made, 
“Our funds are put into Treasury 
Certificates; we buy some Govern- 
ment bonds; some commercial pa- 
per, and we keep our money in oth- 
er liquid forms. The thought of 
liquidation is a nightmare to me; 
therefore I keep liquid.” 
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The Thinker thereupon ventured 
a mild and kindly judgment. “You 
and other business men are trying 
to do two things which militate one 
against the other. You retrench 
and hoard and you hope for a stim- 
ulation of business which can only 
come by buying. It seems that you 
are not as accommodating as your 
bank’s slogan would lead people to 
think. You are obsessed with the 
idea of security and while security 
is, without doubt, of great impor- 
tance, you would not seem to be do- 
ing your full duty in a time of dis- 
tress. You cannot expect business 
to improve if you do not stimulate 
the markets. Rise to the occasion 
and loosen up a little! Learn to 
think that some of the milk of hu- 
man kindness might well be mixed 
with the liquid assets. 

“Frozen assets are better than no 
assets at all and these the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 
might warm up a bit. Better a few 
more busted banks with gilded as- 
sets than this excessive liquidity 
and—no business.” 

“What a nut!” remarked he of 
the mahogany desk as, unsolaced, 
he moved away. 

An individual, not so_ well 
groomed as the banker who had de- 
parted with his load of cares, ap- 
proached. His was the air of a hun- 
gry enthusiast. Having been stand- 
ing within earshot during the pre- 
vious conversation, he could the 
more easily claim the interested at- 
tention of the Thinker. 

“That capitalistic oppressor— 
that well-dressed representative of 
the bourgeoisie has admitted his im- 
potence in the face of the present 
economic collapse. With Capital- 
ism tottering, unfortunately we all 
have to totter with it—now, We 
have a Plan.” 


“Oh, yes,” assented the one ad- 
dressed, “the poor banker and oth- 
er substantial citizens do not feel 
quite so substantial. An accident 
has happened to their substance. 
But who are ‘We’ and what is the 
‘Plan’?” 

“We Socialists have a plan for the 
well-ordering of society and now 
this plan, scientific and exact, is 
more needful than ever. This book, 
Das Kapital, under my arm—my 
vade mecum—is our Bible and con- 
tains the Gospel kata Karl. It is the 
source of our plan and the guaran- 
tee of a well-founded and stabilized 
society.” 

“Has your plan ever been tried?” 
queried the Thinker. 

“Not satisfactorily as yet, but it 
will work; we know it will, because 
it is scientific.” 

“It seems to me that I remember 
some such plan as having been tried 
in Australia and not so successfully 
—and that it is being tried in Rus- 
sia.” 

The Socialist was embarrassed. 
“We repudiate the Russian experi- 
ment because it is Communism— 
and that is something different. 
Identity is, as every reasonable man 
will admit, lost in difference. Aus- 
GGces” 

“Your plan seems to me in one 
respect like the accepted order of 
the Capitalists—that is, judging 
from the very vague idea I have had 
of it. Is it not solely connected with 
the very material interests of the 
here and now? This is true of the 
interests of the Capitalists.” 

“Certainly, our plan has nothing 
to do with so-called ‘eternal inter- 
ests.’ Our leaders have developed 
beyond the supernatural and God 
is, for us, a banished ghost. The 
supreme object of our interest is the 
State. In place of private owner- 
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ship of all sources of wealth and in- 
dividual control we propose State 
ownership and management. This 
is our religion—our enthusiasm. 
Given the chance, we will reform 
the world and maintain equality of 
human condition.” 

“That is a big problem,” inter- 
posed the Thinker, “but I recollect 
that the Prophet of Nazareth taught 
something about individual respon- 
sibility, individual stewardship, and 
stressed the very great worth of the 
individual. You make the individ- 
ual a mere creature of the Common- 
wealth with little initiative left to 
him, and you stifle the highest as- 
pirations of his soul.” 

“Collectivism is our ideal,” re- 
plied the Socialist; and as for his 
aspirations, we can psychoanalyze 
them out of any one who may think 
he has a soul. We cherish no illu- 
sion of the sacred individual and 
relegate all such conceptions to the 
scrap-heap along with Capitalism. 
We shall make the State a vast ma- 
chine which shall grind out content- 
ment for all who are the wheels 
within it.” 

“Well, brother,” wearily re- 
marked the Thinker, indicating that 
the conversation should’ end: 
“There have been other dreamed- 
of Utopias, but I venture to retain 
the notion that it would be better 
for men to adhere to the principle 
of private ownership and initiative, 
under honest and efficient State con- 
trol, as being more truly consonant 
with the nature of man—a think- 
ing, planning, and aspiring animal 
—hence more than animal. It is 


better to maintain that order of 
things under which, his self-interest 
at stake, he would be more zealous. 
Under collectivism there would be 
less incentive, order would be less 
well assured than when an owner 
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was looking after his own and, 
while peace is always uncertain, it 
would be more likely than if man’s 
happiness were to depend upon an 
overmastering and _ all-directing 
State. 

“And what is called Christianity 
might be judiciously injected into 
human affairs.” 

“Obscurantist!” murmured the 
Utopian and he shuffled away. “Our 
plan is scientific!” 

A person of very apparent com- 
petency succeeded the rather unim- 
pressive Socialist in the space be- 
fore the image that Rodin had set 
up. 

Another thinker. A thinker be- 
fore the Thinker. Magnificent con- 
frontation! And I thought of Tar- 
tarin of Tarascon before the captive 
lion of the Atlas. 

“And you?” inquired the Think- 
er, taking the initiative. 

“I,” vouchsafed the thinker who 
had just appeared, “I, Monsieur le 
Penseur, am the Editor of the na- 
tion’s leading religious weekly. 
The Weekly Crucible is the most 
vigorous journal of the up-and-com- 
ing and forward-looking religionists 
and I, as I have said, am its guiding 
genius. The world needs to accept 
just such solutions of its ills and 
such panaceas as the Crucible offers 
week by week.” 

“Perhaps so,” admitted the 
Thinker, “but what have you advo- 
cated in the past—just a few sam- 
ples? What have been some of your 
attitudes?” 

The Editor inflated and replied: 
“The Crucible has in masterful 
manner consistently maintained 
that the one thing needful is liberty 
to disbelieve and—of course—to be- 
lieve if by chance anyone should 
wish to. The bond by which my 
kind are bound together is just this 
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liberty and nothing else. What we 
do with our liberty does not interest. 

“Ours is the cult of the masterful 
and creative mind seeking ever the 
larger and richer and pursuing the 
eternal quest of Truth. We go 
forth to find no Holy Grail—we are 
not beguiled by antiques—; we want 
that illusive thing termed Truth 
and we find supreme satisfaction in 
the mere wanting. You ask me 
what I have advocated. I have al- 
ready given you the keynote of my 
message. Minor causes I have 
championed have been, the glorious 
and elegant liberty of birth control; 
a neo- or para-Socialism, and the 
noble cause of prohibition. Very 
insistently I have proclaimed the 
individual’s freedom in _ religion 
from having to admit the existence 
of any Cosmic Urge. It is a very 
pernicious and _ liberty-destroying 
idea that to be religious one must 
admit an Intelligence behind phe- 
nomena, cause back of the Universe, 
or reason at the bottom of the rea- 
sonable. Man must be free! Ye 
gods!—if there be any of you—we 
will be free, even from the Spirit, 
in our life of spirituality.” 

The Thinker could no more than 
say “‘A-a-h!” 

Whereupon the Editor-Thinker 
claimed the sculpture’s further in- 
terest, not doubting that he would 
have it. 

“Monsieur le Penseur, it is with 
pleasure that I read to you an edi- 
torial, to appear in a few days, upon 
a pressing matter which will be ac- 
claimed by those who believe in the 
free vision. What I say editorially 
is this: 

“The time is come for another 
forward step, for a new presenta- 
tion of the evangel of hope. We 


have grown in tenderness of feeling 
and have become more sensitive to 
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the hopeless endurance of those who 
cannot be cured in their last illness. 
We must rise up! We must claim 
for the suffering the right to de- 
mand and receive release from their 
pains. We agonize because they 
agonize. It is their right, and we 
insistently claim it for them, to ob- 
tain from their physician a ‘shot’ to 
send them over to—we say not ‘the 
beautiful isle of somewhere,’ be- 
cause we cherish no vain illusions— 
but to the great nothingness. 

“Could the advocacy of eutha- 
nasia be anything less than the 
great duty and responsibility of to- 
day? We know the answer and we 
make it. No! And there are the 
inmates of asylums, the indigent, 
those not born eugenically, and 
those in general who bother us—but 
of this more later.” 

Monsieur le Penseur looked his 
stern disapproval. 

“Sir, you may indeed, as Editor 
of the most vigorous journal of re- 
ligion, represent the up-and-coming 
religionists, but really are you and 
your following coming or are you 
going? Permit me the privilege of 
a few gratuitous comments. 

“You advocate liberty: but what 
will you do with your religious lib- 
erty? It would seem of more value 
when employed in the service of 
Him Whose service is perfect lib- 
erty than when used just for mak- 
ing motions. You are agnostic as 
regards the Cosmic Urge; yet where 
is your liberty if you are not free to 
confess that what is urged must 
have an Urge behind it?” 

“But,” interrupted the Editor, “an 
eternal urging in Nature and of Na- 
ture is quite congenial to the best 
minds.” 

“I do not know about the best 
minds,” continued the undisturbed 
Thinker, “yet every urge in Nature 
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has a beginning and an outcome; 
now, my dear man, if a very long 
series of finite urges and outcomes 
were to be conceived as infinite, 
then infinity would be composed of 
time units and this is absurd. 


There must have been a First Start- 
er outside of the finite. 

“Natural selection? Possibly, but 
whence came the adaptability of 
matter? 


The world is a Cosmos 


MEMORY 


and not a Chaos, you admit, but how 
so without a designer? 

“As to your suggestion of eutha- 
nasia as the next item in a forward- 
looking program; if you believed in 
God and in morality grounded in 
the Divine Will, you would know it 
to be—murder.” 

The Editor strode away and the 
Thinker slowly returned to his bra- 
zen immobility. 


MEMORY 


By ELEANOR DOWNING 


YEARS that drift, like the white clouds of spring, 
Like the flecked leaves of fall, when the winds sing; 


O dreams that wall 


The dreamer in the battlements of sleep, 


And streams that call 


The vagrant foot to meadow-grasses deep; 
False truce of peace, pale treacheries of pain,— 
Caught by your trance, shall not all love prove vain? 


Clouds pass as the winds pass across the sky, 
Ripple and gleam and sound of life slip by, 


Hiding your face; 


Drowsing me, stirring, bidding me forget; 


Yet in the place 


Where the clouds swing, sudden your smile is set; 
Sudden your foot is on the daisied grass, 


And all the years like frightened shadows pass. 




















THE LITURGICAL ART MOVEMENT 


By BANCEL LAFARGE 


HE frontiers of America, we are 
told by historians, passed out 
of existence in 1890, and thus in 
broad outlines the settlement of our 
country was accomplished; with 
them went the bold frontiersman— 
the pioneer of the forests and plains 
—whose intrepid figure completes 
the picture in which the heroic ef- 
fort to build our empire had been 
the impelling force. 

But, if this pioneer husbandman 
was to disappear from the scene, the 
valiant pioneer of the Church was 
still to carry on. It was he who had 
been the first to tread the vast wil- 
derness, to wander indefinitely in 
the deep forests, or to glide, alone 
with his savage companions, down 
the great rivers and over the vast 
lakes, sleeping and living in the In- 
dian tepees, abandoning himself in 
an almost unparalleled act of self- 
sacrifice and saintly devotion to the 
cause of his mission. 

If these first efforts of the early 
Jesuits came to naught else, they at 
least set an example for the great 
host of others of their calling who 
were to follow them. No longer so 
picturesque nor so romantic, no 
longer completing heroic chapters 
in the great epic which is so famil- 
iar to us, they have borne, however, 
the burden of their labor with a 
fortitude and a sense of Christian 
self-denial, so deeply associated 
with the long annals of the Church. 

Even to the present day these pi- 
oneers are yet with us; the parish 
priest of the small town whom we 
have seen laboring for half a cen- 
tury more or less at his daily task, 


is occasionally beset with some of 
the same problems his predecessors 
had to face, because America still 
has fringes which are raw, uncom- 
promising and ugly. For genera- 
tions we have been accustomed to 
turn our eyes away from these ugli- 
nesses, accepting them as the in- 
evitable accompaniment of a pio- 
neer existence, and not realizing 
what an anomaly they have been in 
this land of rapid evolution. 

Those of us who have lived 
through the last sixty or seventy 
years and who in consequence of 
esthetic predilections, have felt the 
lack of proper appreciation of litur- 
gical and artistic standards in the 
Church, and who have suffered 
from their surroundings may wise- 
ly recall the difficulties which our 
missionary priests have had to con- 
tend with in establishing the Church 
in our frontier country. Moreover 
an important factor in retarding the 
development of esthetic taste has 
been that many of the priesthood 
were drawn from the poorest and 
humblest of our people, who lack- 
ing a more cultivated education 
had not had the opportunity to ap- 
preciate what the Church has to of- 
fer artistically. 

But that time has passed. In the 
richer development of our civiliza- 
tion there is no longer any excuse 
for intelligent Catholics to disregard 
the fact that within the Church 
there is the greatest wellspring of 
beauty and artistic inspiration 
awaiting those who are but willing 
to drink from it. 

To show this to our people, to 
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unfold to them all the great tradi- 
tion to which they are heirs has 
been the object in organizing the 
Liturgical Arts Society. The sym- 
pathetic encouragement which the 
movement has already received is 
an evidence of the wisdom of the 
undertaking at this time. Whether 
thirty years ago a like effort would 
have had the same response is 
questionable, though some unneces- 
sary ignominies might have been 
spared us. Yet at that time there 
was erected in New England a 
Catholic Church, which architectur- 
ally, artistically and practically was 
complete in every liturgical sense. 
From the parish, in which there 
could not be counted a single rich 
parishioner, the funds for the pur- 
pose were contributed, as it were, 
dollar by dollar; and before the 
death of the saintly pastor who un- 
dertook the enterprise, every detail 
for the embellishment of the 
church, and every necessity for the 
proper enactment of the liturgy ac- 
cording to the rubric had been in- 
stalled and, I believe, paid for; the 
whole not only a truly artistic sym- 
bol of the glorification of the Faith, 
but a monument to a faithful disci- 
ple whose vision and good taste had 
enabled him to carry to completion 
a labor which in its own way could 
hardly be equaled in his day. 

The question arose then as it 
does to-day, why if he could accom- 
plish so much with such limited 
means, why not others? Why in 
church after church are we con- 
fronted with the incongruities 


which have become so especially 
associated with the modern Catho- 
lic Church, and which in their ugli- 
ness and inappropriateness ques- 
tion the integrity of their devotion- 
al purpose? 

When we realize what the art of 
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the Church offers, and what it has 
offered and given to the world, it is 
difficult to understand how we 
should be willing to submit our- 
selves to such misinterpretations of 
the liturgy, which in its divine ex- 
pression transcends everything but 
the highest form of beauty. Were 
it a matter merely of artistic taste 
and preference, the question might 
more often be debatable, but the 
continued disregard for the decrees 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
and for liturgical tradition draws 
constant attention to itself in its 
lack of appreciation of the virtue 
that lies in those established stand- 
ards. 

We must sit before an altar 
which, besides being an artistic 
anomaly answers few if any of the 
liturgical demands, while around it, 
encumbering most of the sanctuary 
in opposition to distinct rubrical 
commands, are grouped an array of 
sickly polychromed statues, recall- 
ing in their meaninglessness a lot 
of unfortunate misplaced wax- 
works. If we are able to shut our 
eyes to all these incongruities, and 
try to concentrate our attention on 
the prayers of the Mass, we are as- 
sailed by a choir which has no in- 
tention of leaving us to the profit 
and enjoyment of the divine sacri- 
fice in which we are partakers; but 
insists upon drawing attention to it- 
self by its violence of expression 
and its loud clamorous musical out- 
bursts. At the solemn moment of 
the Consecration, we must listen to 
hear if Miss X. will succeed in 
reaching her high C, as she romps 
forward with jazz-like speed to win 
out before the officiating priest has 
completed his deeply sacred prayer, 
entirely oblivious of the significance 
of the scene being enacted before 
her, oblivious of the inappropriate- 
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ness of her crude efforts and in 
complete disregard for the Pontif- 
ical injunctions forbidding such a 
demonstration. 

This is not a pretty picture nor 
is it altogether an unusual one to- 
day, when we are still living as in 
the past in patient hope of a speedy 
awakening to the horror of these 
common abuses. Though these con- 
ditions may appear discouraging 
they are fortunately not universal; 
on the contrary there has prevailed 
throughout the country now for a 
number of years a growing concern 
regarding liturgical matters, in 
consequence of which we have wit- 
nessed an increasing number of 
churches and other ecclesiastical 
buildings which not only do great 
credit to the Church in general, but 
reflect honor both upon the clergy, 
who have built them and upon the 
distinguished architects who have 
designed them. In the majority of 
eases the liturgical requirements 
have been adhered to throughout, 
so that their ensemble may be re- 
garded as a decided step forward. 

Under the impulse of this devel- 
opment and with a profound confi- 
dence of the need for furthering it, 
the Liturgical Arts Society initiated 
by a group of architects, artists and 
clergymen was founded, its object 
being “to increase the interest of its 
members in the spiritual value of 
the liturgical arts; and to codrdi- 
nate the efforts of those concerned 
in their development.” The Soci- 
ety in devoting itself to liturgical 
art as distinct from secular Chris- 
tian art, “aims to promote the 
study and practice of the arts and 
crafts relating directly to the wor- 
ship of the Catholic Church.”? 


1The first exhibit of church art accessories 
sponsored by the Liturgical Arts Society was 
opened on May 15th at the Architectural 
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As a means of carrying out this 
program the Society conceived the 
establishment of an organized me- 
dium of artistic education in the 
publication of the quarterly maga- 
zine, Liturgical Arts. Through its 
pages it is proposed to make avail- 
able to its readers examples of 
great works of the past with educa- 
tional study of their significance 
and implications, together with 
those modern accomplishments 
worthy of consideration. Moreover, 
the publication seeks to serve as a 
general clearing-house for informa- 
tion regarding artistic liturgical 
matters, by which both laity and 
clergy alike may have the means of 
discussing in open forum the de- 
mands and exigencies of definite 
questions concerning their own ar- 
tistic problems. 

The success of the undertaking 
has depended upon the sympathy 
and the support of the hierarchy, 
and happily to its credit, it has re- 
ceived this whole-heartedly, so that 
we may hope to see through its 
guidance and instruction the uni- 
versal adoption of worthier stand- 
ards throughout the United States. 

The gauge of artistic standards, 
however, is a vague one. As such, 
they do not in reality exist. When 
we think of standards, we think in 
terms of our own tastes, of our 
prejudices, of our likes and dislikes, 
of styles, schools, fashions, move- 
ments or technique, the common 


League Building, New York City. The pur- 
pose of the exhibition, which will remain open 
until June 15th, is to illustrate how architec- 
tural and artistic talent can be used to beauti- 
fy small churches at modest cost. The exhibi- 
tion room has been transformed to suggest the 
interior of a small church, with stained glass 
windows, sanctuary and altar. Among the ob- 
jects shown are triptychs in hand-tooled 
frames, carved hardwood and granite altars, 
hand-wrought iron and brass work, hand- 
carved wood seats, sanctuary lamps, fonts for 
holy water, especially designed and woven al- 
tar cloths and hangings, and other examples 
of contemporary liturgical arts and crafts. 
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denominator of which may differ as 
much in our individual preferences 
as any one of these component 
parts. We have only to witness the 
divergent points of view concern- 
ing contemporary artistic work to 
realize how difficult it may become 
to assure ourselves of the value of 
a given norm which may serve us 
as true guide. There are many, for 
instance, who will assure us that 
“Gothic” styles may be accepted as 
a safe torch to follow through 
this labyrinth of discussion and 
controversy, and yet how sure can 
we be that our taste in that partic- 
ular direction may not be chal- 
lenged at any moment by the in- 
sistence upon other fashions? One 
hundred years ago the great battle 
against those “medieval horrors” 
was still raging, and it was a seri- 
ous one, inasmuch as it not only 
threatened the very existence of 
some of the most precious artistic 
creations that the hand of man had 
produced, but it was even the means 
of much irreparable damage to 
them. 

In the spirit of the old Mother 
Church we may put our trust. As 
the companion of art she encour- 
aged the artist to express himself in 
terms of beauty, and as the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ she became the 
symbol of the greatest. beauty, the 
true beauty which is of heavenly 
origin. Through it the artist’s soul 
was illumined and he was impelled 
by an inevitable impulse to embody 
his vision in outward form. The 
work of art thus created became an 
expression of the Divine Spirit, 


“source and origin of all beings 
whose affirmation in every form is 
the deep reality of our mortal life.” 

From this conception of beauty, 
the Church was never separated, 
she was one with it. 


Hence her ap- 
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peal to the artist was direct, im- 
pelling and authoritative. Any de- 
parture from it is a denial of his 
mission and a degradation of a God- 
given opportunity to serve her. 
With the inspiration he receives as 
a Catholic he is offered the truest 
standards he can find and he must 
in faith follow them. 

The dominant note in the Cath- 
olic Church is that of peace. Our 
Lord’s coming on earth was herald- 
ed with a message of peace; and His 
last words to His disciples were a 
legacy of peace. So every Catholic 
Church should be an embodiment 
of this symbol of the Faith. The 
Mass is redolent with it, hence the 
liturgy which may not be disassoci- 
ated from the Mass demands its 
presence everywhere. Peace im- 
plies calm, quiet, which in artistic 
terms means symmetry of line and 
form, harmony of colors and a sub- 
duing of details to one harmonious 
whole. To obtain this the Church 
speaks to us through symbolism. 
Through it alone is expressed her 
conception of peace and beauty. By 
symbolism is implied that for every 
human thought, that for every hu- 
man emotion a plastic decorative 
equivalent exists with correspond- 
ing beauty, so that instead of ap- 
pealing to our emotions, purely by 
means of the subjects represented, 
it is the quality of the work which 
is intended to move us. 

We have seen how in modern 
times this great tradition has been 
neglected, evidenced by the deplor- 
able conditions so familiar to-day; 
so that it is apparent that as we de- 
scend lower and lower from this 
ideal, in exact proportion do we lay 
open the possibility of accepting 
mediocrity and vulgarity in_ its 
place. Moreover in consequence of 
this neglect the traditional ordi- 
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nance, which controlled the whole 
of liturgical art has disappeared, 
and we have transplanting it, indi- 
vidualistic treatments entirely in 
variance with the early inspired 
unity which the liturgy demands. 
This ordinance, inspired by the uni- 
versality of the Church, strives to 
bring all the component parts of 
her decorations and her music into 
one codrdinated whole, so that they 
may be embodied in the celebration 
of the Mass. This traditional plan 
has been so woefully disregarded 
that in the opinion of some intel- 
lectual Catholics, the disrupting re- 
sult is even looked upon as the work 
of the devil. 

We may quote here from Lamen- 
nais: “Beauty, as expressed by man 
in a work of art is necessarily re- 
lated to God. 

“Therefore, this being true, the 
contrary is equally true, and ugli- 
ness is necessarily related to the 
devil; it is his reflection, as Beauty 
is the reflection of God.” 

Be it the work of the devil or not, 
this constant disregard for liturgical 
usages has had much to do with 
turning many away from the prac- 
tices of their Faith and has stood 
as a barrier for those who were 
turning their minds to the Church. 
Since the spirit of the Church has 
shown us that art is one of the most 
beautiful manifestations of the hu- 
man mind, it is difficult to under- 
stand how Catholics can so often 
allow the body of Our Lord to re- 
main in churches abandoned to ugli- 
ness and vulgarity, yet these artis- 
tic monstrosities have become the 
sine qua non of a Catholic Church 
in this country. 

Contrariwise it is of significance 
to note here how paradoxical has 
been the example set us by the Prot- 
estants in this country. Though 


the Reformation had condemned all 
artistic expression in its churches, 
and though this regulation is still 
observed to some extent, the need 
of beauty was so imperative that 
many years ago they overcame that 
prejudice and in consequence we 
have beheld for generations in their 
cathedrals, churches and chapels 
the finest examples of religious and 
liturgical art in America. So when 
all real conception of liturgical art 
was still dormant in the Catholic 
mind, the Protestants had under- 
taken to embellish their temples 
through the means of the highest 
artistic talent obtainable, and have 
thus left a lasting contribution to 
posterity. 

One example in particular is 
notable. Sixty years ago the inte- 
rior of a Congregational church in 
Newport, R. I., was decorated by a 
distinguished Catholic artist; one of 
the first two or three churches to be 
similarly treated in this country. 
Naturally all liturgical expression 
had to be omitted, yet the work by 
its pure beauty has a truly religious 
significance and stands as a trium- 
phant proof of what cultivated and 
artistic taste may produce and what 
reliance may be placed upon an art- 
ist whose high ideals will never per- 
mit him to stoop to the mediocrity 
and vulgarity of the commercial art 
firm. True artist, he stands fear- 
lessly as the arch-enemy of this 
form of commercialism, which has 
laid its heavy hand upon the Church 
for years, blighting it with an in- 
sidious ugliness. Through it the 
very soul of liturgical art has be- 
come diseased, and the wellspring 
of beauty which the Church has 
taught us to adhere to has been 
dried up. 

In the presence of such standards 
we are so far removed from the 
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significance of great work that the 
vision of famous masterpieces seem 
to belong to another faith, another 
sequence of ideas and aspirations. 
The image of the great Madonna of 
Torcello appears before us. 

The inaccessibility of this famous 
mosaic painting in the Cathedral of 
Torcello on the island of Torcello 
unfortunately makes it compara- 
tively unfamiliar to the ordinary 
student or tourist. Designed and 
executed in the twelfth century by 
an unknown artist, it owes its re- 
nown in a great measure to its 
unique place in the history of reli- 
gious art. 

The church in which it is placed 
was erected in 641 and is celebrated 
as a fine example of Lombard archi- 
tecture; the interior contains be- 
sides this mosaic and others of the 
same period a number of well- 
known works of art of exceptional 
quality, so that a pilgrim to this 
artistic shrine is sure to be reward- 
ed for the effort. 

In recalling the Torcello Madonna 
we may question ourselves whether 
it can indeed have been conceived 
from the same artistic beliefs which 
have created the sickly horrors we 
were contemplating a moment ago; 
and whether the same divine spirit 
that ennobled her creator has 
touched the perpetrator of those 
other anomalies? The comparison 
is the answer. One is an aspiration, 
the other is a disgrace. One is de- 
rived from a deeply artistic convic- 
tion while the other has its origin 
in the heart of sordid purposes. 
Here are indeed standards which 
the teachings of the Church have al- 
lowed us to comprehend, and from 
these as a point of departure, we 
may find our way. 

In contrast to the Torcello mas- 
terpiece we have the commercialized 
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In their sim- 
pering realism and tawdry color and 
forms there has been no intention 
whatever of exemplifying any tra- 
ditional conception, but merely to 
tickle the sensual tastes of the un- 


pink-faced Virgins. 


suspecting faithful. Here and else- 
where in like productions we seek 
in vain for any religious quality of 
expression, and in its crass attempt 
at realism we need not hope to dis- 
cover any symbolism or monu- 
mental simplicity. 

In the Torcello Madonna on the 
other hand, we have symbolism ex- 
alted to a high degree. Whether 
the artist himself conceived the 
painting in these terms one can but 
surmise, but that he did create it 
from a God-given inspiration with 
means which are apparent, we may 
be sure. 

The great figure of the Virgin, 
colossal in height, stands holding 
the Christ Child in her arms—both 
look out toward one—the somber 
rich tones of the draperies are in 
strong contrast to the golden sur- 
faces of the background, which oc- 
cupies the whole of the apse of the 
church on which none but these two 
figures are presented. In standing 
before this group, the power of 
symbolic expression strikes one as 
a salient feature of the work—its 
beauty of color and the harmony of 
its lines seem almost secondary to 
its significance as a symbol, as an 
abstract ideal of the Eternal Mother, 
the generic Mother. 

The means employed are crude, 
the drawing and the form rather 
archaic, the modeling unrealized 
and conventionalized, but it still re- 
mains a consummate masterpiece, 
one of the greatest of all times. 

Never again do we see the Mother 
of Christ quite in this abstract form, 
so removed from us and yet so ap- 
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pealing in her calm and mysterious 
beauty. 

The pale face gazing out with its 
dark eyes follows one with a strange 
impersonality and sympathy; and 
in the whole figure are exemplified 
the highest form of sacred painting 
in which a great mastery of medium 
is dedicated to a deeply religious 
theme. 

It is probable that artistry has 
unconsciously produced the effect of 
divinity —an effect which shows 
moreover the influence of an Ori- 
ental conception of divine person- 
ages declaring itself. These concep- 
tions, based at first on severe can- 
ons, broke away eventually from 
orthodox lines, where the artistic 
genius was greater than the bind- 
ing force of the established restric- 
tions. 

And so the Torcello Madonna in 
like manner, though conventional in 
general form, expresses a freedom 
from restraint in its original spon- 
taneity and vigor; and is one of the 
very few instances extant where the 
implication of divinity is success- 
fully represented in the whole nine- 
teen hundred years of Christian 
painting. 

May we hope to attain to any such 
heights through our own civiliza- 
tion? It is difficult to look into the 
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future, especially with standards so 
at variance with those of the great 
past. Though possessing definite 
artistic virtues, modernistic art can 
hardly be recommended as a prob- 
able field in which to seek our goal. 
Its awkward and ugly forms are de- 
rived through a highly individual- 
istic approach, and consequently 
are entirely at variance with litur- 
gical tradition, which, as we have 
seen, demands a concentric ideal, a 
sacrifice of self, a conforming to a 
unity of expression and ideas. 

By its eccentricities the main pur- 
pose of the liturgy is lost sight of, 
and we have in its place independ- 
ent units tending to destroy any 
hope of a coérdinate whole. 

No art which is voulu can express 
the liturgy, and no art that asserts 
itself irrespectively of liturgical 
canons can speak to us as represent- 
ing a truly religious conviction. Re- 
ligious art must spring from within 
the Church, not from without; oth- 
erwise it falls back into the same 
category of conditions such as we 
are now aiming to abolish. Let us 
hope that through the new liturgical 
movement light may come, and that 
the art of the Church in this coun- 
try may be raised to an ideal that 
will reflect in its fullness the glory 
of God. 

















THE DRAMA 


By EupPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ELEKTRA IN 


NE can’t get away from Elektra. 
O’Neill traced her to New Eng- 
land and now here she is—definite- 
ly located at 
NINE Pine STREET, 
Fall River, 
Mass. 

(The program calls it New Bed- 
ford.) 

We remember remarking when 
Sophocles’ Elektra was produced 
some years ago by Margaret Anglin 
that “revenge is one great vice that 
the modern world does not cherish.” 
The statement contained more opti- 
mism than veracity. The human 
heart, whether it beats in the breast 
of a prehistoric Greek or a modern 
Yankee maiden, has strange reper- 
cussions and now John Colton re- 
minds us that the Elektra tragedy 
repeated itself in 1887—not in the 
more or less refined and sophisti- 
cated form presented by O’Neill but 
with a complete reversion to the 
most brutal and primitive methods. 
Even now whenever Fall River is 
mentioned, an involuntary shiver 
runs up my spine. It has always 
been so since my first trip to New- 
port when my Father pointed out 
Fall River to me as the home of Liz- 
zie Borden and discussed the Bor- 
den murders until my mother 
warned him of the growing inten- 
sity of my face. That was of course 
some years after the trial but it was 
still News with a capital and has 
remained news—without a capital 
—till to-day. 

No dramatist unsupported by ac- 





FALL RIVER 


credited fact would have dared pre- 
sent the Borden story. Could there 
be anything in common between 
the uncomfortable palace of Aga- 
memnon and the neat frame house 
on Pine Street? Could passions 
overlaid by two thousand years of 
civilization suddenly flare up in pa- 
gan flame? After all, although Fall 
River is a milltown, the Bordens 
lived in its most select section; Mr. 
Borden was a leading citizen and 
Church member, the girls were ac- 
tive and earnest workers for Tem- 
perance and regular in attendance 
at all the Church functions and 
Christian Endeavor Meetings. Sure- 
ly their home with its respectable 
Victorian furnishings was not a 
credible background for corpses. If 
murder were to stalk through its 
well swept interior, one would ex- 
pect a case of poison neatly admin- 
istered so as not to spot the Axmin- 
ster, but to suggest that on a peace- 
ful, sunny August afternoon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Borden should be found 
exterminated like beetles, with 
their heads battered by some un- 
known weapon, seems entirely fan- 
tastic. So it did to all America and 
doubly so when the only person in- 
dicted was their own daughter, Miss 
Lizzie, so completely domestic and 
devoted. Nevertheless, when the 
hideous bodies were discovered, 
Miss Lizzie was brought to trial and 
Miss Lizzie was acquitted. But Fall 
River and most of America consid- 
ered her guilty. 

To supply the motives that would 
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make this impossible story plausi- 
ble has been the task set himself by 
Mr. Colton and his collaborators. 
With the codperation of Miss Lilian 
Gish they have succeeded in every- 
thing but the epilogue. They have 
actually created sympathy for Liz- 
zie or, as they call her, Effie Holden. 
They have used—or life has used— 
the reversal of the Clytemnestra 
story. Mrs. Holden was Effie’s step- 
mother and Aégisthus-like she rid 
herself of Effie’s mother by break- 
ing her bottle of digitalis during a 
heart attack. Mr. Holden is made 
out a lecherous old tyrant, and not 
content with making Effie slave for 
her as a servant, Mrs. Holden per- 
suades her husband to refuse to give 
to Effie her mother’s legacy. 

Effie, tortured by her mother’s 
death, her father’s infidelity, her 
stepmother’s perfidy, is seen iron- 
ing in the hot kitchen, refusing to 
marry her fiancé, who is sailing for 
China, until the wicked are pun- 
ished. In their zeal for Church 
work she and her fiancé have be- 
come financially involved, trust- 
ing to redeem his note with Effie’s 
money. When her stepmother 
taunts her, a furious quarrel ensues 
between the two women, who are 
alone in the house. Mrs. Holden 
goes up to her room. Then Effie fol- 
lows—a heavy flatiron in her hand. 
When Mr. Holden comes in he re- 
opens the quarrel. Effie asks him 
for the money, and he shakes her 
until she drops to the floor. Then 
he sits down to read his newspaper. 
She is reaching for his walking stick 
as the curtain falls. 

The Church members decide that 
to save their congregation from 
scandal Effie must be acquitted. She 
comes home; but even her sister de- 
serts her. Left alone in the shadowy 
house, she pulls down the blinds. 


There O’Neill left his Elektra. 
There, despite their Epilogue, the 
present authors also leave her, for 
they never again raise the shutter 
to her soul. One sees her to be sure, 
twenty years later, filling out her 
empty days with frocks and French 
novels, looking at China on her 
globe, but we are given no clue as 
to what her spirit has felt: remorse, 
defiance, triumph or despair. She 
is shown like a candle that has 
flickered out. O’Neill was wise. 

As Effie Holden, Miss Lilian Gish 
shows herself not merely a person- 
ality but an artist. In some inex- 
plicable way one feels beneath the 
softly, loving exterior of the girl in 
Act L, an intensity that carries her 
through the horrors to come. 
Roberta Beatty is an excellent foil 
as the handsome stepmother and 
the setting of Robert Edmond Jones 
supplies the precisely proper back- 
ground. One feels Main Street and 
the Meeting House around the cor- 
ner. But Nine Pine Street is no 
cure for depression.—At the Long- 
acre. 


THE MASK AND THE Face.—The 
fragilities of men and women have 
a sardonic appeal to Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. No one is more adept in 
exhibiting their serious and humor- 
ous aspects. Apparently this Ital- 
ian comedy, with ten characters 
who are ten times frail and selfish, 
so strongly appealed to his humor 
that he went to the trouble of mak- 
ing a new English version. Brock 
Pemberton had presented it to 
Broadway ten years ago. Three 
years ago we saw it in Stockbridge. 
Then, the macabre quality seemed 
more preponderant. The Guild 
plays it as lightest comedy. But 
any comedy that starts off with ten 
unknown people trying to say smart 
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things after dinner, is skimming 
the thin ice of boredom, particular- 
ly when the only audible jokes are 
of infidelity. Every person in the 
room is involved in an intrigue with 
some one else. It is all very com- 
plicated and very Italian. Amer- 
icans no longer have the finesse to 
conceal their domestic infelicities; 
they buy a round trip to Reno. No 
doubt the satire was trenchant to a 
Roman but as line after line fell 
flat, it was as hard on the actors as 
if they were trying to read the New 
Yorker aloud in Lapland. 

When Count Grazia swears he 
will kill his wife if ever he find her 
unfaithful, one doubts if he have 
enough reality of emotion to take 
so much trouble. So does she. But 
the Count goes through all the mo- 
tions when he chases a nocturnal 
adventurer out of her chamber and 
settles down for a good strangula- 
tion. Then he wavers. He declares 
it’s because of his passion but we 
rather doubt it. Exile is so much 
easier. Desdemona is shipped off 
by the midnight express to Paris 
and Othello announces to his law- 
yer—who is really the guilty lover 
—that the Countess’ dead body lies 
at the bottom of Lake Como. A 
sympathetic jury acquits Grazia and 
the Count returns like Synge’s 
Playboy to find himself a local hero 
and his villa filled with floral trib- 
utes. Two events, however, occur 
to mar the serenity of his situation: 
one the reappearance of his wife, 
and the other the recovery of her 
supposed body from Como. The 
last Act contains the amusing juxta- 
position of the funeral and surrep- 
titious love scenes between the 
Count and Countess, who was high- 
ly impressed by her husband’s vio- 
lence. She has torn the mask from 


his face. 
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As for the present production, no 
one in the cast is either human or 
Italian but Leo Carroll as an urbane 
cynic. As Grazia, Stanley Ridges, 
who did good work in Dangerous 
Corner, is more of a fussbox than a 
potential wife killer, while Judith 
Anderson, as the Countess, has lit- 
tle opportunity for her emotional 
powers; in the rdéle of the lover, 
Humphrey Bogart is not even pass- 
able. The program contains photo- 
graphs of both Maugham and 
Chiarelli—the author. It is a pity 
they omitted the masks!—At the 
Guild. 


Best SELLERS.—As the theme of 
Bourdet’s latest comedy is_ the 
awarding of the Zola prize for the 
best novel, Mrs. Arnold Bennett’s 
translation was cleverly timed to 
open as the Pulitzer Committee 
came to a decision. Not that we 
wish to intimate that the methods 
used were similar. In Paris when 
the powerful publisher, Mosca, sent 
word to the Zola Committee at the 
last ballot that he didn’t care who 
got the votes as his candidate had 
signed up with a rival, the Jury, 
who of course had read none of the 
books, took the original course of 
selecting the one competitor who 
was completely unknown to every- 
body. He turned out to be a little 
Treasury Clerk whose beautiful 
wife had not only inspired him by 
the journal of her first love affair 
but who had secretly submitted the 
MS. Their sudden success quite in- 
toxicates the Fourniers. They en- 
tertain and are entertained; Ma- 
dame’s beauty is enhanced by smart 
clothes, and Marechale, the defeated 
rival but a real “best seller,” falls in 
love with her. The only curb to 
their plenitude is the terrible truth 
that Fournier simply can’t write 
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another novel. Jealousy drove him 
to write at first and now he is no 
longer jealous. Mosca then decides 
that Jacqueline must write another 
diary. But to write another diary 
she must have another affair. “Im- 
possible,” says Jacqueline, but 
Mosca points out that it is her wife- 
ly duty. She then conscientiously 
consents to listen to Marechale’s ad- 
vances. But alas, before she has 
written up her journal, his ardor 
assails her defenses and to save her- 
self, she rushes off to her parents in 
Orléans. Mad then with jealousy, 
Fournier follows. The dénouement 
is so amusing that we refrain from 
telling it. 

Best Sellers offers a most enjoy- 
able entertainment. The scenes are 
attractive and clever. Act I. sets off 
at a smart pace in the modernistic 
office of Mosca. Act II. is the deli- 
cately tinted study of Fournier liv- 
ing on advanced royalties and seat- 
ed under the colossal portrait of 
himself, pen in hand, over the man- 
tel. Miss Peggy Wood looks her 
best as the ingenuous wife. As 
Fournier, Mr. Ernest Truex is com- 
pletely himself. When we saw him 
the second night he was farcing his 
part to the limit while the rest of 
the cast were playing theirs as com- 
edy, but now we hear farce is the 
order for all. The real honors of 
the evening go to Mosca in the 
hands of George Coulouris who 
alone never forgets he is a French- 
man and who plays with enough 
weight to make his publisher con- 
vincing. We recommend Best 
Sellers.—At the Morosco. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN.—One of 
the pleasantest features of the 
Springtime is that arm in arm with 
the robins, come Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. May becomes melodious when 
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Aborn waves his baton. Never were 
operas at economy prices produced 
in better order. Rehearsals with the 
orchestra are what wreck most 
such ventures. Musicians are paid 
for all rehearsals but Mr. Aborn is 
so expert in direction, his cast so 
seasoned that they contrive with a 
piano—we are told—until the open- 
ing. We reap the benefit of their 
economies. The trio of Moulan, 
Waterous and Danforth carried The 
Mikado along with a most sympa- 
thetic dash and gusto, with a charm- 
ing little Japanese Yum Yum. Pre- 
ceding Pinafore was The Yeomen of 
the Guard which is a real novelty. 
The scene is the Green of the Tower 
of London with all the cheery old 
Beef Eaters as achorus. To be sure 
there was a slight disparity in cos- 
tumes as the Beef Eaters and hero 
were Elizabethan while the civilian 
males were strangely medieval and 
the female population of London 
appeared as German peasants. But 
Mr. Moulan did a nice piece of work 
as the Jester who dies of a broken 
heart and the famous “I have a song 
to sing, O!” was sung by him with 
such pathos at the end that my little 
daughter wept. Patience, the wit- 
tiest of all the creations of the in- 
comparable partners, is also to be 
given, but we feel The Mikado is 
Mr. Aborn’s best. 

One of the pleasantest features 
of these performances is the audi- 
ence. They come in large family 
groups and they have such a very 
good time. Every song has several 
encores for the sisters and the cous- 
ins and the aunts with some grand- 
fathers too, are all there.—At the St. 
James. 


UncLeE Tom’s CaBin is to be the 
production of the Players’ Club in 
June with Otis Skinner as Uncle 
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Tom, Fay Bainter as Topsy and 
Elisabeth Risdon as Eliza and a full 
pack of hounds—so they say. For 
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those of us who have never seen 
any Uncle Tom it is a doubly excit- 
ing occasion. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1933 


BroGRaAPHY.—Largely due to the 
sparkling charm of Miss Ina Claire, 
Mr. Behrman’s comedy has sur- 
vived the Spring mortality. Miss 
Claire as the portrait painter who 
specializes in celebrities — mostly 
male—causes consternation in the 
ranks of her friends when a bustling 
editor bullies her into writing her 
life story. Chiefly concerned is 
Leander Nolan, her first love and 
now a would-be Senator from Ten- 
nessee who sees the wreck of his 
political ambition if made Exhibit 
A in the autobiography. The strug- 
gle between Leander, the Editor and 
the fascinating artist furnishes both 
the drama and the humor. The cast 
and direction are in keeping with 
the traditions of the Theater Guild. 
The dialogue is unusually clever.— 
At the Avon. 


GoopByE AGAIn.—Osgood Perkins 
exhibits with his own sharply point- 
ed humor the trials of a popular 
novelist on a lecture tour. The 
scene is his bedroom in a Western 
Statler Hotel and through the whole 
of one act Mr. Perkins is in bed and 
at his best. As the husband of one 
of the lecturer’s many admirers, 
Leslie Adams runs Mr. Perkins a 
close race for laughs, and as the 
most executive of secretaries Miss 
Sally Bates completes a happy trio. 
Two things surprised us in this 
comedy—the moral standards of 
the Statlers and the fact that the 
playwrights allow the popular nov- 
elist no time for a shower. Both 





the Statler and the lecturer would 
be the better for a bath.—At the 
Plymouth. 


Music IN THE Arr. — Though 
closed for a time, happily this most 
delightful of operettas has now re- 
opened. One of our friends has 
visited it once a week all winter and 
now we hear that Jed Harris has the 
same habit. It is quite believable 
for the Bavarian setting, the music 
and the cast offer amusement and 
refreshment that is as unusual as 
palatable. If you haven’t already 
seen it then you have a very pleas- 
ant treat in store.— At the 44th 
Street. 

April 


OnE SUNDAY AFTERNOON.—Begin- 
ning in a dentist’s chair where we 
follow the victim’s dream under the 
gas mask, One Sunday Afternoon 
turns into the love story—a very 
true one—of Biff Grimes, the drug 
store bully, and his Amy. It is the 
idyl of a park bench in the days of 
shirtwaists and beer gardens and 
has all the quality of a play that was 
written because its author enjoyed 
it. Lloyd Nolan and Francesca 
Bruening as Biff and Amy have be- 
come a part of it. Beginning with 
the professionals, the public at large 
now seems to show increasing ap- 
preciation of this original and yet 
very genuine comedy.—At the 48th 
Street. 


Run, LitrLe CHILLuN!-—A Negro 
folk drama which was developed in 
Harlem by the Choral Society un- 





























der the leadership of Hall Johnson 
who now brings their rich voices to 
the Revival Meeting in the Meeting 
House which remains one of the 
outstanding scenes of the season. 
For contrast there is also staged a 
pagan orgy in the moonlight of 
some Negro nature worshipers. 
Here the music seems somewhat 
Gregorian but as Doris Humphreys 
designed the dances they lack the 
truthfulness of the last act which 
has remarkable spontaneity. The 
story is the old temptation theme 
of a young preacher but unlike 
most of the modern defeatist drama 
ends with the redemption. Run, 
Little Chillun! is a most unusual 
and interesting production.—At the 
Lyric. 


THE SHAKESPEARE THEATER.—In 
spite of every obstacle this devoted 
band of idealists continue to add 
new plays to the repertoire and new 
subscribers to their performances. 
Certainly except for them, the 
young people of New York would 
not have learned much of the dra- 
matic side of Shakespeare. One 
can teach poetry from textbooks 
but not the theater and those who 
denounce the deficiencies of the 
present performances may forget 
that they have probably been fortu- 
nate enough to have seen on the 
stage the plays they would prefer to 
read to their children rather than to 
take them to see any but the best 
productions. The children, however, 
think differently. It is now the 
fashion to boast about the number 
of different plays seen at the Shake- 
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speare Theater and when one con- 
siders that tickets cost from twenty- 
five cents to a dollar, the perform- 
ances seem quite extraordinary. 
There is but one way to raise their 
standard and that is to support 
their brave beginning. 


ForsAKING ALL OTHERS.—A tedi- 
ous and very artificial comedy 
which is carried along completely 
by the personality of Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead and a responsive cast. 
The situations are as forced as the 
dialogue and its survival fills us 
with amazement.— At the Times 
Square. 


Spring Revivals 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE.—This excel- 
lent comedy of the Hallam family 
and the upper West Side has re- 
turned to town after a winter’s trav- 
el and still remains in the front 
ranks of drama. The original cast 
with Glenn Anders, Dorothy Stick- 
ney, John Beal and Margaret 
Wycherly are baci. with one excep- 
tion and those who suffer from in- 
laws and those who don’t will both 
find amusement and emotion in 
plenty at The Waldorf. 


WHEN LapieEs MeEeEt.—After suc- 
cessful visits to Boston, Philadel- 
phia, etc., Miss Crothers’ popular 
comedy with Frieda _ Inescort, 
Spring Byington, Selena Royle and 
Walter Abel has returned at pop- 
ular prices which should insure it 
a run into the summer.—At the 
Royale. 














The Ball and the Cross 





Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





WHITSUNTIDE IN RUSTIC EUROPE 


HERE are the glories that once 
belonged to Whitsuntide in 
Europe? 

Like many other of the customs, 
poetic and quaint, of our ancestors, 
they have, for the most part, van- 
ished, and those that remain tend 
to become more and more half- 
hearted or self-conscious under the 
massive influences of industrialism, 
the press-camera, cheap travel, and 
such sophisticated entertainment as 
the motion picture and the radio. 
But in bygone times people had to 
amuse themselves as best they could 
in restricted surroundings and with 
restricted resources—and I will ven- 
ture the opinion that they were, on 
the whole, little the worse for that. 
Whitsuntide was then the occasion 
for innumerable village merrymak- 
ings and rejoicings—for sports and 
mystery plays, for garlanded may- 
poles, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, 
circuses, fairs, and all sorts of sim- 
ple (if sometimes rather crude) 
spectacles—and, as far as England 
was concerned, for a prodigious 
drinking of ale in the Whitsun Ales, 


Lamb Ales, Bride Ales, as such 
gatherings were—and in a few 
places still are—called. The Irish, 
on the other hand, celebrate Whit- 
sun by drinking not whisky but 
milk. 

An English antiquary who lived a 
little over a century ago tells us 
how the Ales were conducted in his 
day. “Two persons are chosen,” he 
says, “to be lord and lady of the 
Ale, who dress as near like the char- 
acters they assume as possible. 
A large empty barn, or some such 
building, is provided for the lord’s 
hall, and fitted up with seats to ac- 
commodate the company. Here they 
assemble to dance and feast in the 
best manner their circumstances 
and the place will afford; and each 
young fellow bestows on his girl a 
riband or favour. The lord and 
lady honour the hall with their 
presence, attended by the steward, 
sword-bearer, purse-bearer, and 
mace-bearer, with their several 
badges or ensigns of office. They 
have likewise a train-bearer or page, 
and a fool or jester, dressed in a 














party-coloured jacket, whose ribald- 
ry and gesticulation contribute not 
a little to the entertainment of some 
part of the company. The lord’s 
music, consisting of a pipe and ta- 
bor, is employed to conduct the 
dance.” 

But rather than in the ceremony, 
it is in the names by which such 
functions are known that we can 
catch a glimpse of the fundamental 
reason for all Whitsuntide jollity, 
wherever it may take place. The 
lambs are born and gamboling on 
the fresh green grass, and new 
brides afford the promise of in- 
crease in mankind. The seed is 
sown; the harvest is in sight. The 
kingdom of nature and the mind of 
man have at last broken free from 
the sterile grip of winter, and 
“somer is ycomen in” with all the 
spaciousness and plenty which the 
long warm days of sunshine assure. 
Let us rejoice, therefore, in dance 
and song and merry pranks—and 
let us dance, too, in order that the 
vigor we expend therein may mag- 
ically help to vitalize and energize 
the crops and the cattle, and thus 
produce a bumper harvest and a 
year of abundance. 

In Sweden, Austria, and some 
parts of Germany, this happy re- 
lease from winter is still occasion- 
ally symbolized by a mock battle 
between two teams from the same 
village or from neighboring villages, 
one team representing winter, the 
other summer. The winter team is 
dressed in fur or warm clothing of 
some sort, while the summer team 
often wears a chaplet of flowers or 
is gay with ribbons; at Drémling, in 
Brunswick, the winter team con- 
sists of boys, the summer team of 
girls. But always and everywhere 


it is the summer team that must 
Winter must be defeated— 


win. 
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until next autumn at least. Man- 
kind does not, in general, think far 
ahead; it is safer to live each day as 
it blossoms and to suck the honey 
from it before, all too soon, it with- 
ers and droops into a possibly bar- 
ren to-morrow. 

This sense of newly-won freedom 
extends, apparently, even to the ani- 
mal kingdom, for it is said in cen- 
tral Italy that at Whitsuntide cats 
and oxen are gifted with powers of 
speech, although to overhear them 
brings instant death in its train. 
Among human beings, however, to 
speak (then, as at any other time) 
is to invite an audience. At the 
church of St. Leonard’s Shoreditch, 
in London, the Fairchild sermon is 
preached, as it has been preached 
for more than two hundred years, 
“on the wonderful works of God in 
the Creation, or on the certainty of 
the resurrection of the dead, proved 
by the certain changes of the animal 
and vegetable parts of creation.” 
At another London church an an- 
nual sermon delivered at Whitsun- 
tide must bear special reference to 
flowers. And it is indeed flowers, 
and the beauty of growth and vital- 
ity which they so gorgeously typify, 
that are among the most charming 
attributes of this festival. There is 
no need to do more than mention 
the May Queens and maypoles of 
England—although to-day it must 
be confessed, May Queens and May 
Kings are commoner in Germany, 
Denmark, and other parts of the 
mainland of Europe than they are 
in the British Isles, and you will 
see more maypoles in the south of 
France than in the country which 
we are apt to mistake for their 
homeland. 

But there is one custom, akin in 
essentials to the scattering of 
spring flowers, which still holds 
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sway throughout the rural districts 
of England. That is the custom of 
rush-strewing, birch-strewing, or 
grass-strewing; the chancels of 
churches are gaily decorated with 
rushes, birch-twigs, or grass, and 
the floor is strewn with them. Oc- 
casionally, and especially in the 
north, the rushes of birch-twigs are 
brought into the village to an ac- 
companiment of music and sur- 
rounded by a laughing procession 
of villagers; and at one time land 
was frequently bequeathed to the 
church in order that rushes, birch, 
or grass should be grown upon it 
for the Whitsuntide ceremony. 

In addition to flowers, animals 
also come in for joyful recognition 
—though sometimes, probably, they 
would be glad to escape the partic- 
ular kind of attention that falls to 
their lot. Until recently in Oxford- 
shire, for example, a fat lamb used 
to be chased by girls whose hands 
were tied behind their backs; the 
girl who first caught the lamb with 
her teeth was styled the Lady of the 
Lamb and was conducted home 
with her prize amid great rejoicing. 
Next day the lamb was killed, and 
eaten in a public feast by the Lady 
and her companions. In Devon- 
shire, on the other hand, the lamb 
was covered with flowers and led 
about the village in a much-deco- 
rated cart, while a collection was 
taken from all those who looked on; 
and when the lamb had been killed, 
its meat was sold at a cheap rate to 
the poor of the district. 

Another Whitsuntide custom es- 
pecially associated with an England 
that has now been submerged by in- 
dustrialism was the dancing of Mor- 
ris dances—but the attempted re- 
vival of such old-world traditions, 
which has met with some success 
within the last ten or fifteen years, 
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is and must be, I am afraid, a pure- 
ly intellectual and worthless one. 
Troops of dancers with their musi- 
cians and jesters, all highly skilled 
in their art, used to go from village 
to village, or from country house to 
country house, although in many 
districts the dancers were chosen 
from amongst the villagers them- 
selves. Yet these Morris dances 
constituted only one instance of the 
universal desire to encourage crop 
and stock by some form or other of 
violent physical exercise—the de- 
sire which makes the Balkan peas- 
ant, after certain religious duties 
have been performed, dance to pis- 
tol shots, or the German to hold vig- 
orous field sports, the winner being 
hailed as King. And it is still the 
same desire which makes the youths 
of the Cévennes, in the south of 
France, perform a curious cere- 
mony at the expense of any stray 
hobo who will lend himself to it. 

He is induced to hide himself in 
the long grass of a meadow; when 
he is safely concealed, the village 
youths, decorated with cocks’ feath- 
ers and led by music, search for 
him. Once discovered, he _ is 
grasped by the legs, thrown on his 
back, and then spun round and 
round by each youth who has taken 
part in the hue-and-cry. Not con- 
tent with this, they spin him round 
again when he has been conducted 
to the church; but his reward for 
all this rough handling lies in claim- 
ing the right to a good meal at the 
stalls which have been set up for 
the village fair. 

In the Rhone valley itself, Whit- 
sun sees an amusing ceremony at 
Alphonse Daudet’s little town of 
Tarascon. Many centuries ago, it 
is said, the country was overawed 
by a dragon called the Tarasque; St. 
Martha, bidding it come forth from 














its lair, tied her girdle about its 
neck (or, according to some ver- 
sions, her garter) and led it to the 
banks of the Rhéne, where her 
prayers and exhortations induced 
in it so great a realization of its hid- 
eous nature that it threw itself into 
the water and was drowned. Every 
Whitsuntide, therefore, a wooden 
monster, roughly ten feet long and 
six high, and covered with iron 
spikes, is dragged round the town, 
playing many pranks with its tail 
upon the assembled crowds. This 
tail can be moved in all directions 
by a man seated inside the body of 
the beast, and it fares ill with the 
rash onlooker who ventures with- 
in its orbit. 

But it would be impossible in the 
space of a short article to describe 
even a tenth of the fétes and fairs 
which take place up and down 
France during these holidays. I 
could myself give you a list of more 
than sixty of them, without having 
then nearly exhausted their num- 
ber; they comprise every variety of 
holiday occupation, secular and re- 
ligious. While the people of Alsace 
are going on pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. Odile, their patron 
saint, those of Enghien-les-Bains, a 
few miles from Paris, are celebrat- 
ing the Féte of the Railway Station. 
At Nanterre, also near Paris, the 
Rose Queen is crowned; in Picardy, 
fétes known as Ducasses seem to 
consist largely in drinking more 
than is good for any man; at Rennes 
in Brittany is a Féte of Flowers. In 
Brittany too, at Sizun, horses are 
blessed at Whitsuntide before the 
altar of St. Eloi, the patron saint of 
ironworkers in general and black- 
smiths in particular—a rite which, 
however solemnly it begins, termi- 
nates in jollity; and at Moncontour 
the Pardon, or Féte, of St. Mathurin 
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—who, according to Breton folklore, 
once refused to be God because he 
was too occupied in looking after 
Bretons—brings with it processions, 
fireworks, and dancing galore. 

Yet certainly the most curious of 
Whitsuntide dances takes place at 
Echternacht, in the Duchy of Lux- 
embourg — between Belgium and 
Germany. It is said to have orig- 
inated in the attempts of the people 
and of a band of “springing saints,” 
or “holy dancers,” to stay the rav- 
ages of an early medieval cattle 
plague by dancing from the city to 
the shrine of St. Willibrord—in oth- 
ers words, by trying almost literal- 
ly to put life into the stricken 
beasts. On Whit Monday, there- 
fore, the inhabitants of Echternacht 
and of the entire Duchy assemble to 
the number of many thousands and, 
keeping together by holding scarves 
and knotted handkerchiefs, dance 
three steps forward and two back- 
ward through the streets until, aft- 
er some three hours, they reach the 
church of St. Peter, where Mass is 
said. Their route, it should be men- 
tioned, includes a climb up sixty- 
two steps. 

On the Spanish slopes of the 
Pyrenees, at Roncevalles in Navarre, 
a different kind of procession takes 
place—a procession of penance, 
which members must swear to at- 
tend for seven consecutive years. 
The penitents are dressed in a long 
cloak of black calico, a black hood 
with only slits for the eyes, a 
knotted rope about their middle, 
and cord-soled shoes on their feet; 
and to their backs are attached 
great wooden crosses. With arms 
outstretched to hold aloft the ex- 
tremities of these crosses, they set 
out from a village about two miles 
distant, chanting a Miserere; and 
slowly and toilfully they make their 
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way up a steep ascent to the old 
Monastery of Roncevalles, to hear 
Mass. Tradition declares that this 
procession had its origin in the de- 
sire of twenty-three Navarrese fam- 
ilies to do penance for sins com- 
mitted during the year; yet without 
discrediting tradition, may it not 
be suggested that the primitive mag- 
ical desire to benefit the crops by 
violent exercise also had its share 
in that origin? But this much at 
least can be said without fear of ar- 
gument—that nowadays the proces- 
sion forms the most frequented pop- 
ular gathering from one end of the 
Pyrenees to the other. 

Finally, a slightly different aspect 
of Whitsuntide must be mentioned; 
it corresponds roughly with the an- 
cient Celtic mid-year, the new year 
falling on November Ist. The exact 
celebration of this “midsummer” 
shouid, therefore, be held on May 
Ist; May Day, however, has fallen 
out of fashion, and many of the old 
customs formerly associated with it 
have been gradually transferred to 
Whitsun, a far more important 
feast in the Christian calendar. But 
echoes of Celtic civilization can still 
be heard in Scotland, where Whit- 
suntide and Martinmas (November 
11th) are still the legal half-yearly 
terms for entering upon tenancies; 
and also in Wales, parts of Ireland, 
France, and one or two isolated 
small towns of the north of Eng- 
land, where May and Michaelmas 
are still regarded as the customary 
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in certain 


periods for engaging 
forms of labor. 

Although now almost entirely 
abandoned except in France, “hir- 
ings,” or “statute fairs,” used to be 
the regular occasions upon which 
domestic servants and agricultural 
workers offered their services. As 
held to this day in Normandy, these 
“louées,” as they are called there, 
are sprightly and genial functions. 
The women stand on one side of a 
line, the men on the other; and be- 
tween them walk prospective em- 
ployers, inspecting the likely ones, 
engaging them in conversation, and, 
having struck a bargain, paying a 
small advance of wages as earnest 
money. But even the louée cannot 
conclude without its merry-making 
and dance—for at Whitsuntide joy 
is tingling through the feet of all 
Europe, the joy of life regained, the 
joy of glorious promise. Why, even 
though we in our foolish superiority 
have thrown the old customs and 
ceremonies to the winds, we cannot 
refrain from spending the holiday 
as energetically as our tempera- 
ments will permit, though we no 
longer hope to benefit the crops 
thereby. We do it because it is 
good to be alive—Whitsuntide, in- 
deed, is the only occasion through- 
out the whole year when our high 
spirits will almost survive a week- 
end that brings not sunshine but 
rain in torrents. 


W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 




















In His Hasit, As HE LiIvepD 


In St. Thomas Aquinas’ works, 
his personality is hidden behind his 
thought, and his very thought is 
hidden behind the simple clarity of 
his language. Other great men, out- 
side their sphere of greatness, may 
have a mannerism, or something 
about them that is suspicious, or 
puerile, or perhaps ridiculous, or 
even hideous. Not so S. Thomas: 
his personality is as perfect as his 
works. 

He was corpulent and tall—suffi- 
ciently tall to attract the notice of 
farm-labourers as he passed by. He 
was brown, “the colour of new 
wheat”; with an imposing head, a 
trifle bald, with a powerful, peace- 
ful face, well-formed lips, penetrat- 
ing eyes, and a quiet, frank expres- 
sion. He was extremely sensitive 
to physical pain, but could endure 
it by concentrating on a problem, as 
was his wont when he underwent 
the “minutio” or blood-letting, or 
when the ulcers on his legs were 
most painfully cauterized.... 

He was silent even when a boy, 
and grew more and more so, as he 
became more and more engrossed in 
his work. Ordinary affairs of the 
world interested him only in so far 
as they were related to abstract 
thought, or when charity demand- 
ed it. “No occupation,” says Wil- 
liam of Tocco, “ever altered the di- 
rection of his mind.” He was kind 
and cordial to all, spoke little, and 
never without good cause: he mixed 
as little as possible in crowds. By 
way of recreation he would walk 
alone along the cloisters, at great 
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speed, head erect and uncovered. 
He went out rarely and only when 
it was necessary. He made his 
work an excuse for refusing invita- 
tions even to the court of S. Louis, 
and his only visit there was under 
obedience. The story of how he be- 
haved on that occasion is well 
known. In the middle of dinner, 
he suddenly struck the table and 
exclaimed: “Now that settles the 
Manicheans.” The Prior who was 
present was afraid that the King 
would be offended, but, on the con- 
trary, a scribe was sent for to take 
down the Saint’s new argument. 

He was detached from what most 
appealed to the majority of men: 
what seemed to them vital, was to 
him of no importance. One day he 
was returning from Saint-Denis, 
and saw stretched out below the 
whole city of Paris. Asked if he 
would not like to possess it he re- 
plied that he would rather have a 
certain manuscript of S. John 
Chrysostom which he lacked... . 

He was simple and uneccentric, 
and he seems to have been as tran- 
quil as his literary style. It is re- 
markable that so unsensational a 
writer should gain a world-wide 
public. 

He was endowed with great intel- 
lectual, as well as physical sensitive- 
ness, but he dominated it and sub- 
dued it. If in his writings he ap- 
pears scarcely human, it is because 
of his stern mental discipline, and 
not from any lack of human feel- 
ings. 

This gave him extraordinary self- 
control in his controversies. The 
liturgy hails him as “Pugilist of the 
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Faith”; his life was one of inces- 
sant fighting: yet he is “very pa- 
tient” and “very prudent.” We 
never find him disconcerted by a 
reverse, or irritated by a contradic- 
tion, even of those principles which 
he held most dear. One of his most 
intrepid opponents, John Peckham, 
writing long afterwards of an in- 
terview in which he had attacked 
the Saint with extreme vehemence, 
was forced to admit that S. Thomas 
had replied “with rare gentleness 
and humility.” ... 

His contemporaries speak of him 
as “wonderfully kind,” miro modo 
benignus. He was ready to help 
others not only with his mind, but 
with his body as well. A lay-broth- 
er one day, not knowing who he 
was, took him on an errand round 
the town, and hurried him on. S. 
Thomas struggled along as best he 
could, without a word, and when 
bystanders protested at the lay- 
brother’s impudence, he only 
smiled. 

He had a ready trust in every- 
body, and would never think ill of 
another without definite evidence. 
One day, by way of a joke, a young 
fellow-religious said to him sud- 
denly: “Brother Thomas, look at 
this ox flying!” S. Thomas walked 
quietly to the window, and, when 
they burst out laughing, he re- 
marked: “I should be less surprised 
to see an ox flying, than to find a 
religious lying.” Said, no doubt, 
with his tongue in his cheek, but an 
indication of his character all the 
same. ... 

His grace of manner and charm- 
ing simplicity were, perhaps, his 
best-known and most-loved traits, 
though not the most important. We 
cannot help contrasting these home- 
ly characteristics with all that he 
stands for, as Doctor, in the eyes of 
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the world. 


The hero of the pic- 
tures in his Triumph, the subject of 


panegyrics, can, without loss of 
dignity, joke about his embonpoint, 
and his proverbial absentminded- 
ness. When he obtained, through 
the intercession of S. Agnes, the 
cure of his beloved Reginald of 
Piperno, who had a malignant fev- 
er, S. Thomas promised to stand 
the students of the convent at 
Naples an annual dinner, on the 
feast of S. Agnes. He thenceforth 
charged the King of Naples one 
ounce of gold per month for his lec- 
tures. He was able, alas, to keep his 
promise only once, as he was ap- 
proaching his end; but that does 
not make the incident any the less 
delightful. 

He formed deep friendships, 
above all with his loyal and con- 
stant companion Reginald, and 
with his master S. Albert. After S. 
Thomas’ death, Albert could not 
speak of him without tears, and 
when far advanced in years, he un- 
dertook the journey from Cologne 
to Paris, which in those days was 
hardly a comfortable one, in order 
to defend the memory and the doc- 
trine of his pupil. 

The child-like simplicity of his 
private life, and the solid, balanced, 
calm character of his public teach- 
ing are the salient features of S. 
Thomas. Yet he seems to-day hard- 
ly a human being, hardly real, so 
obscured is his private character by 
the impersonal character of his 
thought. 


—From A. D. Sertittanaes, O.P., St. Thomas 
Aquinas and His Work. Translated by God- 
frey Anstruther, O.P. (London: Burns, Oates 
& Washburne, Ltd.). 


- 
—_—— 





THE FutTILity oF WAR 


No one is so stupid as to dispute 
the obvious fact that war is con- 
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spicuously an occasion for the dis- 
play of [cheerful courage and the 
spirit of comradeship]. The most 
savage books of the Ail Quiet type 
record the display with an almost 
unbearable poignancy. No words 
can fitly celebrate the heroic feats 
of action and endurance that every- 
where in the battle areas were the 
daily reckoning for four years. No- 
body fails to recognise the splen- 
dour of that story. But nobody ca- 
pable of two logically consecutive 
thoughts can ever suppose that the 
splendour is in any sense a vindi- 
cation of war, or makes a war a 
splendid thing in itself. Any kind 
of disaster is likely to be an occa- 
sion for heroism. A child trapped 
in a burning building will find a 
dozen or a hundred heroes in the 
crowd eager to risk or sacrifice their 
lives to save him. But I do not 
know that anyone would advance 
this as an argument for setting 
fire to houses that contain chil- 
dren. 

The plain fact is that war is a 
senseless barbarism for which no 
justification is possible. Inciden- 
tally it engenders heroism; but it 
also engenders savagery in its most 
ruthless form. The agony of body 
and mind that it inflicts is past 
computation. It inflames the lust 
for killing in men naturally gentle, 
it defiles all beauty and it levels the 
brain of man with the mud. War 
is man’s confession of his abject 
failure to carry on his job with a 
decency that would do no more than 
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set him above the brutes. It puts 
every ethical consideration out of 
CONE... 

No: the glory of war is an argu- 
ment that can convince nobody in 
his senses. . . . Nothing that the sol- 
diers have written in condemnation 
of war overstates the case. The case 
cannot be overstated. The worst 
that can be said of it is not bad 
enough. There are no considera- 
tions that can justify licensed mur- 
der as a means of settling disputes, 
even if it could ever be shown to 
settle them. And war never settles 
disputes. It cannot even claim that 
by bad means it achieves good ends. 
It achieves no good ends. Of what 
benefit to the world, or to any part 
or race of the world, has the war of 
1914-1918 been? What the imme- 
diate necessity of this nation or 
that to engage in it may have been 
is a question to which a dozen an- 
swers will be given to the end of his- 
tory. We are all of us sure, quite 
honestly, that our own particular 
answer is the right one. But, mo- 
tives apart, what good has it done 
to anybody? What nation is there 
but has suffered by its incalculable 
losses in mind, body and estate? 
War is not only rotten, it is ines- 
capably futile. And I will go so far 
as to say that if we should be so 
mad and so wicked as to make war 
again, it will not matter in any 
moral conception of the word who 
wins it. 

—From This Troubled World. By Joun 


DriNKWATER (New York: Columbia University 
Press). 














CONSCRIPTION. AND WAR 


THERE still exist people who hold 
that the Treaty of Versailles and the 
treatment of Germany since the war 
have been fair measures, but it is at 
least true that never in modern his- 
tory has a great nation been so se- 
verely punished. In fact every year 
has proved more clearly not only 
the great harshness of the Versailles 
settlement, but its practical impos- 
sibility. The Germans themselves 
are naturally intensely conscious of 
this. They feel themselves a de- 
feated and humbled people held 
down by force. But those who have 
travelled in Germany know well the 
truly extraordinary patience, the re- 
markable reasonableness of nearly 
all the Germans they meet. I have 
stood outside a great German Uni- 
versity and watched an army of 
strong, finely-built, proud-looking 
students pouring out of the build- 
ing and I, as a foreigner, have stood 
amazed at the friendliness and 
peaceableness of these young men 
who had, as I thought, such strong 
reasons for hating the foreigner 
who had defeated their nation and 
who was engaged in doing every- 
thing to prevent that nation from 
ever holding its head up again. 
These men are probably by tem- 
perament and race more naturally 
militaristic than the French, yet I 
could discern no hatred, no desire 
to fight a war of revenge, at most a 
bewildered resentment, a passion- 
ate desire that justice should be 
peacefully accomplished. It has 
taken fifteen years to arouse part 
of the youth of Germany to a war 
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and revenge mentality, and that 
only by the efforts of a great dema- 
gogue, himself not a German, and 
by a well-thought out quasi-milita- 
ristic organisation. The very ex- 


cesses of Hitler and the Nazis prove — 


the latent bitterness and militarism 
of the defeated German people. But 
because there was no conscription, 
no turning of the young German 
citizen into a soldier, his natural de- 
sire to be left in peace, to be al- 
lowed to do his work and live his 
little life prevailed for long and still 
prevails with many over that latent 
nationalistic spirit in spite of the 
strongest provocations. The con- 
trast with the behaviour of the 
French is remarkable. One would 
have imagined that the réles would 
have been exactly the opposite of 
what they have proved to be. The 
natures and circumstances of the 
two peoples would have led one to 
expect militarism from Germany 
and an intense willingness on the 
part of France to ensure peace at 
all costs. The fact that there is 
conscription in France and no con- 
scription in Germany, even though 
that prohibition is forcibly imposed 
by the foreigner, must surely ac- 
count in large part for the unex- 
pected behaviour of the two coun- 
tries. 

If it is true that conscription is so 
largely responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the war mentality in Eu- 
rope, it is worth while asking 
whether it is ethically justifiable. 
To answer this one has to speak for 
oneself. All I claim to do is to sug- 
gest certain reasons why it may be 
argued that conscription not only is 
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in fact the greatest danger in the 
modern world but also sins against 
a proper conception of the rights of 
the human personality. 

It would be generally admitted 
that the human being has a right to 
choose the kind of work which he 
wishes to perform. This right does 
not merely arise from any super- 
ficial understanding of human free- 
dom, from the type of statement: 
“I am my own master and I can do 
what I like.” It is only rarely that 
a man can say this and be justified 
in saying it, since duties are under- 
taken whenever any choice is made. 
It arises from the fact that the 
choice of a state of life is a deliber- 
ate expression of man’s will to be a 
special kind of person. He chooses 
or should choose some state of life 
which he believes will harmonise 
with his desires and talents and 
which will develop and complete 
those characteristics which he feels 
to be the best expression of himself. 
If this be the case the answer is 
clear to the obvious objection that a 
year or two of military service with 
certain periodical weeks of training 
for a number of years does not in- 
terfere with a man’s choice of the 
kind of life he wishes to lead. It 
may not do that, but it forces on 
him against his will a way of look- 
ing at certain fundamental issues in 
modern civil life, it imposes a type 
of conduct in regard to those issues 
and it makes him at any time liable 
under pain of exile or severe pun- 
ishment to act as a soldier, that is, 
as the opposite of a free, normal 
citizen. All this clearly has the 
same effect on his personality as 
would have the forced choice of a 
state of life displeasing and unnat- 
ural to him. It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that it makes him a 
mental slave in regard to these is- 
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sues, which may happen, as they do 
at present, to be among the most 
important matters for the will of a 
democratic people to decide about. 
Whether in time of actual war a 
State may justifiably enforce con- 
scription for the period of war is 
another matter. It might be argued 
that the extreme danger of the coun- 
try and therefore the extreme dan- . 
ger to the interests, property, even 
freedom of the citizens would de- 
mand in their own interest that they 
should be compelled to fight for the 
common good. But that view is in 
itself so doubtful that it cannot fair- 
ly be extended to peace time, more 
especially if it be true, as f have 
argued, that the very idea of con- 
scription is in itself the greatest 
danger to the peace of the nations. 
It is a real tragedy that during 
these post-war years when a definite 
desire for world peace has thrived 
on the still vivid memories of mod- 
ern war there should not have been 
a greater outcry against conscrip- 
tion. The last year or two have 
brought Europe much nearer to 
war. Germany has been allowed to 
fall into the hands of irresponsible 
militarists who will certainly at- 
tempt to bring back conscription 
when they have the chance and the 
power. If and when that happens 
the danger of another European 
war will be formidable indeed. 
France in this matter as in many 
others has been the chief culprit. 
No doubt her attitude is under- 
standable. She is terrified of a Ger- 
many potentially twice as strong as 
herself, but the more fundamental 
reason for her rock-like attitude in 
a sea filled with the drifting wrecks 
of pacts, treaties and disarmament 
proposals lies in the fixity of pur- 
pose and maintenance of a milita- 
ristic mentality due above all to the 
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conscripting of her manhood at the 
impressionable age when the de- 
termination of life is made. 

The voluntary abolition of con- 
scription by the European powers 
is the one genuine and practicable 
step which will really avert the dan- 
ger of war. Moreover unlike many 
other steps the demand for which 
is due to a sense of what is useful, 
the abolition of conscription is de- 
manded by a sense of moral justice 
and freedom, a moral sense to which 
in other respects a great democracy 


like France is very much alive. 
—MICHAEL DE LA Bepovere, in Blackfriars 
(Oxford), May. 
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REVOLVERS FOR ALL 


FUNDAMENTAL differences _ be- 
tween the attitude of this country 
and that of the United States seem 
to be implied in a new suggestion 
for dealing with the problem of the 
gangster-gunman. In this country 
the ideal is to limit, and, if possible, 
to eliminate, the number of private 
citizens who are in possession of 
those firearms whose only real pur- 
pose is to serve as weapons of of- 
fence. Even the police are not so 
armed, and if a detective on danger- 
ous duty needs a revolver he has to 
make a special requisition for it. 
The whole system tends to make the 
actual possession of such firearms 
a symptom of criminal intent. But 
in the United States, where over 
10,000 people are said to be killed 
by gunshot wounds every year, ex- 
actly the opposite system is now ad- 
vised. Colonel Goddard, who is 


rather oddly described as “profes- 
sor of political science at North- 
western University, Chicago,” and 
“arms and ammunition expert,” 
recommends that every good Amer- 
ican citizen should be equipped 
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with a revolver and told to act as 
his own policeman in a great na- 
tional campaign against “gunmen 
and hoodlums.” “Arm the reputa- 
ble citizen,” says this exponent of 
political science expressed in terms 
of six-shooters, “and you disarm 
the criminal.” “Not so,” would be 
the reply of our police administra- 
tors; “the more revolvers you put 
into public possession, the more the 
killings and woundings will in- 
crease, since the firearm is always 
the weapon of the man who means 
to shoot first.” In any event it 
would be flatly contrary to the Eng- 
lish tradition to encourage private 
citizens to believe that they must 
look to their own protection. That 
is the business of the police, who in 
most cases heartily resent the slur 
on their own efficiency which is im- 
plied in any suggestion that a citi- 
zen needs a revolver in order to pro- 


tect his own life or property. 
—The Manchester Guardian Weekly (Man- 
chester), May 5, 1933. 
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A Two-FoLp SOLUTION 


Tue Catholic solution to the eco- 
nomic crisis strikes deep. It in- 
sists that we must not only reform 
the laws but also the hearts of men. 
The solution is two-fold, and to 
leave either part out distorts it. On 
the one hand it is not sufficient to 
exhort men to be patient and ab- 
stemious and honest if we do not 
endeavour to reform the system and 
guard against the abuses which en- 
courage dishonesty, oppression and 
spoliation. But on the other hand 
we must not rely on a modification 
of the system alone. There are re- 
formers who believe that by some 
change in the form of government, 
the ownership of factories, or the 
machinery of currency or credit, all 














will be well. Pius XI is quite ex- 
plicit to the contrary. “No leader 
in public economy, no power of or- 
ganization will ever be able to bring 
social conditions to a peaceful solu- 
tion, unless first, in the very field of 
economics, there triumphs moral 
law based on God and conscience.” 

Those who may doubt the Pope’s 
teaching on the supreme and uni- 
versal need of moral reform in any 
economic reconstruction will find a 
? striking vindication of it in an un- 
expected quarter—Bolshevist Rus- 
sia. 

If anyone thinks that the defects 
of human dishonesty and greed 
arise not from human nature but 
from the capitalist system, that the 
only way to remedy them is to adopt 
Communism, and that Communism 
would dispense with the effort to 
control the passions of man, he 
knows very little of the history and 
methods of Bolshevist government. 
The Bolshevist Government has 
; found that a change of system does 
not dispense with moral control. It 
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has found that the change in the 
system makes a much greater and 
higher demand upon the individual. 
Though it is bent on extirpating re- 
ligion and Christian morals it de- 
mands from all Russians a high 
standard of social conduct. The 
duty of workers is summed up in 
the famous phrase of Trotsky, 
“Work, order, discipline,” and it is 
an iron discipline, absolute obedi- 
ence, unremitting toil and complete 
devotion to the common good. Bol- 
shevists condemn selfishness and 
greed not with words but with pris- 
on and death. When they demand 
enthusiasm, sacrifice, and toil for 
the sake of a system which de- 
prives man of political, intellectual 
and religious liberty, who can com- 
plain if the Catholic Church asks 
men to observe the law of justice 
and charity in order that they may 
enjoy individual and social welfare 
in this life and eternal happiness 
in the next? 


—Rev. M. J. Browne, D.D., D.C.L., in The 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Dublin), April. 




















HAVE recently returned from 
Rome. Rome and of course 
Vatican City. Diplomatically, po- 
litically, topographically the two 
may be distinct. But historically, 
traditionally, sentimentally the Vat- 
ican is in Rome. In fact, the Vat- 
ican is Rome. But I was about to 
say that though I am newly re- 
turned from Rome and the Vati- 
can fairly bursting with the desire 
to speak of pilgrim- 
age, Holy Year and 
Holy Father, I spare 
my readers the bore- 
dom of one more traveler’s tale. A 
thousand years ago or even a hun- 
dred years ago if one went on pil- 
grimage to Rome or to Jerusalem, 
it was an event. Most persons 
never went, so there was always a 
big audience at home eager to lis- 
ten to what the returned adventurer 
had to say. But now every one 
goes and there is no adventure. 
And if, in a drawing room or a lec- 
ture hall, or in the pages of a maga- 
zine, one threatens to tell of Rome 
and the Pope and the crowds at St. 
Peter’s, the audience promptly 
melts away, or if it be caught and 
cannot leave, it groans and endures 
and hopes that the returned traveler 
may be less garrulous than most of 
the breed. 


No Travel 
Editorial 


OWEVER, there is a form of 
travel-talk that seems to me 
slightly more defensible than the 
old familiar sort that runs: We- 


went-to-Rome-and - saw - the - Pope. 
We-gazed-with-awe-upon-the - vast- 
dome-of-St. Peter’s. We-thrilled-at- 
the-sound-of - three - hundred - thou- 
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sand-voices-crying - viva - when-the- 
Holy Father-appeared - on - the - bal- 
cony—and all that. There is a 
travel story that tells not what ap- 
peared before the eyes but what oc- 
curred in the mind as one went 
from place to place. Visual impres- 
sions are—relatively—the same for 
all travelers. The tower of Pisa 
that leans to my eyes leans equally 
to yours. The Sistine ceiling that 
dazzles and bewilders me like a 
kaleidoscope, does the same to you. 
And you and I looking at the “Last 
Supper” at Santa Maria della Grazie 
in Milan see alike the faded colors, 
the cracked surface and the door 
that was broken through by Napo- 
leon’s soldiers. But the mental re- 
actions of two travelers or two thou- 
sand may all be different, even 
though they all gaze upon the same 
objects. I have not read Keyser- 
ling’s Travel Diary of a Philosopher, 
but I shall read it as soon as I get a 
few leisure hours. And I confess 
that such a book is the sort of thing 
I should like to attempt. It inter- 
ests me to know what goes on in 
the mind of a man while he stands 
and looks at some _ well-known 
scene—a cathedral, a papal pro- 
cession, an Alp, a peasant village, 
a ruin or what you will. 

Well then, if you agree with me 
that a travel story of interior reac- 
tions to exterior scenes is less like- 
ly to be boring than the orthodox 
travel story, here goes: 


NE fact emerges from the cere- 
monies of the Holy Year in 
Rome: the Catholic religion affords 
not only satisfaction of the inner 























craving for worship; it is social 
action on a huge scale; in it per- 
haps more than in 


Religious any other activity is 
Carnival? to be found sola- 
Why Not? tium humanitatis, 


the comfort that hu- 
man beings find in contact with 
one another. The Jubilee is a pro- 
longed Roman holiday. If archzol- 
ogists or historians point out that 
as such it is a successor to ancient 
pagan celebrations, I see no need of 
rejecting the notion. Paganism was 
a popular religion and so is Chris- 
tianity. One of the triumphs of the 
Church has been the elimination of 
objectionable features from the 
popular fiestas, a more difficult task 
as well as a wiser plan than the 
puritanical one of banishing all that 
is human and joyful from religion. 
Patristic and medieval objections to 
the ancient pompa and papal dia- 
tribes against the medieval carnival 
were based upon the fact that 
cruelty, obscenity and ribaldry be- 
came incidental to these celebra- 
tions. With Catholics — perhaps 
particularly with Latin Catholics— 
religion is frankly entertainment, 
spectacle, and in the innocent sense, 
carnival. 

Much of the pagan pompa re- 
mains in our religion. It is said, 
I believe, in treatises on liturgy 
that every ceremony that ever 
had place in the Roman rite or 
in any other, is to be found in 
some service in the course of the 
liturgical year in the Church at 
Rome. Perhaps it may be said with 
as much truth that every innocent 
pagan ceremony has been borrowed 
and is retained by the Church. Not 
everything in pagan ceremonial was 
wicked. Just as a great deal of pa- 
gan art and literature was beauti- 
ful and even chaste, so there was 
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much in pagan ceremonial quite in 
harmony with Christian sentiment. 
For example, when a conquering 
hero was given the major triumph 
in Rome, for fear that the magni- 
tude of the celebra- 
tion might turn his 
head, it was the cus- 
tom to place in his 
chariot a slave who should from 
time to time say in his ear “Me- 
mente te hominem esse,” “Remem- 
ber that even you are only human.” 
I confess that I thought of that when 
I saw the Pope carried aloft on a 
sedes gestatoria, surrounded by a 
brilliant court and acclaimed with 
a tremendous roar of applause by 
sixty thousand men and women in 
St. Peter’s on Easter Sunday. Cz- 
sar or Antony or Titus or Germani- 
cus could not have received a more 
soul-stirring ovation. But if by a 
pagan rubric these world conquer- 
ors were to be warned that after all 
they were of the same clay as the 
rest of us, the Pope, their successor 
as the central object of a different 
but even more moving triumph, is 
reminded in a hundred ways that 
it behooves him to be humble. 
Immediately before him walks the 
cross bearer, and the crucifix in this 
procession faces not 
the altar, as is usu- 
al, but the Pope. I 
do not know that 
the Pope confides even to his clos- 
est friends (I hope his high office 
does not make close friendship im- 
possible) the thoughts and feelings 
that come to him while some scores 
or even hundreds of thousands of 
voices are shouting homage to him, 
but I think we are entitled to guess 
that his gaze is not always upon 
that vast multitude but upon the 
cross constantly held before his 
face, and that he recalls the com- 


Memento 
Homo! 


In the Mind 
of the Pope 
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monplace observation of all preach- 
ers of the Passion—commonplace 
but none the less highly dramatic— 
that He to whom the crowd cried 
“Hosannah” and Whom they hon- 
ored with the strewing of palms and 
the casting of their garments along 
His pathway was the same Who 
heard a few days later, “Crucify 
Him!” 

It is a matter of history that the 
people of Rome have on a hundred 
occasions cried the equivalent of 
“Crucifige” in the Pope’s ears. Time 
and again he has had to retire to the 
convenient castle San Angelo as his 
Master retired to a mountain and 
“hid Himself from them.” If any- 
one in the world knows his history 
it must be the Pope. Since St. Peter 
he has been in the 
spot where history 
is made. The Pope 
therefore cannot but 
remember that fame is fickle and 
that loud acclamations can quickly 
change their tone. But for fear that 
he might forget it and feel what the 
theologians call certain primo-primi 
emotions leading to vanity, the 
crucifix is held constantly before 
his face. 

Besides, as he is borne along from 
the Porta Santa to the high altar in 
the enormous Basilica of the Vati- 
can a hundred objects leap from the 
walls to save him from being tempt- 
ed to pride. On his right as he en- 
ters the door is the terribly poign- 
ant Pietad of Michelangelo, the most 
expressive representation ever made 
in any form of art of the saddest 
moment in the history of man and 
woman; on his left there is a huge 
unescapable likeness in marble of 
St. Peter of Alcantara, the most 
austere saint since John the Baptist. 
And right and left are the tombs of 
his predecessors, and indeed his 


Lest You 
Forget 
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own, already chosen and marked 
for him. 

But he needs no outward remind- 
ers and symbols to crush the first 
stirring of vanity. For it is quite 
obvious to any close observer of the 
Pope’s countenance that like St. 
Paul, he carries always in his heart 
“the solicitude of all the churches.” 
I can imagine that on such an occa- 
sion there runs in the mind of the 
Holy Father some such sentences as 
these from the Imitation of Christ: 

“He has before him and behind 
him the sign of the cross of the Lord 
that he may always remember the 
passion of Christ. He bears the 
cross before him in his vestment 
that he may diligently behold the 
footsteps of Christ, and fervently 
endeavor to follow them. He is 
marked with the cross behind that 
he may mildly suffer, for God’s 
sake, whatsoever adversities shall 
befall him from others. He wears 
the cross before him that he may 
bewail his own sins; behind him 
that through compassion he may 
lament the sins of others, and 
know that he is placed, as it were a 
mediator between God and the sin- 
ner.” 

I, for one, could read that in 
the Pope’s face as he passed not 
twenty feet from me in the midst 
of all that “pomp and _ circum- 
stance.” It would probably be out 
of place at this moment to make in- 
vidious comparisons, but perhaps I 
may say sotto voce that there are 
certain powerful persons in the po- 
litical world who hold their heads 
high, look fierce and stare the world 
out of countenance, as whe should 
say, “In me you see the embodiment 
of the superman. My eyes flash 
and millions cringe. I have reached 
the top and I dare the world to 
thrust me down”! Of this nonsense 
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—or this madness—there is none in 
the sad serious tired face of the 
Pope. The pompa cannot flatter 
him. He knows too much. He suf- 
fers too much. 


N the Sistine Chapel on Good Fri- 
day morning there was a spec- 
tacle, on a smaller scale, but in some 
respects even more striking than 
that at St. Peter’s on Easter Day. 
The Pope was celebrant of that 
most austere of all church services 
—the Mass of the Presanctified. 
No organ, no music but a doleful 
chant fairly dripping with pathos, a 
sadly truncated Mass and altogether 
a liturgy redolent of desperate mel- 
ancholy. And yet in that chapel at 
that ceremony was more gold braid 
than I at least had ever seen in one 
place at one time. All the nobility 
of Rome, and for aught I know of a 
great part of Europe, seemed to 
have assembled. Until the Mass ac- 
tually commenced one might have 
imagined that all these princes, 
counts, marquises, marchionesses 
had come together for a grand Te 
Deum, but as the ceremony con- 
tinued, and especially when the 
chanter announced the “Passio Do- 
mini Nostri Jesu Christi” — “The 
Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ!” 
a strange anomaly became mani- 
fest; those nabobs with swords and 
plumes, and epaulettes and all the 
trappings of social and martial 
grandeur were come together to do 
reverence to One Who was crucified 
as a malefactor. 

Especially at the Improperia I 
wondered what passed through the 
minds of those important person- 
ages. “My people, what more ought I 
to have done for thee and have not 
done it? ... For thy sake I scourged 
Egypt with its first-born; and thou 
didst scourge me and deliver me up. 
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I opened the sea before thee; and 
thou with a spear hast opened my 
side. I gave thee water from the 
rock to drink; and thou hast given 
me gall and vinegar. I gave thee a 
royal scepter and thou hast given 
me a crown of thorns.” 

If the potentates present and 
those who represented potentates, 
saw no modern parallel and made 
no personal application of these di- 
vine complainings, they must have 
been singularly dull-witted or stiff- 
necked. 

The gold braid and all that did 
seem incongruous in the midst 
of the bare liturgy, the stripped 
crucifix and the lugubrious chant. 
And yet, on second thought, was it 
incongruous? St. Paul boasts that 
Jesus subjected to 
Himself all “princi- 
pality, and power, 
and virtue, and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only 
in this world, but also in that which 
is to come. And he hath subjected 
all things under his feet.” 

And here was the fulfillment of 
that prophetic utterance, perhaps 
more complete and more brilliant 
than St. Paul could have imagined 
—the powers of the earth present in 
their representatives with the ex- 
press purpose of offering homage to 
Jesus crucified. Could the Vicisti 
Galilxe be so graphically illustrated 
at any other spot on the globe than 
at Rome, and in the Pope’s own 
chapel? 

If any further symbolism be 
necessary or any greater stimulus 
to the imagination, there was over 
our heads the “Last Judgment,” 
that awful masterpiece of Michel- 
angelo in which he shows forth an- 
other phase in the character of 
Christ, His character as Judge of 
the Living and the Dead. 


Incongruity ? 
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In the history of the Passion it is 
recorded that before dawn on that 
first fatal Good Fri- 


Every Knee day, the officials of 
Shall Bendto Jerusalem and their 
the Crucified soldiers came cum 


gladiis et fustibus, 
with swords and clubs to appre- 
hend Jesus, and in one of the psalms 
chanted at Tenebrz occurs the com- 
plaint, “Reges terrxz, et principes 
convenerunt in unum; adversus Do- 
minum, et adversus Christum ejus,” 
the kings and princes of the earth 
have arisen against the Lord and 
against His anointed. But in the 
Sistine on Good Friday, kings and 
princes were trying to make 
amends. They were gathered in- 
deed with swords (if not with 
staves), not this time to apprehend 
and to crucify the Lord’s anointed, 
but to protest their repentance that 
such a crime had ever been done by 
their predecessors the former rulers 
of the world. 


SAY I don’t know whether all the 
nobility of Europe was repre- 
sented in that highly brilliant as- 
sembly, but I found myself wish- 
ing that they were and that the 
Pope at some solemn moment in 
the ceremony—for example, when 
they all knelt at the words “el 
emisit spiritum’—could have 


said, “Gentlemen, 
A Modest the Lord is dead. 
Suggestion Our sins have cruci- 
of What fied Him. And not 
Might Have alone our personal 
Been Done sins but the sins we 


commit as nations. 
I beseech you by the Passion and 
Death of the Savior of mankind that 
you, acting for all the nations of the 
earth, come forward, lay your 
swords at the foot of the crucifix— 
and never take them up again.” 
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I admit that I am idealist enough 
to dream that the day will come 
when the nations will say to the 
Pope, “We are so beset with na- 
tionalistic pride and race hatred 
and we have been so bedevilled 
with centuries-old traditions of 
antipathy one against the other 
that all our peace conferences 
and disarmament projects come to 
naught. Holy Father we have 
agreed to permit you to speak in the 
name of the One Whom you repre- 
sent on earth. Tell us what we shall 
do.” And—so my dream or my vi- 
sion ran on that day in the Sistine 
Chapel—the Pope will gather them 
altogether before the altar and the 
cross, and under the “Last Judg- 
ment” bid them cast down their 
swords and swear by Jesus crucified 
to abandon war forever. 


UT it was not all gold braid and 
cocked hats and plumes and 
medals and ribands, not all nobility 
and aristocracy in the Sistine on 
Good Friday. Mingling with the 
diplomats and the nobility—and 
indeed taking precedence over the 
high and mighty were monks with 
tonsured heads and sandaled feet, 
wearing coarse brown sackcloth in 
place of black broad- 


cloth and girt More 
around the waist  Incongruity 
with ropes instead 


of silken sashes; with rosaries dan- 
gling instead of swords. Europe— 
and in particular Rome—has be- 
come so accustomed to the juxtapo- 
sition of the monastic with the mili- 
tary (sometimes, I fear, the juxta- 
position is too close and to no good 
purpose) that no one seemed to 
think it odd. But coming with an 
unsophisticated American mind to 
this ceremony in the Vatican I could 
not but think it startling. Monks 


























and soldiers are antipodes. A monk’s 
view of life,—and of death,—the 
means he uses to his ends, his con- 
cept of the meaning of religion, and 
in brief his entire philosophy of life 
is as remote from that of a soldier 
as the mind of Telemachus from the 
mind of Spartacus. If the monkish 
philosophy were to prevail, or even 
predominate there would be no place 
for the soldier; if the soldier’s phi- 

losophy be correct 


Monks and the monk is not so 
Soldiers much as a man, but 
Strange a fool, a slacker and 
Confréres perhaps a _ coward. 


Traditionally, the 
soldier despises the monk. But at 
that Mass in the Sistine, monk and 
soldier (or at least persons rigged 
up gorgeously in soldiers’ uniforms) 
were elbow to elbow and cheek by 
jowl (those who were jammed in 
that small space on that day will 
testify that cheek by jowl is no 
mere metaphor), and _ neither 
seemed to resent the other’s pres- 
ence. The broadcloth and gold 
braid so far predominated that the 
sackcloth and sandals seemed 
strangely to be the intruders. As 
one monk elbowed his way through 
the ranks of the aristocracy I won- 
dered if some of them said (even to 
themselves), “What is that un- 
couth fellow doing in this brilliant 
throng? And why do the guards 
permit such a beggarly costume to 
rub against our spic and span uni- 
forms.” And also I wonder if in 
any other religion the represent- 
ative of two such antithetical 
schemes of life could find them- 
selves so close together and in such 
apparent harmony. 


SHALL hardly dare write down in 
black and white how far my va- 
grant imagination carried me along 
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that line. I am not yet prepared 
to be damned as a pacifist, so I dare 
not say that now at last, seeing the 
conditions under which war is de- 
clared and fought in modern times 
the Pope would do well to declare 
that a Church which advocates mo- 
nasticism finds itself logically con- 
strained to condemn militarism, and 
to support that declaration by re- 
fusing to permit any soldier to come 
within sight of the cross unless he 
should first lay aside the trappings 
of the battlefield. I can understand 
if the Church is not yet prepared 
to declare for pacifism. But I do 
confess that on Good Friday while 
the Improperia and the Passion 
were being chanted I was distracted 
in my prayers with the teasing 
thought that swords and crucifixes 
do not comport well together, and 
that monks and soldiers make 
strange companions. 

But perhaps I should have more 
promptly repelled these distractions 
and piously thanked 
God that the soldiers Soldiers 
had come to kiss the Kiss the Cross 
cross. There was the 
pious Centurion on Calvary. But 
again comes another distraction: 
Did the Centurion go on being a 
Centurion after he came down from 
that bloody hill crying, “This was 
the Son of God,” or did he adopt 
some more Christ-like vocation? 


HE Cathedral at Milan is (I speak 
under correction as one who 
has not seen Reims and Chartres) 
the noblest structure ever erected 
by man to do honor to God. As I 
put that phrase down it strikes me 
as flamboyant, sophomoric, banal 
and quite too closely reminiscent of 
what all other visitors and “tour- 
ists” (term of supreme contempt in 
Europe) have said. But is there 
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any one who wields a pen or who 
wags a silver tongue who can say 
something not banal about Milan? 
When I read the efforts of more 
courageous and more presumptuous 
travelers to make a word picture of 
that incomparable Duomo, I feel as 
I did when I first 
peeked into the visi- 
tors’ book at El To- 
var and read what 
the cloak-and-suit buyer from Sev- 
enth Avenue wrote about the Grand 
Canyon: “Some hole-in-the-ground, 
rll say!” He must have been the 
same, who being shown what they 
call at the Canyon the Temple of 
Montezuma and the Temple of Zoro- 
aster, made some “snappy retort” 
about “them Greeks.” But with all 
his ignorance and his Philistinism, 
is not his “hole-in-the-ground” ex- 
pression as adequate as any other 
that more pretentious persons have 
used? Of course the truth is that 
no one can speak fitly of the Grand 
Canyon. Silence is the only tribute. 
And so of the Cathedral of Milan. If 
you speak, you desecrate it. Those 
who feel the majesty of that miracle 
in stone never attempt to describe it. 
As for me, all I can say is that from 
the roof I looked in one direction 
and saw the snow-clad Alps, and 
then looked beneath me and around 
me and saw the Duomo, and I felt 
that poor man with his limitations 
had produced something not alto- 
gether unworthy to stand over 
against the handiwork of God. 


The Duomo 
at Milan 


O, leaving description to those 
who dare it, let me record that 
there was one thing in the Cathe- 
dral that I thought might have been 
better. On a Sunday afternoon, the 
choir of Canons (clothed, by the 
way, in cardinal red) were chant- 
ing Vespers. The chant was not 
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bad. Indeed it rather inclined to be 
good. At least it was much less rau- 
cous, ragged and vociferous than 
what passes for mu- 
sic in certain other 
European basilicas. 
But, good, bad or 
middling it was largely wasted. 
There were pews, some within 
the choir inclosure and some in 
the nave, to accommodate, let us 
say, 200 persons. But on that 
lovely Sunday afternoon, soon and 
late, some 20,000 visitors strolled in, 
gazed about, above and below; 
at the forest of columns, the gor- 
geous windows, at the horrible 
statue of St. Bartholomew holding 
over his arm the skin that had been 
flayed from his body!; at the most 
magnificent roof that ever was 
made, not forgetting St. Peter’s 
dome; at the tomb of St. Charles 
Borromeo. They would hang cas- 
wally over the altar rail, listen- 
ing a few minutes and passing 
along to mill around some more. 
Now I am no hostile critic of the 
customs of Catholic communities, 
but I couldn’t help wondering why 
the Canons didn’t prepare a form of 
worship in which the people could 
take a personal, vital part. If 
Vespers in Latin be indeed such a 
service (let our American pastors 
answer that question), why was 
the church not equipped to accom- 
modate as many of the 20,000 as 
would have liked to worship, at 
least after they had 


Monument 
or Church? 


had their fill of What a 
sightseeing? And I Place for 
recalled that it was  Antiphonal 
St. Ambrose who as’ Chant 


Archbishop of that 

same See of Milan had, to the enor- 
mous spiritual benefit of the people, 
established antiphonal chant in 
which the congregation, ranged de- 
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cently on one side and the other, 
took part. 

It is no doubt pleasing to God that 
a group of ecclesiastics should as- 
semble of a bright Sunday afternoon 
and chant the Psalms of David, but 
is it sacrilegious to suggest that it 
would be even more pleasing to God 
if the people were to take part in 
the chant? In other words, is Ves- 
pers an esoteric form of worship 
devised for a small group of clergy 
or is it for the whole people? Why 
then are not the people effectually 
invited to join in? It can be done. 
It can be done with success. An- 
tiphonal recitation by the congre- 
gation can be a thing of great 
beauty and solemnity. It was so at 
Milan in the days of St. Ambrose. 
Why not now again at Milan? Why 
not in Rome? Why not in all Eu- 
rope and here in America? The 
query is respectfully submitted to 
all whom it may concern. The 
argument for the affirmative may be 
found in the literature and the ac- 
tivities of various societies for the 
rehabilitation of the liturgy. 

Visitors to great European Cathe- 
drals are much edified and inspired 
by the art and the architecture, but 
it is an open secret that they are 
sometimes mildly scandalized by 
slipshod, irreverent performance of 
the liturgy. True, it is impossible 
to spoil the impressiveness of the 
Mass. So stout a Protestant as 
John Addington Symonds has re- 
corded his conviction that the 
Mass, even carelessly celebrated, is 
inevitably awesome and that of no 
Protestant service can the same be 
said. Speaking for myself, I should 
vastly admire the spectacle of say, 
20,000 worshipers on one side of St. 
Peter’s and 20,000 on the other, 
chanting Vespers antiphonally, with 
due regard for time and rhythm and 
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beauty of tone. And by way of a 
constructive suggestion I believe the 
Benedictine monks could be in- 
duced to form and to train vast 
choirs in all the great basilicas to 
do what the monks themselves do 
with such exquisite beauty and 
such heavenly effect at San Ansel- 
mo’s on the Aventine, or at Maria 
Laach or Solesmes or on the Isle of 
Wight. 

A basilica capable of accommo- 
dating some 40,000 to 60,000 people 
need not be a mere 


monument or art Justa 
gallery, a treasure Suggestion 
house or a place of for the Vast 
promenade. Its pri-  Basilicas 


mary purpose as a 
temple of worship for great multi- 
tudes might be realized once again. 
It is all very inspiring, no doubt, to 
hear 60,000 voices cry, “Viva, il 
Papa” and to hear 60,000 pairs of 
hands clapping, but it would be even 
more thrilling and more edifying to 
hear them chanting on the one side, 
“Deus, in adjutorium meum in- 
tende,” and on the other, “Domine, 
ad adjuvandum me festina.” I 
have heard the Vespers done in that 
popular fashion by a congregation 
of Caughnawaga Indians with soul- 
stirring effect. If Indians why not 
Italians? If on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence why not on the banks of 
the Tiber? If pilgrims to Rome 
were treated to that spectacle and 
submitted to that spiritual experi- 
ence, I think one jubilee might al- 
most convert the world. As it is, 
there is in the great basilicas a gen- 
eral confusion, an appearance of 
helter-skelter that necessitates 
mental readjustment on the part 
of Americans and Germans and 
Irish and English and other pil- 
grims if they are to be properly im- 
pressed and not shocked. 
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LL this is not to be understood 

as a denial that there is some- 
thing beautiful and inspiring in the 
sight of hundreds of thousands of 
pilgrims going about the making of 
the jubilee with serene disregard of 
tourists and sightseers and espe- 
cially of that peculiarly offensive 
breed of guide that the Romans 
themselves dub ironically Ciceroni. 
If you were to see and hear a group 
of two or three hundred men and 
women making their way in what 
semblance of order they could 
achieve through the throngs at the 
Grand Central Station at rush hour, 
singing hymns and reciting prayers 
with blissful unconcern about what 
the other crowds were doing, doubt- 
less you would experience first a 
curiosity and then a thrill of pleas- 
ure that religion could be so un- 
abashed and so totally un-self-con- 
scious. But I only wish to ex- 
press the opinion that even great- 
er edification—and in consequence 
spiritual profit—would accrue from 
the sight and sound of three or four 
score thousands of persons beauti- 
fully chanting a liturgical service 
together. I shall never forget the 
impression made on me—in heart, 
mind and soul, at the Eucharistic 
Congress in Montreal when half a 
million people sang “O Salutaris” 
and “Tantum Ergo” in_ unison. 


Rome could perhaps do that sort of 
thing even better than Montreal. 
If Rome would do it, the rest of the 
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world would copy, and I think that 
the resulting effect upon unbeliev- 
ers would be such that we could 
suspend indefinitely all our drab 
and dreary apologetic argumenta- 
tive discourses aimed at proving 
that we are the true Church of God. 
Let the Catholic people sing and the 
non-Catholic people will be unable 
to resist the inclination to join in. 
Lex credendi lex orandi. 


ELL, so much for these jubilee 
impressions. Perhaps too 
much. A thousand other ideas ran 
through my mind at Rome during 
our pilgrimage. It made me think. 
If some unkind critic adds, “The 
pilgrimage is supposed to make one 
pray,” my humble rejoinder is that 
in that respect also it was not en- 
tirely wanting. But I don’t mind 
admitting that for me prayer is not 
altogether easy in the midst of 
tumult, and that when 60,000 per- 
sons were crying “Viva” in my ears, 
or when what seemed to be 60,000 
were walking over me as I knelt on 
the floor of the four great basilicas 
to say the required pilgrimage 
prayers, interior recollection was 
difficult. Recollection and prayer 
come easier afterwards. And not 
the least of one’s prayers as one 
looks back may well be, “Thank 
God for the spectacle but please God 
it may not turn out to have been 
for me or for any other pilgrim only 
a spectacle.” 














Recent Events 


CARDINAL CERRETTI 


One of the most widely known 
of the Sacred College, His Emi- 
nence, Bonaventure Cardinal Cer- 
retti, died early in May after a short 
illness, though he had been a suf- 
ferer from diabetes for years. He 
had just taken possession of his See 
as Bishop of Velletri, and on April 
ist he had officiated at the opening 
of the Holy Door of St. Mary Ma- 
jor’s of which he was Archpriest. 

Cardinal Cerretti was born in Or- 
vieto in 1872 and made a brilliant 
record as a student, and following 
a short career as a teacher, he en- 
tered the diplomatic service of the 
Church. He became secretary to 
the Apostolic Delegate to Mexico in 
1904, and two years later, Auditor 
of the Apostolic Delegation in 
Washington, D. C., where he re- 
mained for eight years. During this 
time he made numerous friends all 
over this country and gained an 
intimate knowledge of American 
affairs. Hence his death is a per- 
sonal grief to a great many Amer- 
icans. Msgr. Cerretti became the 
first Apostolic Delegate to Austral- 
asia in 1914 but was recalled to 
Rome three years later to become 
Secretary of Extraordinary Affairs. 
At a critical time in the relations of 
France with the Church, he was 
named Papal Nuncio to Paris, the 
first since diplomatic relations had 
been broken off between the Vati- 
can and France almost twenty years 
before. He was successful in over- 
coming much of the opposition of 
the anti-clericals, and settled the 


vexed school question in Alsace. He 
gained the goodwill of the French 
Government so that when he was 
recalled to the Vatican the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor was 
bestowed upon him. Later it was 
through him that the Holy See ex- 
pressed its strong disapproval of 
VAction Francaise. 

In March, 1925, Msgr. Cerretti 
was created a Cardinal. In 1928 he 
went as Papal Legate to the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress in Syd- 
ney, Australia, and only two months 
before his death the Supreme Pon- 
tiff proclaimed him a Cardinal- 
Bishop. Cardinal Cerretti “was a 
great Christian and a great diplo- 
mat; he fulfilled truly the function 
of a conciliator.” May his soul rest 
in peace. 


-— 
oe 





CENTENARY OF PIONEER GERMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


A MEMORABLE celebration was 
held in an old church in down-town, 
east-side New York, on the first 
Sunday in May. It was the cente- 
nary of St. Nicholas Church in East 
Second Street. Two Cardinals 
graced the occasion. His Eminence, 
George Cardinal Mundelein, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, celebrated the 
Mass and preached in the presence 
of His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York. 
Cardinal Mundelein had been bap- 
tized and had said his first Mass in 
St. Nicholas’ Church. Cardinal 
Hayes came from a near-by parish, 
but both had been pupils at the 
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Christian Brothers Academy, La 
Salle Institute, one block from the 
old church. 

The centenary is significant for 
more than one reason. Cardinal 
Mundelein pointed out in his ser- 
mon that the Rev. George Raffeiner 
who founded the parish was a man 
of extraordinary sanctity. “In- 
deed,” said His Eminence, “I know 
of no priest here in our brief history 
who is so worthy a candidate for 
canonization.” Then, St. Nicholas 
was the mother church of all the 
German parishes in this eastern 
part of the United States. Finally, 
the Cardinal said that more than 
any other people who have come 
here, the early German Catholic 
settlers, like those who established 
St. Nicholas parish, were responsi- 
ble for the splendid Catholic paro- 
chial school system in this coun- 
try. 


a> 
.> 





PRESIDENT ROOSBVELT’S WorRLD 
APPEAL 


On May 16th President Roosevelt 
cabled a message on disarmament 
and economic security to the rulers 
of fifty-four nations which are to 
participate in the General Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva and the 
World Monetary and Economic 
Conference in London next month. 
It was a bold and straightforward 
appeal against aggressive warfare 
and a call to swift action in order 
to avoid economic chaos. The Pres- 
ident pointed to the serious issues 
at stake in the two Conferences next 
month. “The happiness,” he said, 


“the prosperity, and the very lives 
of the men, women and children 
who inhabit the whole world, are 
bound up in the decisions which 
their governments will make in the 
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The improvement of 
social conditions, the preservation 
of individual human rights, and the 
furtherance of social justice are de- 
pendent upon these decisions.” 
“The world cannot await deliber- 
ations long drawn out,” warned the 


near future. 


President. “The conference must 
establish order in place of the 
present chaos by a stabilization of 
currencies, by freeing the flow of 
world trade, and by international 
action to raise price levels.” 

On disarmament, President 
Roosevelt spoke forcibly and dar- 
ingly. He pointed out that for more 
than a year the disarmament con- 
ference has labored without coming 
to any satisfactory conclusions. 
“Confused purposes still clash dan- 
gerously,” he said. He called for 
concerted action based upon the 
greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. Petty obstacles must be swept 
away and petty aims forgotten. 
“The furtherance of durable peace,” 
said the President, “for our genera- 
tion in every part of the world, is 
the only goal worthy of our best ef- 
forts.” 

There are two reasons for arma- 
ments, continued the President: the 
desire, disclosed or hidden, of a 
country to enlarge its territory at 
the expense of a sister nation; sec- 
ond, the fear of nations that they 
will be invaded. Modern weapons 
of offense, as the President pointed 
out, are vastly stronger than mod- 
ern means of defense. Here is the 
solution, then. “If all nations will 
agree wholly to eliminate from pos- 
session and use the weapons which 
make possible a successful attack, 
defenses automatically will become 
impregnable, and the frontiers and 
independence of every nation will 
become secure. ‘The ultimate ob- 
jective of the Disarmament Confer- 
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ence must be the complete elimina- 
tion of all offensive weapons. The 
immediate objective is a substantial 
reduction of some of these weapons 
and the elimination of many oth- 
ers.” 

In order to attain this worthy end 
President Roosevelt said there were 
three steps that should be agreed 
upon in the approaching discus- 
sions: “First, to take at once, the 
first definite step toward this ob- 
jective, as broadly outlined in the 
MacDonald plan. Second, to agree 
upon time and procedure for taking 
the following steps. Third, to 
agree that while the first and fol- 
lowing steps are being taken, no na- 
tion shall increase its existing arma- 
ments over and above the limita- 
tions of treaty obligations.” The 
President then proposed a fourth 
step: “That all the nations of the 
world should enter into a solemn 
and definite pact of non-aggression; 
that they should solemnly reaffirm 
the obligations they have assumed 
to limit and reduce their arma- 
ments, and, provided these obliga- 
tions are faithfully executed by all 
signatory powers, individually agree 
that they will send no armed force 
of whatsoever nature across their 
frontiers.” 

There was a final stern word of 
warning to any nation that would 
refuse to join with genuine sincer- 
ity in these efforts, for a single 
strong nation could obstruct and 
block progress toward political and 
economic peace. “In such event,” 
said the President, “the civilized 
world, seeking both forms of peace, 
will know where the responsibility 
for failure lies. I urge that no na- 
tion assume such a responsibility 
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and that all the nations joined in 
these great Conferences translate 
their professed policies into action. 
This is the way to political and 
economic peace.” 


<i 
—_ 





CHANCELLOR HITLER’S ADDRESS 


THE day after our President’s 
message to the nations, Chancellor 
Hitler delivered an address to the 
Reichstag which was broadcast in 
Europe and the United States. He 
thanked the President for his pro- 
posals and said Germany was ready 
to endorse his methods of remedy- 
ing the international crisis, and 
would be ready to renounce aggres- 
sive weapons if the whole world also 
bans them. He was also ready to 
join in any non-aggression pact, be- 
cause, he said, Germany was think- 
ing not of attack but of her own se- 
curity. Hitler protested vigorous- 
ly against destroying the economic 
life of 65,000,000 German people 
with the idea that service could 
thus be rendered to other nations, 
and he likewise insisted that he 
would not permit Germany to be 
forced into signing any agreement 
that will merely perpetuate her 
present disqualifications. He pro- 
fessed to be against war, when he 
said, “No new European war could 
replace the present unsatisfactory 
conditions by something better. 
On the contrary! neither politically 
nor economically could the applica- 
tion of any kind of violence in Eu- 
rope produce a more favorable sit- 
uation than that existing to-day. ... 
New wars, new sacrifices, new un- 
certainties, new economic distress 
would result.” 











Dip we cure our self-complacency 
we might also cure our communists, 
is the practical suggestion of RutH 
KATHERINE Byrns, M.A., Pu.D. 
(“Communism and Complacency”), 
with whose writings our readers 
have become familiar these recent 
months. An alumna of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Dr. Byrns has re- 
mained there this past year engaged 
in research work and in writing. 


KATHLEEN O’NEILL- BAILEY 
(“Lord of the Wide Green Fields”) 
will be remembered as the author 
of “Yet a Little Sleep, a Little Slum- 
ber” in our November number, her 
initial contribution to our pages. 
Her poetic gift has won recognition 
in the pages of many English and 
American periodicals. 


As with many of her stories 
(Mrs.) BertHa Raprorp SuTTON’s 
“A Risky Thing” is founded on fact 
linked up with that treasury of the 
romance of sanctity, Lourdes. Mrs. 
Sutton is there at present for her 
annual sojourn at the Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception. 


Wuen the Summer of Catholic 
culture comes in America, its flow- 
ering will owe much to the dedicat- 
ed talents of BLANCHE Mary KELLy, 
Litt.D. (“Second Summer”). Man- 
aging Editor for many years of The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, at present 
Professor of English at the College 
of Mt. St. Vincent and Editorial 
Secretary of the Cardinal Hayes 
Literature Committee, she is a quiet 
driving power in contemporary 
Catholic literary life. 


Our Contributors 








DAUGHTER of the late renowned 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard, 
whose life she has written, Mar- 
GARET MUNSTERBERG (“The Angelic 
Doctor’) has been an occasional 
contributor of ours for many years. 
Her latest book of verse, Stained 
Glass Windows, published last year, 
was reviewed in our July number. 


THE first new name in our col- 
umns this month is that of the Hon. 
R. ERSKINE OF Marr (“Reforma- 
tion”), Gaelic and English man of 
letters and one of the most devot- 
ed of Gaelic revivalists. He is Edi- 
tor and owner of An Rosenach, an 
illustrated all-Gaelic annual, the 
compiler of a Catholic prayer-book 
in Gaelic and the translator of a 
Gaelic version of The Spiritual Com- 
bat. Mr. Erskine was received into 
the Church in 1897 and makes his 
home at the Forest of Birse Lodge, 
Aboyne, Scotland. 


OcCASIONALLY, for the past dec- 
ade, ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH (“Or- 
chard Magic”) has given us his 
charming nature lyrics. He is a 
member of the staff of the English 
Department of Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt., and the author of 
The Hill Trails. 


In February, 1931, Josepn J. 
REILLY, M.A., Px.D., Litt.D., wrote 
engagingly for us of those poets 
who had gained the ambrosial 
heights of the Mount. Now, no less 
engagingly, he writes of those des- 
tined to remain on the “Foothills of 
Parnassus.” Fordham University 
conferred the degree of Doctor of 








— 
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Literature on Dr. Reilly last sum- 
mer. 


MARGARET Davis JAFFE (“Kitchen 
Etchings”) of Norfolk, Va., has been 
active in newspaper work for the 
past seventeen years. She is a con- 
tributor to various magazines, her 
last story in THE CATHOLIC WorLD, 
having been listed among the best 
stories of the year in the O. Henry 
prize volume and starred in the 
O’Brien anthology. 


Her aunt having been one of our 
earliest contributors, what more 
natural than for Datsy H. MosELEyY 
(“Lead, Kindly Light”), as well as 
her brother Nicholas, to turn to us 
when she had something to say 
which she thought important? 
That she has been doing at inter- 
vals for the past decade, many of 
her articles reflecting her avowed 
interest in the children of Little 
Italy. 


DISTINGUISHED poet, philosopher, 
critic, psychologist and scholar, M. 
H. A. Juves-Bois (“St. Thomas 
Aquinas”) will be remembered by 
our readers for his articles on the 
Superconscious, contributed to our 
pages in August, 1924, and January, 
1925, a theory he would oppose to 
the Freudian subconscious and 
which he was delegated by the So- 
ciété de Psychologie of Paris to 
propagate in this country. His 
achievements in the arts and sci- 
ences have been recognized by 
many countries in Europe, the lat- 
est honor conferred upon him be- 
ing that of Commandeur de l’Ordre 
du Pheeniz of Greece for his dramas 
in Hellenic verse. He is a contribu- 
tor to many of the best periodicals 
here and abroad. 


Ir we have not one of the Par- 
menters on our Contents page, we 
have another, as the whole family 
writes for us. We are glad to see 
success attending the poet of the 
family, CATHERINE PARMENTER 
(“Opinion”), whose work is now 
being widely published. 


INEXHAUSTIBLE seems to be the 
story lore of “The Life and Adven- 
tures of the Goban Saor,” the Gaelic 
quality of which Enri M. S. O’Han- 
LUAIN has caught well in his trans- 
lations. The Goban himself was not 
the only wise one in his household! 


WE introduced EpmMuNp Bootu 
YouncG to our readers in our Sep- 
tember number last year. We rec- 
ommend “Monsieur le Penseur” to 
those who have any doubt as to the 
relative thinking powers of the 
Catholic and the liberal. Mr. Young 
is likewise a contributor to The 
Commonweal. 


WE are always glad to have a 
poem by ELEANor Downline, B.LitT. 
(Oxon.), in our pages (“Memory”). 
At present on the staff of the Brook- 
lyn College of the City of New York, 
she is a contributor of long stand- 
ing. We hope soon to see a volume ° 
of Miss Downing’s collected verse. 
It well deserves such permanency. 


BANCEL LAFARGE needs no intro- 
duction from us. Carrying on the 
artistic tradition of his family, 
there are examples of his work in 
our churches and public buildings 
throughout the country. It was 
quite natural to turn to him for an 
article on “The Liturgical Art 
Movement” for which, by the way, 
we bespeak the hearty support of 
our readers. 
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The Art of Friendship. By Abel Bonnard. Translated by Perlie P. Fallon.— 
The Redemptorist Centenaries. By Rev. John F. Byrne, C.SS.R.—Shorter Notices.— 


Foreign Publications. 


The Art of Friendship. By Abel 
Bonnard. Translated by Perlie 
P. Fallon. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $1.75. 

Monsieur Bonnard’s praise of 
friendship is both noble and—to 
borrow the word perfectly applied 
to it in the Abbé Dimnet’s Introduc- 
tion—exquisite: but perhaps also a 
trifle too cerebral. For to most of 
us friendship is a sentiment, with 
appropriate fealties. To the French 
poet-critic it may almost be called 
an act of the intellect. He not only 
insists that “all men are capable of 
love but only some are capable of 
friendship,” but also that “only 
cultivated men” can be friends. 
Then he goes a step further by prac- 
tically insisting that only men can 
be friends at all! There is some 
truth, of course, in his observation 
that “between a man and a woman 
peaceful friendships are founded 
on indifference and troubled friend- 
ships are founded on love’—but it 
is far from being a whole truth. It 
is not even as searching as his later 
recognition of the “supreme” 
friendships which may come after 
—and out of—love. But in the 
humble opinion of this reviewer— 
who, after all, can speak of it with 
more experience than Monsieur 
Bonnard !—there is no truth at all 
in his assertion that women cannot 
be friends among themselves. In 
fact, his whole attitude toward 


woman is so condescendingly clas- 
sical as to be almost oriental. 





With these reservations — and 
even without them—The Art of 
Friendship is full of delicate nu- 
ances and philosophic aphorisms. 
And the translation is adequate, al- 
though a more fastidious choice of 
the English phrase would have bet- 
ter reproduced the author’s fastid- 
ious mannerism. K. B. 


The Redemptorist Centenaries. 1732: 
Founding of the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer. 1832: 
Establishment in the United 
States. By Rev. John F. Byrne, 
C.SS.R. Philadelphia: The Dol- 
phin Press. 

In this well documented volume, 
based in great part upon original 
sources, Father Byrne gives us a 
worth-while history of the Redemp- 
torist Congregation for the past two 
hundred years both in Europe and 
America. 

The first chapter (1732-1832), 
serving merely as a background, 
treats of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Congregation in Naples, 
the Papal States, Germany, Poland, 
Portugal and Belgium, and sketches 
briefly the life and labors of St. Al- 
phonsus Maria de’Liguori and St. 
Clement Mary Hofbauer. 

The major part of this invaluable 
record is devoted to the activities of 
the Redemptorists in the United 
States, Canada, Porto Rico and 
Brazil. With painstaking zeal Fa- 
ther Byrne traces in detail the 
scores of parishes established by 
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these devoted men in every part of 
the United States. Although the 
specific end of their institute is not 
to conduct parishes, but to preach 
missions especially in country dis- 
tricts, the Redemptorists have gen- 
erously accepted the care of par- 
ishes, relinquishing them as soon as 
the supply of the diocesan clergy 
became ample enough to meet the 
country’s needs. 

Their mission record is a splen- 
did one, due mention being made of 
that outstanding missionary of the 
fifties, Father Bernard Hafken- 
scheid, who trained Fathers Hecker, 
‘Walworth and Deshon, destined lat- 
er on to found the Paulists. Father 
Byrne defends the Redemptorist 
method of giving missions against 
the twofold charge of over-strict- 
ness in the confessional and of un- 
becoming language in the pulpit, 
declaring that these two faults must 
be credited to individuals con- 
demned alike by their superiors 
and the Redemptorist Rule. 

The entire membership of the 
Congregation to-day numbers more 
than six thousand, comprising 
three hundred and sixty founda- 
tions, sixty of which are in terri- 
tory subject to the United States. 
In addition to three canonized 
saints, the Congregation can claim 
eighteen members whose cause of 
beatification has been introduced at 
Rome. On its roster are forty bish- 
ops, despite the fact that the Fa- 
thers are expressly forbidden by 
their vow of poverty to accept this 
honor unless commanded to do so 
by a formal precept of the Pope. 

B. L. C. 


Shorter Notices ——The Three Peli- 
cans by Arthur Styron (New York: 
Harrison Smith and Robert Haas. 
$4.00), a sumptuous volume con- 
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cerned with one of the most impor- 
tant figures of the English Refor- 
mation, Thomas Cranmer, is an- 
nounced as “an imaginative biog- 
raphy”; and it lives up to that de- 
scription. In fact the unlearned 
reader will not be able to tell where 
imagination ends and biography be- 
gins. The book is further described 
as “satirical in the best literary 
sense.” The precise meaning of 
that phrase seems debatable; but 
our own judgment is that, despite 
the good bibliography, the author’s 
evident care to equip himself with a 
detailed knowledge of his subject 
and his apparent wish to deal fairly 
with both sides, he has produced an 
unsatisfactory book. Dealing with 
issues of enormous importance, 
both for history and for religion, he 
should not make use of the highly 
objectionable form which mixes fact 
and fancy in unknown proportions. 
Gairdner and Meyer would be slow 
to endorse some of Mr. Stryon’s 
views. Pollard or Belloc would be 
more helpful than he to anyone de- 
siring a true picture of that un- 
happy old man whom Macaulay 
censured so severely. 

From the same publisher we have 
William March’s Company K 
($2.00), one of the late war-books 
which suggests—no doubt deliber- 
ately—Spoon River Anthology. In 
content — despite reviewers and 
blurb-writers proclaiming it unique 
—it bears the resemblance of kin- 
ship to many a predecessor. Some 
two hundred and fifty thumb-nail 
sketches or snap-shots,—or if you 
prefer, vignettes,—give us a mo- 
ment’s glance at each of the officers 
and privates of Company K, from 
the days of training-camp to the pe- 
riod after demobilization. Here and 
there one finds a delicate touch of 
artistry, now and again the keen 
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comment of a psychologist; on the 
other hand many pages are thin and 
uninspired, not to mention five or 
six so gratuitously coarse as to un- 
fit the book for general circulation; 
and again we find fault with a lack 
of proper perspective. 

It is no small achievement to 
write a book which takes its place 
at once as the most important work 
on Marriage produced in the mod- 
ern English-speaking world. This 
is what has just been done by Fa- 
ther George H. Joyce, M.A. (Oxon.), 
present Professor of Dogmatic The- 
ology in the Jesuit College at Hey- 
throp. His treatise on the doctrine 
and history of Christian Marriage 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $5.00) 
comes as the first installment of the 
Heythrop Theological Series,—a col- 
lection named after a college which 
has on its faculty list such names as 
Cuthbert Lattey and Lewis Watt. 
Of this latest work of Father Joyce, 
long known for his ability to write 
clearly and authoritatively on the 
philosophical and theological teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church, com- 
ment may be summed up in a sin- 
gle word “indispensable.” 

Other recent publications on the 
subject of marriage may be men- 
tioned appropriately here. Father 
Walter, the English Redemptorist, 
before his death in December, 
1932, had already translated the 
Latin treatise of the well-known 
Father Ter Haar on the pastoral 
problems connected with mixed 
marriage. Father Connell as editor 
now presents it, altered slightly 
from the original by the omission 
of certain passages pertinent to 
conditions in Europe and by the 
summary of some less important 
paragraphs, Mixed Marriages and 
Their Remedies (New York and 
Cincinnati: Frederick Pustet Co. 
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$1.75). The book is a well pre- 
pared contribution to the discussion 
of a serious problem; and although 
there may be disagreement among 
the Catholic clergy about details, 
there will be widespread approval 
of the main thesis.—From the Ger- 
man of Father Cohausz comes Fa- 
ther George D. Smith’s translation 
of an exhaustive commentary on 
the Encyclical on Marriage of His 
Holiness Pius XI., The Pope and 
Christian Marriage (New York: 
Benziger Bros. 50 cents). It pro- 
vides the reader with a careful anal- 
ysis of the Encyclical and with an 
array of supporting arguments of 
the Catholic position on the much 
discussed matters of Divorce, Birth 
Control and the like. For the aver- 
age reader perhaps the little vol- 
ume would be more helpful if it in- 
cluded the complete text of the En- 
cyclical in an Appendix.—Father 
Adrian Lynch, C.P., adopts the 
Question and Answer method in his 
exposition of the prescriptions of 
the new Code of Canon Law on 
marriage in so far as they affect 
the laity directly. The book, This 
Is Christian Marriage (Union City, 
N. J.: The Sign Press. $1.50), orig- 
inated in the Correspondence De- 
partment of The Sign and forms a 
very satisfactory manual of train- 
ing for those who would obtain an 
exact idea of the Church’s teaching. 
Useful as it is, it would have per- 
haps been even more so for the cas- 
ual reader, had it included an ana- 
lytical Index at the beginning.— 
Chanoine G. Arnaud D’Agnel, in a 
series of ten brief chapters, writes 
of the moral beauty and the social 
importance of Catholic teachings on 
marriage, and concludes with a 
longer chapter on the subject of an- 
nulment according to the natural 
law and the Canons of the Church, 
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Le Mariage (Paris: Ernest Flam- 
marion).—From_ the _ sociological 
point of view, with scientific calm, 
and an obvious desire to state 
the known facts and the true opin- 
ions concerning the various aspects 
of his subject, Professor Groves of 
the University of North Carolina 
presents his volume on Marriage 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.50). Apparently it is the out- 
growth of a course on Training for 
Marriage provided for the last eight 
years at Chapel Hill; and it reflects 
the Carthaginian impartiality of 
that hall of learning. The author 
deals with all those aspects of the 
subject which—in a purely secular 
way—may reasonably be considered 
as of general interest among young 
people contemplating matrimony or 
desirous of obtaining an academic 
knowledge of this personally and 
socially vital matter. Selected ref- 
erences offering a wide choice of 
literature follow each chapter. Pro- 
fessor Groves quotes the Council of 
Trent and Dr. Bruehl, as readily as 
the British Medical Journal, or Dr. 
Brill or Dr. Osnato. He holds loyal- 
ly to his sense of “the obligation of 
presenting as fairly as possible both 
sides”; and he has written a useful 
book. 

In Bula Matari (New York: Live- 
right, Inc. $3.00) Jacob Wasser- 
mann gives an interesting and suffi- 
ciently complete account of Stan- 
ley’s three famous journeys, but 
adds many superficial comments of 
his own which are more often an- 
noying than illuminating. The il- 
lustrations include a portrait of the 
once world-famous Tippu-Tibb and 
a map outlining the journeys. Too 
much psychology seems to be a 
weakness of the author.—A more 
interesting book on Africa is Afri- 
can Angelus (London: Sheed & 
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Ward. 7:s.6d.), the story of Fa- 
ther Martindale’s visit to the Jesuit 
Missions of Rhodesia. Going by 
way of Cape Town he looks in at 
Bloemfontein, Kimberley, Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria—names which 
figured in the news so prominently 
in the days of the Boer War. Keen- 
ly observant and always lively, the 
author tells what he saw and what 
he thought about in these places. 
In Rhodesia he concerns himself 
mainly with religious conditions but 
never to the exclusion of the “hu- 
man” element, and he communi- 
cates his enthusiasms effectively. 
Apparently he forgets how unin- 
fermed, as he says, he was before 
starting on this trip, for he does not 
provide us with what would have 
been very useful, a map.—Father 
Martindale, in his closing pages, 
speaks with great appreciation of a 
third volume on Africa, Le Reper- 
toire Africain (Rome: Sodalité de 
Saint Pierre Claver. 90 cents), af- 
firming that had he known it before 
commencing his own book he would 
have confined himself to purely per- 
sonal experiences. As he says, Fa- 
ther Henri Dubois, S.J., sets forth 
therein all that any of us will need 
to know with regard to the missions 
of Africa. The book is packed 
tight with laboriously secured and 
scientifically arranged information 
on the geography and ethnology of 
the country, its general religious 
conditions and the problems pecul- 
iar to the missions. The author de- 
scribes the various religious forces 
now active in the missionary field 
—Copts, Pagans, Mohammedans, 
Protestants, and the Catholic 
Church. The book will retain its 
authoritative position for many 
years. 

Recent works of hagiography are 
of both literary and devotional in- 
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terest. Thomas Aquinas and His 
Work (London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne. 5s.) is the excellent 


translation of a monograph on St. 
Thomas which the eminent Thomist 
Pére Sertillanges contributed to the 
series Les Grands Ceeurs. It forms 
a good introduction to the life and 
work of the Angelic Doctor for those 
who are willing to do a small 
amount of serious reading and of 
course on no lesser condition can a 
nodding acquaintance be gained. 
The background of the period, the 
outline of the Saint’s career and a 
description of the significance of 
his achievement fill the first chap- 
ters. Next comes a chapter on his 
method; and then nicely divided 
sections take up his teaching, his 
style, his poetry, his influence upon 
the present and the outlook for 
the future. The book is much in 
little. 

At greater length Father Schwert- 
ner presents Saint Albert the Great 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.00), the teacher of St. 
Thomas. Advisedly so, since pop- 
ular sources of information about 
the recently canonized Albertus 
Magnus are more scarce. But al- 
though not so well known as he de- 
serves to be, he seems at last to be 
gradually coming into his own. 
Perhaps as Pope Pius XI. suggest- 
ed, this is providential since St. Al- 
bert possesses a special appeal for 
a generation whose passionate at- 
tachment to experimental science 
was foreshadowed in his own men- 
tality. Father Schwertner modest- 
ly offers this biography as merely 
tentative, in the present state of re- 
search. But scholars are hard at 
work now and we shall soon have 
the critical edition of the Opera and 
then no doubt the final Biography. 
In the meantime the present author 
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has investigated all available mate- 
rial and put it at our disposal in a 
readable form thus helping to make 
known the richly gifted man who so 
well merited the title of Universal 
Doctor. 

M. Bremond’s half serious re- 
proach that the sons of M. Olier had 
kept the knowledge of their found- 
er inaccessible to the general public 
was lifted when M. Pourrat pub- 
lished his admirable and most read- 
able biography. The excellence of 
the original is preserved in the 
translation made by Dr. Reilly of 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
Father Olier, Founder of St. Sulpice 
(Baltimore: The Voice Publishing 
Co. $2.00). One finds here the 
same combination of erudition 
which characterized the great work 
of M. Pourrat on Christian Spirit- 
uality and which indeed we have 
been led to look for confidently in 
everything “Sulpician.” The pres- 
ent book gives a true likeness of the 
great spiritual leader, humble and 
holy, to whom the Church in every 
land and particularly here in Amer- 
ica Owes so great a debt. 

In his own thorough and scholar- 
ly fashion, Dom Justin McCann 
edits two hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts dealing with The Life 
of Father Augustine Baker, O.S.B. 
(London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne. 6s.). One of them, Fa- 
ther Peter Salvin’s, has been almost 
unknown since the suppression of 
the Benedictine houses at the time 
of the French Revolution; the other, 
by Father Serenus Cressy, is the 
source used by practically all the 
writers who have given accounts of 
the life of this famous and saintly 
Benedictine author of Sancta So- 
phia. The book has been eagerly 
awaited since the announcement of 
its publication; for it deals with 
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one who may confidently be classed 
as the greatest writer on contem- 
plative prayer in the English lan- 
guage. It fulfills our anticipations 
and will help to increase Father 
Baker’s great and ever-growing in- 
fluence. 

In The Forgotten God (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$1.25) Bishop Francis Clement Kel- 
ley writes for “the common man,” 
yet underneath his popular lan- 
guage and easy style lies the hidden 
support of solid thought and tried 
scholarship. He builds on the foun- 
dation of Augustine and Aquinas. 
He follows the lead of Bellord and 
De Hovre. His pages bear upon 
present issues and offer a solution 
for problems which were never 
more acute. The knowledge of 
God and of His attributes, the char- 
acter and the teaching of Christ, the 
nature and use of prayer,—these 
are discussed with frequent anec- 
dote and illustration. To a great 
experience of men the author 
unites a pleasant method of ap- 
proach. He writes, “I do not know 
of any way to make a world full of 
trials bearable except the way that 
has been marked out by tradition, 
by reason, and by revelation, which 
is the knowledge of ‘the forgotten 
God.’”” One may reasonably hope 
for good results from this new ven- 
ture of an indefatigable and apos- 
tolic spirited man. 

Michael Williams divides his de- 
votional anthology of the Christian 
Classics into four sections: Spirit- 
ual Autobiography; Spiritual Coun- 
sel; English Mysticism and Divin- 
ity; and English Religious Poetry. In 
contrast with the usual method, he 
gives us long rather than numerous 
selections—less than thirty in all— 
showing that he wishes us to have 
not a comprehensive, but a typical, 
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series of extracts from the repre- 
sentative exponents of Christian 
literature. Despite the explanation 
offered in the Introduction, we find 
the editor’s principle of selection 
difficult to understand,—perhaps he 
will be criticized both for what he 
has, and for what he has not, 
chosen. But after all, an Anthology 
is almost of the nature of a Vade 
Mecum—one is at liberty to choose 
for oneself. For many readers, no 
doubt his Book of Christian Clas- 
sics, published in Liveright’s Black 
and Gold Library ($2.00), will serve 
as an introduction to immortal 
pages of the literature of Christi- 
anity. 

We have two interesting works 
from The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee. Supplementing his In- 
troductory Course, published thir- 
teen years ago, and making use of 
the enlargement of experience 
which has been developing during 
twice that period, Father Hubert 
Gruender, S.J., has given us a text 
which not only meets well the needs 
of the student but also will inter- 
est the expert, Experimental Psy- 
chology ($2.50). Let us hasten to 
add that the simple style and clear 
treatment make the book also per- 
fectly available for the use of the 
general reader. The whole field of 
a department of knowledge too lit- 
tle discussed by Catholic scholars, 
is here surveyed scientifically and 
reported intelligibly.—After an in- 
troduction in characteristic style 
from the late revered Bishop Sha- 
han, Favorite Newman Sermons, 
selected by Daniel M. O’Connell, 
S.J. ($3.00), gives us a brief sum- 
mary of Newman’s career and then 
a series of carefully arranged ex- 
cerpts from the Cardinal’s two 
works of fiction, three poetical 
works and three others—Sermons 
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on Various Occasions, Discourses 
to Mixed Congregations and Medita- 
tions and Devotions. The various 
passages are put together so as to 
form a sort of continuous treatment 
of the life of Christ and the mission 
of the Church. The whole therefore 
represents a mosaic of Newman’s 
thoughts and is of use even to those 
who already are fairly familiar with 
his writings. 

Published first in 1918 and soon 
edited for the fifth time, Das Gebet, 
by Professor Friedrich Heiler of 
Marburg, attracted favorable com- 
ment from the students of religion. 
Both in the French and in the pres- 
ent English rendering, Prayer (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$3.00), some omissions have been 
made, with the consent of the au- 
thor. An important work, the book 
nevertheless leaves something to be 
desired now in clearness of expres- 
sion and again in logical precision. 
Possibly its shortcomings are due to 
the author’s overfondness for the 
abstract as compared with the con- 
crete, an unconscious bias towards 
the subjective, and a failure to sense 
the precise function and value of 
what von Hiigel calls the “Institu- 
tional” element of religion. 

Expanding lectures’ given at 
Oberlin College nearly ten years 
ago, Professor Rudolf Otto of the 
same University presents us with a 
scholarly study of the resemblance 
and differences of Eastern and 
Western Mysticism. His conclu- 
sions affirm essential identity under 
superficial divergence. Of his inti- 
mate knowledge of the literature, 
there can be no question; and his 
book, Mysticism East and West 


(New York: The Macmillan. Co. 
$3.50), is of profound interest to all 
students of the fascinating subject 
which 


it discusses. The critical 
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reader will note some minor faults 
and also will question the author’s 
right to select Eckhart as the repre- 
sentative of classical mysticism in 
the West. Was Eckhart chosen 
perhaps because some of his teach- 
ings lend themselves so nicely to 
the support of the author’s thesis? 
But it is precisely these teachings 
which were condemned by the 
Church and surely they are not 
fairly to be regarded as character- 
istic of Western Mysticism.—NMiss 
Evelyn Underhill, whose power in 
the same field has been displayed so 
often before, is in many of the pages 
of The Golden Sequence (New 
York: E. P. Dutton Co. $2.00), 
very nearly at her best. She never 
denies her debt to von Hiigel and 
it would be an interesting pursuit 
to attempt to discover the reason 
why on the whole she remains so 
disappointing a disciple of her great 
master. The wide learning is here 
and the tolerant sympathy; she too 
shows a quick instinct for noble 
ideals and sound principles and es- 
sential truth. But one misses the 
childlike spirit which was the en- 
during characteristic of the prince 
of religious philosophers in these 
modern days. Not improbably it 
is the lack of this quality which 
makes the gifted author of the pres- 
ent volume still alien to the dear- 
est convictions of the man who 
taught her so much. The volume 
beginning as a study of that “no- 
blest of Christian hymns,” the Veni 
Sancte Spiritus, now represents 
a precipitation of the writer’s 
thoughts as they have moved to and 
fro between the teaching of St. John 
of the Cross and the philosophy of 
Professor Whitehead. 

Reminding one of other good 
things which have come to us re- 
cently by way of translation from 
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the German, Ida Coudenhove’s The 
Nature of Sanctity (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $1.00) will arouse 
all who are interested in the study 
of what is meant by holiness. The 
author builds her treatise on an 
analysis of the character of that lov- 
able lady, St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
Historical details are mentioned 
only by way of illustration and then 
it is the imagination more than the 
critical faculty which is exercised. 
The reader may study with profit 
what is said here as to the réle of 
the will, the function of sacrifice, 
the justification of joy in the heart 
of the saint; and especially what is 
taught concerning the part played 
by natural disposition and human 
affections in the development of the 
soul into God-likeness. Ida Couden- 
hove is a gifted and impressive 
writer. With a largeness of vision 
commonly called “masculine,” a 
delicacy of sympathy commonly 
called “feminine” and a solidity as- 
sociated with the German men- 
tality, she has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of saintli- 
ness. 

Mr. C. J. Eustace, a recent con- 
vert from Anglicanism, tells us he 
felt impelled to write his book 
Romewards (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $2.25) for three reasons: he 
wished like many another traveler 
to the City of Peace to let men know 
the divine joy and peace Catholi- 
cism afforded him; to give the rea- 
sons of his faith to some of his un- 
kindly critics; to prove that Catholi- 
cism was not “outgrown, unpracti- 
cal or unmodern.” In ten chapters 
he discusses in popular fashion the 
deepest problems of philosophy and 
theology. We noticed a few slips 
here and there. He states (at least 
three times) that faith is not an in- 
tellectual act; that we can know 
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truth only by revelation; that the 
Church never regarded the Old 
Testament as historically accurate; 
that the Old Catholics left the 
Church in the time of Pius X.; that 
the Dominicans are at present en- 
gaged in revising the Vulgate.— 
There is the charm of simplicity in 
the The Long Road Home (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00), the 
unvarnished tale of Mr. John 
Moody’s interesting progress from 
guileless, penniless youth to his 
present assured position in the so- 
phisticated world of business and 
finance. He has successfully at- 
tempted to make a necessarily “ego- 
centric” story not really “egotisti- 
cal.” Having come into intimate 
contact with many famous men and 
been immersed more or less deeply 
in many movements, he tells of his 
struggles and his enthusiasms with 
quiet enjoyment, now that they 
have ended happily. Greatest of all 
his adventures is.that told last; the 
final forty pages relate his search 
for spiritual peace and how he 
found it—despite ingrained preju- 
dice against Catholicism—in the 
Church of Rome. These books were 
both chosen, in February and May 
respectively, as the book of the 
month by the Catholic Book Club 
of New York. 

St. Mary’s Church, Albany, New 
York, dear to the Paulists because 
of its association with Father Wal- 
worth, has long deserved a chroni- 
cler. At last this second oldest 
church in New York State has won 
one in the person of its present pas- 
tor, Father John Dillon, who has 
served it faithfully for the past fifty 
years. In The Historic Story of St. 
Mary’s (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons), after a brief sketch of the 
Jesuit missions of the seventeenth 
century, Father Dillon describes the 
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first St. Mary’s built in 1798, and its 
successors of 1829 and 1867. He re- 
counts for us the lives and labors of 
the priests who have ministered at 
its altars, the famous sermons 
preached from its pulpit, its dis- 
tinguished parishioners, and_ its 
many historical celebrations. Par- 
ish histories of this type will prove 
invaluable, when some future his- 
torian writes the history of the 
Church in these United States. 
Recollections of an Old New 
Yorker, by Frederick Van Wyck 
(New York: Liveright, Inc. $4.00), 
gives the reader precisely what it 
promises. The author’s family 
came to Flatbush from Holland in 
1660; and he himself, born in West 
Eleventh Street, in 1853, still lives 
in what is known as “the oldest 
New York apartment house,” 142 
East 18th Street. He rambles 
along, like an old timer strolling 
about a familiar neighborhood, gos- 
siping as he goes, without any well- 
defined sequence. Rather amaz- 
ingly, he makes some attempts at 
Rabelaisian humor which in a man 
of his years are especially unbe- 
coming as well as disgusting. As 
for accuracy of details, of course, 
some other old settler will rise to 
dispute the exactness of certain 
recollections.—In contrast, the two 
socialists who compiled What’s the 
Matter With New York, Norman 
Thomas and Paul Blanshard (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00), 
a bitter attack upon the political 
corruption and graft dominant in 
New York City, claim that the only 
remedy therefore is Socialism. 
Their program calls for the com- 
plete reorganization of the city’s 
government as outlined in their 
chapter on The City of the Future. 
As they put it, “they propose to 
take away from speculative busi- 
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ness the private profit which now 
causes corruption in city politics.” 

With a faithful record of obser- 
vations carried on through a long 
life time, Sir Rennell Rodd, G.C.B., is 
equipped to give us a book very dif- 
ferent from the ordinary Guide to 
Rome. His Rome of the Renais- 
sance and To-day (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $5.00) aims particu- 
larly to draw attention to the traces 
of Renaissance alterations of old 
Rome especially because, in pres- 
ent times, new changes are going 
on which will inevitably erase many 
of these heirlooms of recent cen- 
turies. As always, when the sub- 
ject is Rome, the problem of the se- 
lection of material becomes in- 
soluble. This reviewer for example 
feels aggrieved that the author pro- 
ceeds along the Via Quirinale to the 
Acqua Felice with his face to the 
right, turning his back on Santa 
Susanna. But indeed there is some- 
thing for everyone between the 
covers of this volume and moreover 
it is delightfully enriched by fifty- 
six full-page drawings made by 
Henry Rushbury. It seems a little 
singular that despite the author’s 
familiarity with Rome, a sort of 
Protestant awkwardness is oc- 
casionally in evidence. 

In a phrase, extravagant perhaps, 
but pardonable, Andrew Jackson 
has been called “the most virile and 
restless of Americans”; and at least 
we must classify him as belonging 
to that type. His life, as full of ad- 
venture as a piece of romantic fic- 
tion, offers inviting field for the 
biographer; and the controversies 
which have raged over nearly every 
chapter of his career tempt the 
lover of research. With quite tire- 
less industry, with discrimination 
and fairness beyond reproach, and 
favored by freedom of access to 
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much material hitherto unknown or 
unused, Mr. Marquis James has 
produced a study of this “Border 
Captain” up to the year 1821, when 
he had attained the age of 54, An- 
drew Jackson (Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs Merrill Co. $3.75). No book 
about Jackson is more delightful 
and none more faithful to the facts 
of history. 

Helped for part of the time by the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, Carleton Beals has 
spent four years in a laborious 
study of Porfirio Diaz (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $5.00). 
The bibliography which he prom- 
ises in a forthcoming separate vol- 
ume will cover a period of one hun- 


. dred years and include more than 


three thousand entries. Digging up 
old records, sifting private libraries, 
interviewing people of all classes in 
many places, he has undoubtedly— 
as he claims-—saved much material 
which in a few years will no longer 
be available. In addition to being 
full of interest on every page, his 
book is handsomely printed and 
richly illustrated. Modestly he pre- 
sents it as a provisional biography; 
and such we feel it really to be. 
For although careful to avoid the 
extremes of eulogy and censure 
characteristic of many propagan- 
dists who preceded him in telling 
the tale of Diaz, he does not quite 
achieve the temper and tone of final 
history. On the whole Mr. Beals 
seems to be rather unsympathetic 
with Diaz, and he is surely not sym- 
pathetic with the religious tradition 
of Mexico.—From another point of 
view and concerned with a later 


period, Mrs. Leone B. Moats in 
Thunder in Their Veins (New 
York: The Century Co. $2.75) 


writes of her twenty years in Mexi- 
co, telling us of what she saw and 
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heard in the days of Madero and 
Zapata and Huerta and Villa and 
Carranza and Obregon and Calles. 
Hers is a gossipy, entertaining per- 
sonal sort of book, with a good deal 
of charm but needing sometimes to 
be controlled by more serious 
sources of information. 

Brigadier General F. P. Crozier 
spent his childhood in Leinster and 
Munster, campaigned with distinc- 
tion in South Africa and the Sudan, 
soldiered at Cork and the Curragh 
for a number of years, served with 
Carson’s Unionist Army in 1914, 
and with the Ulstermen in France; 
and wears the D. S. O. In religion 
a Protestant and politically a Union- 
ist, he seemed the right man to com- 
mand the Auxiliary Division R. I. C. 
(Black and Tans) sent to pacify Ire- 
land and accepted that office in 
July, 1920. Outraged in his gentle- 
men’s sense of decency and his sol- 
dier’s sense of fair play, he resigned 
the following year, when the Gov- 
ernment nullified his efforts to sup- 
press murder and terrorism by the 
men of his command. In a fashion 
rather crude from the literary point 
of view but not unbecoming a sol- 
dier, he sets forth the facts in the 
pages of Ireland Forever (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 7s.6d.) for the 
sake of conveying a better knowl- 
edge of Ireland and the Irish to the 
English people, their representa- 
tives in Parliament and the Govern- 
ment. As an inside story, it is a 
valuable record. 

Men Against Death (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.50) records 
the sort of war which might well be 
glorified by reasonable beings; the 
campaigns of scientific pioneers be- 
side whom our stalwart service men 
shrink into comparative littleness. 
The author’s chief aim in life is to 
see that credit shall be given where 
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it is due. To this end he under- 
takes—wisely enough—not to pull 
down statues already built but to 
erect new memorials on the basis of 
careful investigation. Bacteriolo- 
gist by profession, Paul de Kruif 
had only technical production to his 
credit before 1926, the year in which 
he grew famous as champion of for- 
gotten men. He writes in the tone 
of a journalist, falls into the pits of 
hasty criticism and over enthusiasm 
now and then, sacrifices precision to 
sentiment at times; but, on the 
whole, gives us a lively and suffi- 
ciently historical account of men 
who have merited well of their race 
by brave campaigning in the ever- 
lasting warfare against death. 

Sir Arthur Eddington, Plumian 
Professor in Cambridge and Direc- 
tor of the Observatory there, has ex- 
panded into book form three lec- 
tures broadcast in this country in 
1932, The Expanding Universe (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00). 
In language technically correct, of 
course, and yet carefully chosen 
with a view to the limitations of the 
general reader, the author makes 
most of his volume interesting and 
comprehensible even to the non- 
mathematical mind. Following the 
Abbé Lemaitre in general, he pre- 
sents the theory that the whole ma- 
terial universe is expanding like a 
bursting bubble, so that the gal- 
axies are scattering farther and 
farther apart. This theory how- 
ever is but the basis upon which he 
builds. His real interest lies in the 
search for what science calls “the 
cosmic constant,” a standard for 
the measurement of things which 
are ever changing their relations to 
one another. Shall we speak of 
“the expanding universe” or of “the 
shrinking atom?” The search leads 
to interesting though tentative con- 
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clusions about the time and space 
relationship of man to this material 
universe. 

Another “Essay in Order” by 
Christopher Dawson, The Modern 
Dilemma (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $1.00), carries us into a dis- 
cussion of that dilemma which this 
puzzled world of ours however re- 
luctantly must at last consent to 
face. Pointing out that the modern 
revolt is opposed not so much to the 
traditional culture of Europe as to 
a (Protestant) movement which 
was itself a revolt against that cul- 
ture, he emphasizes the fact that 
the present age has reached a point 
where it must recover its balance 
by the new recognition of the old 
spiritual ideal or go on toward final 
despair. The chapter on democracy 
is especially illuminating. No- 
where do we find reflections on the 
contemporary crisis more profound 
or sane or hopeful than those pre- 
sented by Mr. Dawson. He has, in 
this brief volume, again justified the 
enthusiasm which his name evokes. 

Professor Dunlap’s book, Habits: 
Their Making and Unmaking (New 
York: Liveright, Inc. $3.00), is the 
fruit of many years devoted to 
theoretical psychology and a com- 
paratively brief period spent in the 
application of principles to personal 
and social problems. It is a serious 
and carefully presented study of a 
subject which holds enormous in- 
terest for every student of human 
nature, for everyone concerned with 
the welfare of his fellows, and in- 
deed for every individual man and 
woman. Not least significant in 
the book is Professor Dunlap’s un- 
qualified disapproval of psycho- 
analytic, behavioristic and other 
“school” theories, which he has 
found to be at the root of much 
harm to the credulous. 
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The Southern Commission on the 
Study of Lynching began its work in 
July, 1930, a year which had al- 
ready shown a marked increase in 
the number of lynchings. After 
visits to the scene of each of the 
crimes and an intensive study of 
the surrounding circumstances the 
Commission produced first two 
pamphlet reports and now this 
good-sized volume with several 
carefully made and _ interesting 
Tables, The Tragedy of Lynching, 
compiled by Arthur F. Raper, 
Ph.D., and put out by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina’ Press 
($2.50). Among the salient facts 
disclosed one notes the frequent un- 
certainty of the victim’s guilt and 
the youthful and irresponsible char- 
acter of most of the mob-members. 
Less than one-sixth of the cases re- 
ported involve accusations of rape. 
The prevalence of lynching may be 
measured by the fact that the forty 
year period ending in 1930 saw over 
3,700 lynchings in the United 
States, with a record of 21 for 1930, 
of 13 for 1931, and of 8 for 1932. 
The present study includes some ex- 
aggeration and a good deal of rather 
worthless hearsay evidence, but it 
covers the ground thoroughly and 
the tone is fair. 

A Man Named Luke, by March 
Cost (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
& Co. $2.35), is an arresting novel, 
decidedly original in theme and 
treatment. That it is obscure is due 
no doubt to the fact that a young 
novelist has tackled such tremend- 
ous problems as the meaning of 
pain, the relativity of time, the en- 
durance of personality, the curative 
powers of reincarnation—and that 
she has launched this offensive 
without ammunition or reénforce- 
ment. It is Miss Cost’s first pub- 
lished novel. Far from evincing the 


timidity of a maiden effort, how- 
ever, it displays a youthful reckless- 
ness in the discarding of old forms 
as in the attack on gigantic sub- 
jects. The story, in which fantasy 
and gripping reality flow indis- 
tinguishably, concerns a successful 
neuro-surgeon with suppressed ar- 
tistic proclivities, and an_ elfin 
young girl whom he loves. St. Luke 
is occasionally felt in the shadowy 
background, but dimly. Much 
about the book is unsatisfying and 
irritating but some of its story-tell- 
ing quality and. characterization 
arouse hopeful curiosity about Miss 
Cost’s future contributions. Its 
spiritual thesis reminds the Cath- 
olic reader to be joyfully grateful 
for the gift of FaithWith a sigh 
of regret one lays down this charm- 
ing story, The Boat of Longing, by 
O. E. Rélvaag (New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.50), so deep and true the 
values it shows one, so refreshing 
the atmosphere it spreads. Its fac- 
tual sadness is transmuted into gold 
by its spiritual quality. Rd6lvaag’s 
description of the cotter’s cove in 
Norway, of the gentle pious little 
family, of the pure-hearted poetic 
Nils remind one of the loveliness of 
Maria Chapdelaine and of Bazin’s 
tender peasants. The book is ab- 
sorbing, revealing, inspiring. 

Little Saint Elizabeth, Little Saint 
Thérése (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.00 each). The author 
of these two delightful little books 
for children Elizabeth Von Schmidt 
Pauli writes with a skillful pen her- 
self, and has had the good fortune 
to be translated into appropriate 
English by George N. Shuster; so 
that the result is altogether charm- 
ing. The books will help children to 
become acquainted with two of our 
best loved saints. They combine in 
wise proportion just enough detail 
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with just enough comment; they 
are vivid yet reverent; and the hap- 
pily conceived and well executed 
line drawings fill out the text nicely. 
—A quick sense of personality 
seems to be Miss Cecily Hallack’s 
gift, a gift which, put to consum- 
mate use, made Beardless Counsel- 
lors memorable. In All About Se- 
lina (5s.), a book for little chil- 
dren, there is evident the same sub- 
tle sense of what makes a character 
itself. The witchery of Selina is her 
very own. The animal tales in- 
corporated into the story extend its 
charm to the tiny tots, and the plen- 
tiful illustrations, by the delectable 
Robin, make universal appeal, even 
as the Tenniel drawings in Alice in 
Wonderland.—Miss Hallack’s Miss 
Becky O’Toole (3s. 6d.), is a 
whimsical hidden saint, who casu- 
ally performs all the works of 
mercy, in between her cups of tea. 
Both books come to us from Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. 

Self-Selected Essays, by J. B. 
Priestley (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50), is a collection of es- 
says by a master of the short occa- 
sional essay, covering the past 
eleven years of his writing career 
and dealing with many and varied 
subjects; Candelabra, by John Gals- 
worthy (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00), is on the whole 
disappointing, deep in thought but 
tending to preciousness in style,—he 
is at his best in his criticisms of ten 
novelists in profile. A fourth edition 
of Sir Edward Sullivan’s descrip- 
tion of the Book of Kells has been 
issued by the Studio Publications 
with almost fifty magnificent illus- 
trations in color ($10.00). 

Voodoos and Obeahs, by Rev. Jo- 
seph J. Williams, S.J. (New York: 
The Dial Press-Lincoln MacVeagh. 
$3.00), is the first objective and sci- 
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entific study of the black man’s 
West Indian magic, gathered from 
a study of twenty-five years. Har- 
riet Monroe and Alice Corbin Hen- 
derson’s anthology The New Poetry 
appears in an enlarged edition (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00), 
the manifesto of a movement now 
already somewhat passé, despite the 
few new names in this collection; 
Miss Monroe’s Poets and Their Art 
from the same publisher ($2.50) is 
not the work of a really good critic, 
though its author writes clearly and 
to the point. Nor is she more than 
a passable poet,—but she is a great 
editor, Poetry: a Magazine of Verse 
being a landmark in American let- 
ters. 

Emily Dickinson Face to Face, by 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50), sug- 
gests that it contains the informa- 
tion presumably possessed only by 
the author, about the mystery sur- 
rounding Emily Dickinson’s life. In 
reality it gives us nothing of im- 
portance that is new. Prince A. Lo- 
banov Rostovsky’s Russia and Asia 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50) while bursting with pic- 
turesque possibilities is too choppy 
a sea of facts for the general reader, 
although it lacks the very detail 
valuable in a book of reference; The 
Modern Theme, by José Ortega y 
Gasset (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co. $2.00), is Goethe’s idea that 
“life exists simply to be lived.” The 
author’s ideas are much better than 
his presentation of them; particu- 
larly interesting is his theory of cul- 
ture. 

In the three hundred short pages 
of the revised edition of her Life of 
William Blake (New York: Robert 
O. Ballou. $3.50) Mona Wilson has 
constructed a thorough, sharply 
outlined and cunningly propor- 
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tioned critical biography. The same 
publisher releases two Blake re- 
prints Poetical Sketches ($1.50) and 
The Book of Thel ($2.00), the 
former one of The English Replicas 
of the defunct Payson & Clarke; the 
latter containing Blake’s colored 
pictures; both reproductions of 
copies in the British Museum. 

Dr. John Rathbone Oliver’s Psy- 
chiatry and Mental Health (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.75) comprises the Hale Lectures 
given at Western Theological Semi- 
nary in 1932. They take up the 
more common types of mental ill- 
ness and maladjustment, giving 
practical suggestions for pastoral 
dealing with all sorts of “queer” 
people and making an extraordina- 
rily helpful book; Dr. Horatio W. 
Dresser’s Knowing and Helping 
People (Boston: The Beacon Press. 
$2.50) reflects a long and rather va- 
ried experience and more than a lit- 
tle study of the literature of psychia- 
try, but whatever it holds of value 
could with advantage be boiled 
down into much smaller compass 
and stated far more simply. 

A book of extraordinary value on 
a highly interesting subject is St. 
John of the Cross, by Father Bruno, 
0.D.C. (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$5.50). It will long remain the su- 
premely genuine history of that 
wonderful teacher who has been and 
no doubt will be the guide to holi- 
ness of countless souls. 

Some of these books will receive 
longer reviews in forthcoming is- 
sues. 


Foreign Publications.— Two one- 
act plays by René Jacquet, La Pas- 
sion de Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ 
and Barabbas (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
7 fr. 50 le volume) are an inspira- 
tion and a reproach to us. An in- 


spiration because a master of the- 
atrical technique has written two 
beautiful plays for the religious the- 
ater and for amateur actors; a re- 
proach, because these two masterly 
little pieces make us realize more 
acutely than ever, the shabby and 
shoddy substitutes for religious 
drama that are being foisted on 
eager dramatic clubs all over the 
country. M. Jacquet has gone back 
to the liturgical drama of the early 
Church for his inspiration. Adapt- 
ing these traditions to present con- 
ditions, he has created an art form, 
so simple, direct and poignant that 
we wonder no one stumbled on it 
before. Like all perfect things, once 
uncovered, it seems utterly obvious 
and inevitable. Every line of this 
Passion Play is translated directly 
from the Latin of the Vulgate, into 
flexible, simple, rimed French verse. 
Far from obscuring the meaning, 
these French rimes merely trans- 
pose the primitive cadences of the 
original and preserve all its pas- 
sionate power and imagery. 

In it the four evangelists read, 
each from his own Gospel, the de- 
scriptive texts of the sacred story, 
while the dialogue is recited by un- 
seen players. That is the happy in- 
novation! The characters of the 
sacred drama do not appear! In 
this way M. Jacquet solves the 
two problems which have pre- 
vented many parishes from ventur- 
ing to produce a Passion Play,— 
first, the difficulty of finding a text 
of sufficient beauty and dignity, and 
secondly, that of finding a player 
worthy to portray the character of 
Our Lord. The “showing” on the 
stage, of the person of Our Lord has 
been distasteful to many sensitive 
and artistic people. This new form 
of presentation brings the Passion 
within the scope of amateur groups 
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in any parish, for no elaborate 
scenery or settings are necessary, 
—the simplest will best show the 
spirit of the Lenten season. 
Barabbas, written in vigorous pic- 
turesque prose, is cast in the ac- 
cepted theater form. It concerns 
Barabbas and the two thieves, wait- 
ing in their prison cell, while out- 
side we hear the trial and condem- 
nation of the Master. It is a 
fine piece of theater technique, 
deeply moving and significant. We 
hope these two plays will speedily 
be translated into English to serve 
as a model for our ambitious play- 
wrights. M. L. 


Of quite unusual interest was the 
announcement recently made of a 
new Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 
Ascétique et Mystique, published by 
Gabriel Beauchesne et Ses Fils. The 
first fascicule justifies the high hope 
raised by the distinguished names 
of the editors chosen to supervise 
the publication, Pére Viller, Pére 
Cavallera and Pére de Guibert, S.J. 
By way of example, to the second 
subject to be treated, Abandon, a 
total of ninety columns is devoted 
by Pére Viller (“Le véritable Aban- 
don”) and P. Pourrat (“Le Faux 
Abandon”). Theological principles 
with the necessary distinctions, care- 
ful and clear analysis, abundant ref- 
erences and finally practical com- 
ments are all incorporated in this 
article, which could easily be con- 
verted into a valuable brochure for 
devout readers. Abnégation, Absti- 
nence, Abus de la grace, Accroisse- 
ment des Vertus are among the oth- 
er articles notable for their com- 
pleteness. We hope the finished 
work will include a list of the arti- 
cles. On page 244, Pére Pourrat, by 
a slip, cites the author of Growth in 
Holiness as “William” Faber. 
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There can be no question of the 
importance of this new Dictionary 
nor of the broad spirited aims of the 
editors. As the work proceeds we 
shall be better able to form an 
opinion on the question whether or 
not these become too exclusively 
French in realization. Meanwhile 
we welcome the undertaking and 
commend the editors for promising 
to take account not only of theologi- 
cal and devotional but also of psy- 
chological and therapeutic studies 
on the various subjects treated. 
Each fascicule of 160 pages is sold 
at 20 francs, but only to subscribers 
to the complete work which will 
comprise about twenty fascicules 
more or less. J. McS. 


We highly recommend the two 
volumes of Le Missionnaire Catho- 
lique des Temps Modernes, by Paul 
Lesourd (Paris: Ernest Flam- 
marion. 24 fr.), to the young priest 
who aspires to serve Christ in the 
foreign mission field, for they de- 
scribe well the conditions he must 
face, favorable and unfavorable, if 
he would win the natives to the Gos- 
pel. To convert a nation one must 
first know its ideals, its customs, its 
language, its prejudices, its virtues, 
its vices. One must know how to 
train catechists, conduct schools, 
hospitals, and orphanages; how to 
treat with the native rulers; how to 
win over an élite body, who will 
form the nucleus of a native clergy. 
The missionary must fight the evils 
of slavery, polygamy, forced labor, 
and the trade in narcotics; he must, 
if he work in a French, Belgian or 
English colony, work in harmony 
with the civil authorities, and yet 
not identify himself too much with 
the home country’s ardent national- 
ism. He is a priest of the Catholic 
Church, not a civil servant. 
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In his introduction to Retours en 
Chrétienté, Paul Doncceur (Paris: 
Bernard Grasset. 15 fr.), tells us that 
the French Revolution like its Rus- 
sian imitator to-day, did its utmost 
to destroy everything that reminded 
the French people of Christianity— 
the Church’s feasts, the Mass, sacra- 
ments, burial service and the like. 
Anticlerical France to-day prohibits 
Church processions, takes down the 
crucifix from the court room walls, 
and obliterates from its monies the 
motto Dieu protége la France. In 
this charming volume M. Doncceur 
takes his readers back to the days 
of Catholic France, and recalls 
many an old time custom and many 
a prayer in relation to birth, mar- 
riage and death. Medieval rituals, 
the rules of religious orders, the 
customs of parish churches and ca- 
thedrals—all are studied carefully 
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to show the faith and fervor of the 
French Catholic of bygone days. 

The Paulist Press has just issued 
a German translation of Father 
Conway’s Question Box, Der Frage- 
Kasten (cloth, $1.50; paper, 75 
cents), made by Rev. Frank A. 
Hartleb of the diocese of Erie, Pa. 
Of the translation we shall speak 
in a later issue,—at present, famil- 
iar as we are with the excellent 
work turned out by this Press, we 
must congratulate them on the emi- 
nently successful accomplishment 
of a task whose difficulty will be 
fully appreciated only by experts in 
the trade, and German experts at 
that. The indefatigable author un- 
der whose egis the work was done 
and who is so generous in his serv- 
ice of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, may 
look forward to another large sale 
of his invaluable work. 
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